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PART II. 



THE INDÜCTIONS OF SOCIOLOGT. 



CHAPTEK L 

WHAT IS A SOCIETY? 

$ 212. This qiiestion has to be asked and answered at the 
outset. Until we have decided whether or not to regard a 
Society as an entity ; and until we have decided whether, if 
regarded as an entity, a society is to be classed as abso- 
lutely unlike all other entities or as like some others ; our 
canception of the subject-matter before us remains vague. 

It may be said that a society is but a coUective name for 
a number of individuals. Carrying the controversy between 
nominalism and realism into another sphere, a nominalist 
might affirm that just as thcre exist only the members of a 
species, while the species considered apart from them has 
no existence ; so the units of a society alone exist, while the 
existence of the society is but verbal. Instancing a lec- 
turer's audience as an aggregate which by disappearing at 
the close of the lecture, proves itself to be not a thing but 
önly a certain arrangement of persons, he might argue that 
the like holds of the Citizens forming a nation. 

But without disputing the other steps of bis argument, 
the last Step may be denied. The arrangement, temporary 
in the one case, is permanent in the other ; and it is the per- 
manence of the relations among component parts which 
constitutes the individuality of a whole as distinguished from 
the individualities of its parts. A mass broken into frag- 
ments ceases to be a thing; while, conversely, the stones. 
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bricks, and wood, previously separate, become the thing 
called a house if connected in fixed ways. 

Thus we consistently regard a society as an entity, because, 
though formed of discrete units, a certain concreteness in 
the aggregate of them is implied by the general persistence 
of the arrangements among them throughout the area occu- 
pied. And it is this trait which yields our idea of a society. 
For, withholding the name from an ever-changing Cluster 
such as primitive men form, we apply it only where some 
coustancy in the distribution of parts has resulted from 
settled lif e. 

§ 213. But now, regarding a society as a thing, what kind 
of thing must we call it ? It seems totally unlike every object 
with which our senses acquaint us. Any likeness it may 
possibly have to other objects, cannot be manifest to percep- 
tion, but can be discemed only by reason. If the constant 
relations among its parts make it an entity; the question 
arises whether these constant relations among its parts are 
akin to the constant relations among the parts of other 
entities. Between a society and anything eise, the only 
conceivable resemblance must be one due to parcUklism qf 
principle in the arrangenient of coniponents. 

There are two great classes of aggregates with which the 
social aggregate may be compared — the inorganic and the 
organic. Are the attributes of a society in any way like 
those of a not-living body ? or are they in any way like those 
of a living body ? or are they entirely unlike those of both ? 

The fipst of these questions needs only to be asked to be 
answered in the negative. A whole of which the parts 
are alive, cannot, in its general characters, be-like lifeless 
wholes. The second question, not to be thus promptly 
answered, is to be answered in the attirmative. The rea-^ 
sons for asserting that the permanent relations among the 
parts of a society, are analogous to the permanent relations 
among the parts of a living body, we have now to consider. 
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CHAPTEK IL 



A SOCIETr 13 AN ORGANISSl 



I 214 When we say that growth is common to social 
aggregates and organic aggregates, we do not thus entirely 
exclude Community with inorganic aggregates. Some of 
these, aa crystals, grow in a visible manner ; and all of them, 
on the hypothesis of evolution, have arisen by Integration at 
some time or other. N evertheless, compared with things we 
call inanimate, living bodies and societies so conspicuonsly 
exhibit augmentation of mass, that we may fairly regard this as 
characterizing them both. Many organisms grow throughout 
their lives ; and the rest «;row throughout considerable parts 
of their lives. Social growth usually continues either up to 
times when the societies divide, or up to times when they are 
overwhelmed. 

Here, then, is the first trait by which societies ally them- 
selves with the organic world and substantially distinguish 
htemselves from the inorganic world. 

§ 215. It is also a character of social bodies, as of living 
bodies, that while they increase in size they increase in 
ßtructure. Like a low animal, the embryo of a high one has 
few distinguishable parts ; but while it is acquiring greater 
mass, its parts multiply and difierentiate. It is thus with a 
flodety. At first the unlikenesses among its groups of units 
are inconspicuous in number and degree; but as population 
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augments, divisions and sub-divisions become more numerous 
and more decided. Further, in the social organism as in the 
indi\ddual organism, difTerentiatious cease only with that 
completion of the type which marks maturity and precedes 
decay. 

Though in inorganic aggregates also, as in the entire 
Solar System and in each of its members, structural diflferen- 
tiations accompany the integrations ; yet these are so 
relatively slow, and so relatively simple, that they may be 
disregarded The multiplication of contrasted parts in 
bodies politic and in living bodies, is so great that it sub- 
stantially constitutes another common character which marks 
them off from inoi^ganic bodies. 

§ 216. This Community will be more fully appreciated on 
observing that progressive differentiation of stiiictures is 
accompanied by progressive differentiation of functions. 

The divisions, primary, secondary, and tertiary, which 
arise in a developing animal, do not assume their major and 
minor unlikenesses to no purpose. Along with diversities 
in their shapes and compositions go diversities in the actions 
they perform : they grow into unlike organs having unlike 
duties. Assuming the entire function of absorbing nutri- 
ment at the same time that it takes on its structural char- 
acters, the alimentary System becomes gradually marked oflf 
into contrasted portions ; each of which has a special func- 
tion forming part of the general function. A limb, instru- 
mental to locomotion or prehension, acquires divisions aiid 
Bub-divisioiis which perform their leading and their subsidiary 
shares in this office. So is it with the parts into 

which a society divides. A dominant class arising does not 
simply become unlike the rest, but assumes control over the 
rest ; and when this class separates iuto the more and the less 
dominant, these, again, begin to discharge distinct parts of the 
entire control. With the classes whose actions are controUed 
it is the same. The various groups into which they fall have 
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various occupations : each of such groups also, within itself, 
acquiring minor contrasts of paits along with minor con- 
trasts of duties. 

And here we see more clearly how the two classes ot 
things we are comparing, distinguish themsclves from tbings 
of other classes ; f or such differences of structure as slowly 
arise in inorganic aggregates, are not accompanied by what 
we can fairly call diffei'ences of function« 

§ 217. Why in a body politic and in a living body, tbese 
unlike actions of unlike parts are properly i-egarded by us 
as functions, while we cannot so regard the unlike actions 
of unlike parts in an inorganic body, we shall perceive on 
tuming to the next and most distinctive common trait. 

Evolution establishes in them both, not differences simply, 
but definitely-connected differences — differences such that 
each makes the others possible. The parts of an inorganic 
aggregate are so related that one may change greatly without 
appreciably affecting the rest. It is otherwise with the parts 
of an organic aggregate or of a social aggregate. In either of 
these, the changes in the parts are mutually determined, and 
the changed actions of the parts are mutually dependent. 
In both, too, this mutuality increases as the evolution 
advances. The lowest type of animal is all stomach, all 
respiratory surface, all limb. Development of a type having 
appendages by which to move about or lay hold of food, can 
take place only if these appendages, losing power to absorb 
nutriment directly from surrounding bodies, are supplied 
with nutriment by parts which retain the power of absorp- 
tiou. A respiratory surface to which the circulating fluids 
are brought to be aerated, can be formed only on condition 
that the concomitant loss of ability to supply itself with 
materials for repair and growth, is made good by the develop- 
ment of a structure bringing these materials. Simi- 

larly in a society. What we call with perfect propriety 
its Organization, necessarily implies traits of the same kind. 
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Whüe rudimentary, a society is all warrior, aU hunter. all 
hut-builder, all tool-maker: every part fulfils for itself all 
oeeds. Progreds to a stage characterized by a permanent 
army, can go on only as there arise arrangements for supply- 
ing tliat army with food, clothes, and munitions of war by 
tho rest. If here the population occupies itself solely with 
agriculture and there with mining — if these manufacture 
goods while those distribute them, it must be on condition 
that in exchange for a special kind of Service rendered by 
eaeh part to other parts, these other parts severally give due 
proportions of their Services. 

This division of labour, first dwelt on by political econo- 
mists as a social phenomenon, and thereupon recognized by 
biologists as a phenomenon of living bodies, which they 
called the '* physiological division of labour," is that which 
in the society, as in tbe animal, makes it a living whole. 
Scarcely can I emphasize enough the trutli that in respect 
of this fundamental trait, a social oi^nism and an indivi- 
dual organism are entirely alika When we see that in 
a mammal, airesting the lungs quickly brings the heart 
to a stand ; that if the stomach fails absolutely in its office 
all other parts by-and-by cease to act ; that paralysis of its 
limbs entails on the body at large death from want of food, 
or inability to escape ; that loss of even such small organs as 
the eyes, deprives the rest of a service essential to their 
preservation ; we cannot but admit that mutual dependence 
of parts is an essential characteristic. And when, in a society, 
we see that the workers in iron stop if the miners do not 
supply materials; that makers of clothes cannot carry on 
their business in the absence of those who spin and weave 
textile fabrics ; that the manufacturing Community will cease 
to act unless the food-produciiig and food-distributing agen« 
cies are acting; that the Controlling powers, govemments, 
bureaux, judicial officers, police, must fail to keep order 
when the necessaries of life are not supplied to them by 
the parts kept in order; we are obliged to say that this 
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mntual dependence of parts is similarlj rigoroiis. Xlnlike 
as the two kinds of aggregates otherwise are, they are alike 
in respect of thia fundameutal character, and the cliaracters 
implied by it. 

§ 218. How the combined actions of mutually-dependent 
parts constitute life of the whole, and how there hencc 
results a parallelism between social life and animal life, 
we see still more clearly on learning that the life of every 
visible organism is constituted by the lives of units too 
minute to be seen by the unaided eye. 

An undeniable iUustration is furnished by the stränge 
Order Myxomycetes. The spores or germs produced by one 
of these forms, become ciliated nionads, which, after a time of 
itetive locomotion, change into shapes like those of amoeba), 
move about, take in nutriment, grow, multiply by fission. 
Then these amoeba-form individuals swarm together, begin 
to coalesce into groups, and these groups to coalesce with 
one another : making a mass sometimes barely visible, some- 
tiznes as big as the band. This plasmodium, irregulär, mostly 
reticulated, and in substance gelatinous, itself exhibits 
movements of its parts like those of a gigantic rhizopod' 
creeping slowly over snrfaces of decaying matters, and even 
np the Sterns of plants. Here, then, union of many minute 
living individuals to form' a relatively vast aggregate in 
which their individualities are apparently lost, but the life 
of which results from combination of their lives, is demon- 
strable. 

In other cases, instead of units which, originally discrete, 
lose their individualities by aggregation, we have units 
which, arising by multiplication from the same germ, do 
not part Company, but nevertheless display their separate 
lives very clearly. A growing sponge has its horny fibres 
clothed with a gelatiuous substance; and the microscope 
shows this to consist of moving monads. We cannot deny 
life to the sponge as a whole, for it shows us some corporate 
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actions. The outer amccba-form units partially lose theii 
individualities by fusion into a protective layer or skin; 
the supporting framework of fibres is produced by the Joint 
agency of the monads; and from their Joint agency also 
result those currents of water which are drawn in through 
the smaller orifices and expelied through the larger. But 
while there is thus shown a feeble aggregate life, the lives 
of the myriads of component units are very little sub- 
ordinated: these units form, as it were, a nation having 
scarcely any sub-division of functions. Or, in the words of 
Professor Huxley, " the sponge represents a kind of sub- 
aqueous city, where the people are arranged about the 
streets and roads, in such a manner, that each can easily 
appropriate his food from the water as it passes along." 
Again, in the hydroid polype Myriothda, " pseudopodial pro- 
cesses are being constantly projected from the walls of the 
alimentary canal into its cavity;" and these Dr. Allman 
regards as proeesses from the cells forming the walls, which 
lay hold of alimentary matter just as those of an amoeba da 
The like may be seen in certain planarian worms. 

Even in the highest animals there remains traceable this 
relation between the aggregate life and the lives of com- 
ponents. Blood is a liquid in which, along with nutritive 
matters, circulate innumerable living units — the blood cor- 
puscles. These have severally their life-histories. During 
its first stage each of them, then known as a white cor- 
puscle, makes independent movements like those of an 
amoeba; it "may be fed with coloured food, which will 
then be seen to have accumulated in the interior ;*' ** and in 
some cases the colourless blood-corpuscles have actually 
been seen to devour their more diminutive companions, the 
red ones." Nor is this individual life of the units prov- 
able only where flotation in a liquid allows its signs to be 
readily seen. Sundry mucous surfaces, as those of the air 
passages, are covered with what is called ciliated epithelium 
— a layer of minute elongatcd cells packed aide by side, and 
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each bearing on its exposed end several cilia continnally in 
motion. The wavings of these cilia are essentially like 
those of the monads which live in the passages running 
througb a "sponge; and just as the joiut action of these 
ciliated sponge-monads propela the current of water, so does 
the Joint action of the ciliated epithelium-cells move forward 
the mucous secretion covering them. If there needs further 
proof that these epithelium-cells have independent lives, we 
have it in the fact that when detached and placed in a fit 
menstruum, they "move about with considerable rapidity 
for some time, by the continued vibrations of the cilia with 
which they are fumished-" 

On thus seeing that an ordinary living organism may be 
regarded as a nation of nnits which live individually, and 
have many of them considerable degrees of independence, 
we shall have the less difficulty in regarding a nation of 
human beings as an organism. 

§ 219. The relation between the lives of the units and the 
life of the aggregate, has a further character common to 
the two cases. By a catastrophe the life of the aggregate 
may be destroyed without immediately destroying the lives 
of all its Units ; while, on the other band, if no catastrophe 
abridges it, the life of the aggregate is far longer than the 
lives of its units. 

In a cold-blooded animal, ciliated cells perform their 

motions with perfect regularity long after the creature they 

are pait of has become motionless. Muscular fibres retain 

tlieir power of contracting under Stimulation. The cells of 

secreting organs go on pouring out their product if blood 

is artificially supplied to them. And the components of an 

entire organ, as the heart, continue their co-operation for 

many hours after its detachment. Similarly, arrest 

of those commercial activities, governmental co-ordinations, 

etc., which constitute the corporate life of a nation, may be 

caused, say by an inroad of barbarians, without immediately 
80 
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atopping the actions of all the units. Certain classes of 
üiese, especially the widely-diffused ones engaged in food- 
production, may long survive and carry on their individual 
occupations. 

Ou the other hand, the minute living elements composing 
a developed aniinal, severally evolve, play their parts, 
decay, and are replaced, while the animal as a whole con- 
tinues. In the deep layer of the skin, cells are formed 
by fission which, a3 they enlarge, are thrust outwaids, 
and, becoming flattened to form the epidermis, eventually 
exfoliate, while the younger ones beneath take their placea. 
liver-cells, growing by imbibition of matters from which 
they separate the bile, presently die, and their vacant seats 
are occupied by another generation. Even bone, though so 
dense and seemingly inert, is permeated by blood-vcssels 
carrying materials to replace old components by new onea. 
And the replacement, rapid in some tissues and in others 
slow, goes on afc such rate that during the continued exist- 
ence of the entire body, each portion of it has been many 
times over produced and destroyed. Thus it is 

also with a society and its nnits. Integrity of the whole 
as of each large division is perennially maintained, not- 
withstanding the deaths of component Citizens. The fabric 
of living persons which, in a manufacturing town, produces 
some commodity for national usc, remains after a Century 
as large a fabric, though all the masters and workers who 
a Century ago composed it have long since disappeared. 
Even with minor parts of this industrial structure the like 
holds. A firm that dates from past generations, still carrying 
on business in the name of its founder, has had all its mem- 
bers and employ6s changed one by one, perhaps several times 
over; while the firm has continued to occupy the same 
place and to maiutain like relations with buyers and sellers, 
Throughout we find this. Governing bodies, general and 
local, ecclesiastical corporations, armies, institutions of all 
Orders down to guilds, clubs, philanthropic associations, etc.. 
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Show U3 a continuitj of life exceeding that of the persons 
constituting them. Nay, moi*e. As part of the same law, we 
see that the existeuce of the society at large exceeds in 
duration that of some of these Compound parts. Private 
unions, local public bodies, secondary national institutions, 
towna carrying on special industries, may decay, while the 
nation, maintaining its integrity, evolves in mass and structure. 

In both cases, too, the mutually-dependent functions of 
the various divisions, being severally made up of the actions 
of many units, it results that these units dying one by 
one, are replaced without the function in which they share 
being sensibly affected. In a muscle, each sarcous dement 
wearing out in its turn, is removed and a Substitution made 
while the rest carry on their combined contractions as 
usual ; and the retirement of a public ofGcial or death of a 
shopman, pcrturbs inappreciably the business of the depart- 
ment, or activity of the industry, in which he had a share. 

Hence arises in the social organism, as in the individual 
organism, a life of the whole quite unlike the lives of the 
Units ; though it is a life produced by them. 

§ 220. From these likenesses between the social organism 
and the individual organism, we must now tum to an ex- 
treme unlikeness. The parts of an animal form a concreto 
whole ; but the parts of a society form a whole which is dis- 
crete. While the living units composing the one are bound 
together in close contact, the living units composing the 
other are free, are not in contact, and are more or less widely 
dispersed. How, then, can there be any parallelism ? 

Though this difference is fundamental and apparently 
pnts comparison out of the question, yet examination proves 
it to be less than it seems. Presently I shall have to point 
out that complete admission of it consists with niaintenance 
of the alleged analogy ; but we will first observe how one who 
thought it needful, might argue that even in this respect 
there is a smaller contrast than a cursory glance shows. 
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He might urge that the physically-coherent body ol an 
animal is not composed all through of living units ; but that 
it consists in large measure of differentiated parts M^hich the 
vitally active parts have formed, and which thereafter 
bccome semi-vital and in some cases un-vital. Taking as an 
example the protoplasmic layer underlying the skin, he 
might say that while this consists of tnily living units^ 
the cells produced in it, changing iuto epithelium scales, 
become inert protective structures ; and pointing to the in- 
sensitive nails, hair, boms, etc., arising from this layer, 
he might show that such parts, thotigh comp onents of the 
organism, are hardly living components. Carrying out the 
argument, he would contend that elsewhere in the body there 
exist such protoplasmic layers, from which grow the tissues 
composing the various organs — ^layers which alone remain 
fully alive, while the structures evolved from them lose 
their vitality in proportion aa they are specialized : in* 
stancing cartilage, tendon, and connective tissue, as showing 
this in conspicuous ways. From all which he would draw the 
inference that though the body forms a cohercnt whole, its 
essential units, taken by themselves, form a whole which is 
coherent onlythroughout the protoplasmic layers. 

And then would foUow the facts showing that the social 
organism, rightly conceived, is much less discontinuous than 
it seems. He would contend that as, in the individual 
organism, we include with the fully living parts, the less 
living and not living parts which co-operate in the total 
activities ; so, in the social organism, we must include not 
only those most highly vitalized units, the human beings» 
who chiefly determine its phenomena, but also the various 
kinds of domestic animals, lower in the scale of life, which, 
under the control of man, co-operate with him, and even 
those far inferior structures, the plants, which, propa- 
gated by human agency, supply materials for animal and 
human activities. In defence of this view he would point 
out how largely these lower classes of organisms, co-existing 
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with men in societies, affect the structures and activities of 
the societies — ^how the traits of the pastoral type depend on 
the natures of the creatures reared; and how in settled 
societies the plants producing food, materials for textile 
fabrics, eta, determine certain kinds of social arrangements 
and actione. After which he niight insist that since the 
phjsical characters, mental natures, and daily doings, of 
the human units, are, in part, moulded by relations to these 
animals and vegetals, which, living by their aid and aiding 
them to live, enter so much into social life aa even to be 
cared for by legislation, these lower forms cannot rightly be 
excluded from the conception of the social organism. Hence 
would come his conclusion that when, with human beings, 
are incorporated the less vitalized beings, animal and vegetal, 
covering the surface occupied by the society, there results an 
aggregate having a continuity of parts more nearly ap- 
proaching to that of an individual organism; and which 
ia also like it in being composed of local aggregations of 
highly vitalized units, imbedded in a vast aggregation of^ 
Units of various lower degrees of vitality, which are, in a 
sense, produced by, modified by, and arranged by, the higher 
Units. 

But without accepting this view, and admitting that the 
discreteness of the social organism Stands in marked con- 
trast with the concreteness of the individual organism, the 
objection may still be adequately met. 

§ 221. Though coherence among its parts is a pre* 
requisite to that co-operation by which the life of an indi- 
vidual organism is carried on ; and though the members of 
a social org^ism, not forming a concreto whole, cannot main- 
tain co-operation by means of physical influeuces directly 
propagated from part to part ; yet they can and do main- 
tain co-operation by another agency. Not in contact, they 
nevertheless affect one another through intervening Spaces, 
both by emotional language and by the language, oral 
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and written, of the intellect For carrying on mutually« 
dependent nctions, it is lequisite that impulses, adjusted in 
their kinds, amouuts, and times, shall be conveyed from 
part to part This requisite is fulfilled in living bodiea by 
molecular waves, that are indefinitely diffused in low types, 
and in high types are carried along deiinite Channels (the 
lunction of which has been significantly calied inier- 
nuncial). It is fulfilled' in societies by the signs of feelings 
and thoughts, conveyed from person to person; at first in 
vague ways and only through short distances, but afterwards 
niore definitely and through greater distances. That is to say, 
the inter-nuncial function, not achievable by Stimuli physi- 
cally transferred, is nevertheless achieved by language— 
emotional and intellectual. 

That mutual dependence of parts which constitutes Organ- 
ization is thus effectually established. Though discrete 
instead of concreto, the social aggregate is rendered a living 
whole. 

§ 222. But now, on pursuing the course of thought 
opened by this objection and the answer to it, we arrive 
at an implied contrast of great significance— a contrast 
fundamentally affecting our idea of the ends to be achieved 
by social life. 

Though the discreteness of a social organism does not 
prevent sub-division of functions and mutual dependence of 
parts, yet it does prevent that diffcrentiation by which one 
part becomes an organ of feeling and thought, while other 
parts become insensitive. High animals of whatever class 
are distinguished from low ones by complex and well-inte- 
graled nervous Systems. While in inferior types the minute 
scattered ganglia may be said to exist for the benefit of other 
struetures, the concentrated ganglia in superior types are 
the struetures for the benefit of which the rest may be said to 
existb Though a developed nervous System so directs the 
actions of the whole body as to preserve its integrity ; yet 
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tlie welfare of the nervous System is the ultimate object of 
all these actions : damage to any other organ being serious in 
Proportion as it immediately or remotely entails that pain or 
loss of pleasure which the nervous System suffers. Bat 
the discreteness of a society negatives difierentiations car- 
ried to this exti*eme. In an individual organism the miniite 
living Units, most of them permanently localized, growing 
up, working, reproducing, and dying away in their re- 
spective places, are in successive generations moulded to 
their respective functions; so that some become specially 
sentient and others entirely insentient. But it is otherwise 
in a social organism. The units of this, otit of contact 
and much less rigidly held in their relative positions, can* 
not be so much differentiated as to become feelingless units 
and Units which monopolize feeliug. There are, 

indeed, traces of such a differentiation. Human beings are 
unlike in the amounts of Sensation and em3tion producible 
in them by like causes : here callousness, here susceptibility, 
is a characteristia The mechanically-working and hard- 
living Units are less sensitive than the mentally-working 
and more protected units. But while the regulative struc- 
tures of the social organism tend, like those of the individual 
organism, to become specialized as seats of feeling, the 
tendency is checked by want of that physical cohesion which 
brings iixity of fimction; and it is also checked by the 
continued need for feeling in the mechanically-workiDg units 
for the due discharge of their functions. 

Hence, then, a cardinal dülerence in the two kinds of 
organisms. In the one, consciousness is concentrated in a 
small part of the aggregate. In the other, it is diffused 
throughout the aggregate: all the units possess the capaci- 
lies for happiness and misery, if not in equal degrees, still 
in degrees that approximate. As, then, there is no social 
sensorium, the welfare of the aggregate, considered apart 
from that of the units, is not an end to be sought The 
Society exists for the benefit of its members ; not its mem- 
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bers foT tlio benefit of the society. Tt lias ever to be 
remembered that great as may be the «Sbrts oiade for the 
prosperity of the body politic, yet the claims of the body 
politic are nothing iu themselves, and become something 
only in so f ar as tbey embody the Claims of ita componeut 
individuala, 

S 223, From this last considemtion, ■which is a digiessioii 
rather than a part of the argument, let us now retum and 
enia up the reasons for r^aiding a society as aa orgauism. 

It undergoes contiauoiis growth. As it grows, ita parte 
beronie unlike : it exhibits increase of Btructure. The nnlike 
parts simultaneously assume activities of nnlike kinds. 
These activities are not simply different, but their differ* 
ences are so related as to make one another possible. The 
reciprocal aid thtis given causes mutual dependence of the 
parts. Aud the mutually-dependeut parts, living by and for 
one another, form an aggregate conatituted on the same 
general principle as is an individual organism. The analogy 
of a society to an orgaimm becomes still clearer on leaming 
that every organism of appreciable size is a society ; and on 
furthei leaming that in both, the lives of the units contintie 
for some titae if the life of the aggregate is suddenly arrested, 
while if the aggregate is not deatroyed by violence, its life 
greatly exceeds in duration the lives of its units. Though 
the two are contrasted as respectively diacrete and concretc^ 
and thoiigh tbere results a dtfTerence iit the ends subservcd 
by the orgaoizatioii, there does not result a difference in the 
laws of the Organization : tho required mutual influences of 
the parts, not transmissible in a direct way, being, in a 
society, transmitted in an indirect way. 

Having thus eonaidered in their most general forms the 
reasons for regarding a society as an oi^nism, we are 
prepared for following out the comparison in detaih 
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SOCIAL OBOWTH. 

5 224 SociETiES, like living bodies, begin as germ»-— 
criginate from masses which are extremely minute in com- 
parison with the masses some of them eventually reach. 
That out of small wandering hordes have ariBen the largest 
societies, is a conclusion not to be contested« The imple- 
ments of pre-historic peoples, ruder even than existing 
savages use, implj absence of those arts by which alone 
great aggi*egations of men are made possible. Beligious 
ceremonies that survived among ancient historic races, 
pointed back to a time when the progenitors of those races 
had flint knives, and got fire by mbbing together pieces of 
wood; and most have lived in such small Clusters as are 
alone possible before the rise of agriculture. 

The implication is that by integrations, direct and indirect, 
there have in course of time been produced social aggregates 
a million times in size the aggregates which alone existed in 
the remote past. Here, then, is a growth reminding us, 
by its degree, of growth in liviug bodies. 

§ 225. Between this trait of organic evolution and the 
unswering trait of super-organic evolution, there is a further 
parallelism : the growths in aggregates of different classes ai*e 
extremely various in their amounts. 
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GlaBcing over thc entire assemblage of animal tj^pes, we 
See that tlin members of ooe large class, the Protozoa, rarely 
increase beyoiid that microacopic eize with which every 
hi)fher animal befpDS. ÄmoDg tbe multitudinous kinds of 
CaleiUerata, the masses ränge from that of the emall Hydra 
to timt of the large Medusa. The annuloae and moUuscous 
tyi«!8, respectively Bhow UB immenae contrasta between their 
BUperior and inferior members. And the vertebrate animala, 
tnnch larger on the average than the lest, dieplay among 
themselves enormons differenceB. 

Kindred unlikenesses of size strike us when we contem- 
plata tlio entire assemblage nf human societies. k^cattered 
over many regions there are minute hordes — still extant 
samples of tlie primordial type of society. We hava Wood- 
Ycildiihs living eometimes in pairs, and only now and 
thon assembling ; we havo Bushmen wandering about in 
families, nnd forming laiger groups but occasionally ; we 
liave Fuegians clustered by the dozcn or the score. Tribes 
of Aiistralinua, of Tasmanians, of Andatnanese, are variable 
mithin tho limiU of perliaps twenty to fifty. And similarly, 
if tho n'<;ion is itihospitable, as with the Eaquimaux, or if 
tho arljs of lifo are undeveloped, as with the Digger-Indians, 
or if adjnri'nt higher races are obstaclea to growtb, as with 
Indiiin Uill-triWs like the Juangs, thia limitation to primi- 
Uvo eizo contiuues. AX'here a fniitful soil afToids much 
fwul, and wliere a more sottled life, leading to ^riculture, 
n^kin incrvases tlio snpply of food, we meet with larger 
S(H-inl ng^vgsxtt'3: insliuu'e those in the Pol)'nesian Islands 
Nud i« mauy iiarta ot Afrii-a. Here a hundred or two, here 
sovcral tliouÄtnds, höre many tlK'usands, are held together 
uiore M li-sa <\>iHpli'ioIy aa one mass. And then in the 
hichi'st aviolii>s, lusi^ad of piinially-f^^^regated thouaands, 
Wo hau" v\»mpU'li>]y-a;;^>-jra[ed miUii'nä. 

§ -Ctv Tbe gTV>wihs of in.Jividiial and scK'ial oiganism« 
«V slht-d in Äuoüicr rttjj-^tt lo eadi case sixe aogments by 
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two processes, which go on sometimes separately, sometimes 
together. There is increase by simple multiplication of 
Units, causing enlargement of the group; there is increase 
by Union of groups, and again by union of groups of groüps. 
The first parallelism is too simple to need Illustration ; but 
the facts which show us the second must be set fortL 

Organic integration, treated of at length in the PHnciples 
of Biology, §§ 180 — 211, must be here summarized to mako 
the comparison intelligible. The compounding and re-com- 
pounding, as shown us throughout the vegetal kingdom, may 
be taken first, as most easily followed. Flants of 

the lowest Orders are minute cells, some kinds of which in 
their myriads colour stagnant waters, and others compose the 
green films on damp surfaces. By clusterings of such cells are 
formed small threads, discs, globes, etc. ; as well as amor- 
phous masses and laminated masses. - One of these last 
(called a thallus when scarcely at all diiferentiated, as in a 
sea-weed, and called a frond in cryptogams that have some 
structure), is an extensive but simple group of the protophytes 
first named. Temporarily united in certain low cryptogams, 
fronds become permanently united in higher cryptogams: 
then forming a series of foliar surfaces joined by a creepirg 
stem. Out of this comes the phsenogamic axis— a shoot 
with its foliar Organs or leaves. That is to say, there is now 
a permanent Cluster of Clusters. And then, as these axes 
develop lateral axes, and as these again bmnch, the com- 
pounding advances to higher stages. In the animal- 
kingdom the like happens ; though in a less regulär and more 
disguised manner. The smallest animal, like the smallest 
plant, is essentially a minute group of living molecules. 
There are many forms and stages showing us the cluster- 
ing of such smallest animals. Sometimes, as in the Com- 
pound VorticdlcB and in the Sponges, their individualities 
are scarcely at all masked ; but as evolution of the compo- 
site aggregate advances, the individualities of the component 
aggregates become less distinct In some CcelerUerata, though 
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they retain considerable independence, which they sliow by 
moving about like AmosbcB when separated, they have tbeir 
individualities mainly merged in that of the aggregate 
formed of them: instance the common Hydra. Tertiary 
aggregates similarly result from the massing of secondary 
ones. Sundry modes and phases of the process are observ- 
able among ccelenterate types. There ia the branched 
hydroid, in which the individual polypes preserve their 
identities, and the polypidom merely holds them together; 
and there are forms, such as Veldla, in which the polypes 
have been so modified and fused, that their individualities 
were long unrecognized. Again, among the Molluscoida we 
have feebly-united tertiary aggregates in the SoUjyidce; while 
we have, in the Botryllidce, masses in which the tertiary 
aggregate, greatly Consolidated, obscures the individualities 
of the secondary aggregates. So, too, is it with certain 
annuloid types; and, as I have sought to show, with the 
Annulosa generally. {Priru ofBioL, § 205.) 

Social growth proceeds by an analogous compounding and 
re-compounding. The primitive social group, like the primi- 
tive group of living molecules with which organic evolution 
begins, never attains any considerable size by simple increase. 
Where, as. among Fuegians, the supplies of wild food yielded 
by an inclement habitat will not enable more than a score oi 
so to live in the same place — where, as among Andamanese, 
limited to a strip of shore backed by impenetrable bush, 
forty is about the number of individuals who can find prey 
without going too far from their temporary abode — ^where, 
as among Bushmen, wandering over harren tracts, small 
hordea are alone possible, and even families " are sometimes 
obliged to separate, since the same spot will not afford 
sufficient sustenance for all;*' we have extreme instances 
of the limitation of simple groups, and the formation of 
migrating groups when the limit is passed. Even in toler- 
ably productive habitats, fission of the groups is eventually 
necessitated in a kindred manner. Spreading as its numbei 
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increases, a primitive tribe presently reaches a diflusion at 
which its parts become incohercnt; and it then gradually 
separates into tribes that become distinct as fast as their 
continually-diverging dialects pass into different languages. 
Often uöthing further happens than repetition of this. Con- 
liicts of tribes, dwindlings or extinctions of some, growtha 
and spontaneoiis divisions of others, continue. The 

formation of a larger society results only by the joining of 
such smaller societies ; which occurs without obliterating the 
divisions previously caused by separations. This process may 
be Seen now going on among uncivilized races, as it once 
went on among the ancestors of the civilized races. Instead 
of absolute independence of small hordes, such as the lowest 
savages show us, more advanced savages show us slight 
cohesions among larger hordes. In Korth America each of 
the three great tribes of Comanches consists of various 
bands, having such feeble combination only, as results from 
the personal character of the great chie£ So of the Dakotahs 
there are, according to Burton, seven principal bands, each 
including minor bands, numbering altogether, according to 
Catlin, forty-two. And in like manner the five Iroquois 
nations had severally eight tribes. Closer unions of these 
slightly-coherent original groups arise under favourable con- 
ditions ; but they only now and then become permanent. A 
common form of the process is that described by Mason as 
occuning among the Karens. " Each village, with its scant 
domain, is an independent State, and every chief a prince; 
but now and then a little Kapoleon arises, who subdues a 
kingdom to himself, and builds up an empire. The dynas- 
ties, however, last only with the Controlling mind." The 
like happens in Africa. Livingstone says — ^"Formerly all 
the Maganja were united under the govemment of* their 
great Chief, ündi; . • . but after Undi's death it feil to 
pieces. . • . This has been the inevitable fate of every 
African Empire from time iramemorial." Only occasionally 
does there result a Compound social aggregate that endures 
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for a considerable period, as Dahomey or as Ashantee^ 
which is " an assemblage of states owing a kind of feudal 
obedience to the sovereign." The histories of Madagascar 
and of sundry Polynesian islands also display these transi- 
tory Compound groups, out of which at length come in some 
cases permanent ones. During the earliest times of the 
extinct civilized races, like stages were passed through. In 
the words of Maspero, Egypt was "divided at first into 
a great number of tribes, which at several points simul- 
taneously began to establish small independent states, every 
one of which had its laws and its worship." The Compound 
groups of Greeks first formed, were those minor ones result- 
ing from the subjugation of weaker towns by strenger neigh- 
bouring towns. And in Northern Europe during pagan days, 
the numerous German tribes, each with its cantonal divisions, 
illustrated this second stage of aggregation. After 

euch Compound societies are Consolidated, repetition of the 
process on a larger scale produces doubly-compound societies ; 
which, usually cohering but feebly, become in some cases 
quite coherent Maspero infers thal the Egyptian nomes 
described above as resulting from integrations of tribes, 
coalesced into the two great principalities, Upper Egypt and 
Lower Egypt, which were eventually united: the small 
states becoming provinces. The boasting records of Meso- 
potamian kings similarly show us this union of unions 
going on. So, too, in Greece the integration at first 
occurring locally, began afterwards to combine the minor 
societies into two confederacies, During Eoman days there 
arose for defensive purposes federations of tribes, which 
eventually Consolidated ; and subsequently these were com- 
pounded into still larger aggregates. Before and after the 
Christian era, the like happened throughout Northern 
Europe. Then after a period of vague and varying combina- 
tions, there came, in later times, as is well illustrated by 
French history, a massing of small feudal territories into 
provinces, and a subsequent massing of these into kingdoms. 
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So that in both orgaulc and super-oi^nic growths, vre see 
a process of compounding and re-compounding carried to 
varioua stages. In both cases, after 8ome consolidation of 
the smallest aggregates there comes the process of forming 
larger aggregates by union of them; and in both cases re- 
petition of this process makes secondarj aggiegates into 
tertiaiy oues. 

§227. Organic growth and super-organic growth have 
yet another analogy. A3 above said, increase by mnltipli- 
cation of individuals in a group, and increase by nnion of 
groupSy may go on simultaneously ; and it does this in both 
cases. 

The original Clusters, animal and social, are not only 
small, but they lack density. Creatures of low types occupy 
large Spaces considering the small quantities of animal sub- 
stance they contain ; and low-type societies spread over areas 
that are wide relatively to the numbers of their component 
individuals. But as integration in animals is shown by con- 
centration as well as by increase of bulk ; so that social 
integration which resiilts from tiie clustering of Clusters, is 
joined with augmentation of the number contained by each 
Cluster. If we contrast the sprinklings in regions inhabited 
by wild tribes with the crowds Alling eiqual regions in 
Europe; or if we contrast the density of population in 
England under the Heptarchy with its present density ; we 
See that besides the growth produced by union of groups 
there has gone on interstitial growth. Just as the higher 
animal has become not only larger thaa the lower but riore 
solid ; so, too, has the higher society. 

Social growth, then, equally with the growth of a living 
body, shows us the fundamental trait of evolution under a 
twofold aspect. Integration is displayed both in the forma- 
tion of a larger mass, and in the progress of such mass 
towards that coherence due to closeness of parts. 

It is proper to add, however, that there is a mode of social 
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growth to which organic growth afibrds no parallel — that 
caused by the migration of units from one society to an- 
other. Among many primitive groupa and a few developed 
ones, this is a considerable factor; but, geuerally, its effect 
bears so small a ratio to the efifects of growth by increase of 
popuIation and coalescence of groups, that it doea not much 
qualify the analogy. 
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SOCIAL STBUCTÜRES. 



§ 228. In societies, as in living bodies, incredse of marsH 
LS habitually accompanied by increase of stnicture. Along 
with that Integration which is the primary trait of evolu- 
tion, both exhibit in high degrees the secondary trait, 
differentiation. 

The association of these two characters in animals was 
described in the Prindples of Biology, § 44. Excluding 
certain low kinds of them whose activities are little above 
those of plants, we recognized the general law thät large 
aggregates - have high organizations. The qualifications 
of this law which go along with diflferences of me- 
dium, of habitat, of type, are numerous; but when 
made they leave intact the truth that for carrying on the 
combined life of an extensive mass, involved arrangements 
are required. So, too, is it with societies. As we 

progress from small gi'oups to larger ; from simple groups to 
Compound groups ; from Compound groups to doubly com- 
pouad ones ; the unlikenesses of parts increase. The social 
ftggiegite, homogeneous when minute, habitually gains in 
lieterogeneity along with each increraent of growth; and to 
reach great size must acquire great complexity. Let us 
glance at the leading stages. 

Naturally in a state like that of the Cayaguas or Wood- 

Indians of South America, so little social that " one family 
81 
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lives at a distance from another," social Organization is 
impossible; and even where there is some slight associa- 
tion of families, Organization does not arise while thej 
are few and wandering. Oroups of Esquimaux, of Aas- 
tralianSi of Bushmen, of Fuegians, are without even that 
primary contrast of parts implied by settled chieftainship. 
Their members are subject to no control bat such as is 
temporarily acquired by the strenger, or more cunning, or 
more experienced : not even a permanent nucleus is present 
Habitually where larger simple groups exist, we find some 
kind of head. Though not a uniform rule (for, as we shall 
hereafter see, the genesis of a Controlling agency depends on 
the natura of the social activities), this is a general rule. 
The headless Clusters, wholly ungoverned, are incoherent,and 
separate before they acquire considerable sizes; but along 
with maintenance of an aggregate approaching to, or exceed- 
ing, a hundred, we ordinarily find a simple or Compound 
ruling agency — one or more men claiming and exercising 
authority that is natural, or supematural, or botL This is 
the first social differentiation. Soon after it there 

frequently comes another, tending to form a division be- 
tween regulative and operative parts. In the lowest tribes 
this is rudely represented only by the contrast in statiu 
between the sexes: the men, having unchecked control, 
carry on such external activities as the tribe shows us, 
chiefly in war; while the women are made drudges who 
perform the less skilled parts of the process of sustentation. 
But that tribal growth, and establishment of chieftainship, 
wliich gives military superiority, presently causes enlaige- 
ment of the operative part by adding captives to it. This 
begins unobtrusively. While in battle the men are killed, 
and often afterwards eaten, the non-combatants are enslaved* 
Patagonians, for example, make slaves of women and children 
taken in war. Later, and especially when cannibalism 
ceases, comes the enslavement of male captives; whence 
results, in somo cases, an operative part clearly marked off 
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from the regulative part. Among the Chinooks, " slaves do 
all the laborious work." We read that the Beluchi, avoiding 
the hard labonr of cultivation, impose it on the Jutts, the 
ancient inhabitanta whom they have subjiigated. Beecham 
savs it is usual on the Gold Coast to make the slaves clear 
the ground for cultivation. And among the Felatahs " slaved 
are numerous : the males are employed in weaving, collecting 
wood or grass, or on any other kind of work ; some of the 
women are engaged in spinning , . • in preparing the yam 
for the loom, others in pounding and grinding com, etc." 

Along with that increase of mass caused by union of 
primary social aggregates into a secondary one, a further 
unlikeness of parts arises. The holding together of the Com- 
pound Cluster implies a head of the whole as well as heads of 
the parts; and a differentiation analogous to that which 
originally produced a chief, now produces a chief of Chiefs. 
Sometimes the combination is made for defence against a 
common foe, and sometimes it results from conquest by one 
tribe of the rest. In this last case the predominant tribe, in 
niaintaining its supremacy, develops more highly its mili- 
tary character : thus becoming unlike the others. 

After such Clusters of Clusters have been so Consolidated 
that their united powers can be wielded by one governing 
agency, there come alliances with, or subjugations of, other 
Clusters of Clusters, ending from time to time in coalescence. 
When this happens there results still greater complexity in 
the governing agency, with its king, local rulers, and petty 
Chiefs; and at the same time, there arise more marked 
divisions of classes — military, priestly, slave, etc. Clearly^ 
then, complication of structure accompanies increase of mass. 

§ 229. This increase of heterogcneity, which in both 
.classes of aggregates goes along with growth, presents 
another trait in common. Beyond unlikenesses of parts 
due to development of the co-ordinating agencies, there 
presently follow unlikenesses among the agencies co- 
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ordinated — the Organs of alimentatlon, etc., in the one case, 
and the industrial structures in the other. 

When animal-aggregates of the lowest order unite td 
form one of a higher order, and when, again, these secondary 
aggregates are compounded into tertiary aggregates, each 
component is at first similar to the other components ; but 
in the course of evolution dissimilarities arise and become 
more and more decided. Among the CoslerUerata the stages 
are clearly indicated, From the sides of a common hydra, 
bud out young ones which, when fully developed, separate 
from their parent. In the Compound hydroids the young 
polypes produeed in like manner, remain permanently 
attached, and, tliemselves repeating the process, presently 
form a branched aggregate. When the members of tiie 
Compound group lead similar and almost independent lives, 
as in various rooted genera, they remain similar : save those 
of them which become reproductive Organs. But in the 
floating and swimming Clusters, formed by a kindred process, 
tlie differently-conditioned members become different, while 
assuming different functions. It is thus with the 

minor social groups combined into a major social group. 
Each tribe originally had within itself such feebly-marked 
industrial divisions as sufficed for its low kind of lif e ; and 
these were like those of each other tribe. But union facili- 
tates exchange of commodities ; and if, as mostly liappens, 
the component tribes severally occupy localities favour- 
able to unlike kinds of production, unlike occupations are 
initiated, and there result unlikenesses of industrial stinic- 
tures. Even between tribes not imited, as those of Australia, 
barter of products furnished by their respective habitats 
goes on so long as war does not hinder. And evidently 
when there is reached such a stage of integration as in 
Madagascar, or as in the chief Negro states of Africa, the 
internal peace that foUows Subordination to one government 
makes comraercial intercourse easy. The like parts being 
permanently held together, mutual dependence becomes 
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possible; and along with growing miitual dependence the 
parts grow unlike. 

§ 230. The advance of Organization which tlius follows 
the advance of aggregation, alike in individual organisms 
and in social organisms, conforms in both cases to the same 
general law : differentiations proceed from the more general 
to the more special« First broad and simple contrasts of 
parts; then within each of the parts primarily contrasted, 
changes which make unlike divisions of them; then within 
each of these unlike divisions, minor unlikenesses ; and so on 
continuaUy. 

The successive stages in the development of a vertebrato 
column, illustrate this law in animals. At tlie outset an 
elongated depression of the blastoderm, called the " primitive 
groove," represents the entire cerebro-spinal axis: as yet 
there are no marks of vertebrse, nor even a contrast between 
the part which is to become head and the part which is 
to become back-bone. Presently the tidgea bounding this 
groove, growing up and fclding over more rapidly at the 
anterior end, which at the same time widens, begin to make 
the skull distinguishable from the spine ; and the commence- 
ment of segmentation in the spinal part, while the cephalic 
part remains unsegmented, strengthens the contrast Witliin 
each of these main divisions minor divisions soon arise. 
The rudimentary cranium, bending forward, simultaneously 
acquires three dilatations indicating the contained nervous 
centres ; while the segmentation of ^ the spinal column, 
ßpreading to its ends, produces an almost-uniform series of 
" proto-vertebrse." At first these proto-vertebr® not only 
diflfer very little from one another, but each is relatively 
simple — a quadrate mass. Gradually this almost-uniforra 
series falls into unlike divisions — the cervical group, the 
dorsal group, the lumbar group; and while the series of 
vertebrae is thus becoming specialized in its dififerent regions, 
each vertebra is changing from that general form wliich it at 
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first had in common with the rest, to the more special form 
eventually distinguishing it from the rest. Throughout the 
embryo there are, at the same time, going on kindred pro- 
cesses ; which, first making each large part nnlike all other 
large parts, then make the parts of that part unlike one 
another. During social evolution analogous meta- 

morphoses may everywhere be traced. The rise of the struc- 
ture exercising religious control will serve as an example. 
In simple tribes, and in Clusters of tribes during their early 
stages of aggregation, we find men who are at oneo sor- 
cerers, priests, diviners, exorcists, doctors, — ^men who deal 
with supposed supematural beings in all the various possible 
ways: propitiating them^ Beeking knowledge and aid from 
them, commanding them, subduing them. Along with 
advance in social integration, there come both differences 
of function and differences of rank. In Tanna "there 
are rain-makers . . . and a host of other * sacred men ;' " 
in Fiji there are not only pries ts, but seers; among the 
Sandwich Islanders there are diviners as well as priests ; 
among the New Zealanders, Thomson distinguishes between 
priests and sorcerers ; and among the Kafiirs, besides diviners 
and rain-makers, there are two classes of doctors who respec- 
tively rely on supernatural and on natural agents in curing 
their patients. More advanced societies, as those of an- 
cient America, show us still greater multiformity of this 
once-uniform group. In Mexico, for example, the medical 
class, descending from a class of sorcerers who dealt an- 
tagonistically with the supernatural agents supposed to 
cause di^ease, were distinct from the priests, whose dealings 
with supernatural agents were propitiatory, Further, the 
sacerdotal class included several kinds, dividing the 
religious oflBces among them — sacrificers, diviners, singers, 
composers of hymns, instructors of youth ; and then there 
were also gradations of rank in each. This progress from 
general to special in priesthoods, has, in the higher nations, 
led to such markcd distinctions that the original kinsliips are 
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forgottert The priest-astrologers of ancient racea were ini- 
tiators of the scientific class, now variously specialized ; 
from the priest-doctors of old have come the medical class 
witb its Chief division and minor divisions ; while within the 
clerical class proper, have arisen not only various ranks 
from Pope down to acol3rtey bat various kinds of func- 
tionaries — dean, priest, deacon, chorister, as well as others 
dassed as curates aud chaplains. Similarly if we trace the 
genesis of any industrial structore; as that which from 
primitive blacksmiths who smelt their own iron as well as 
make implements from it, brings as to our iron-manu- 
facturing districts, where preparation of the metal is 
separated into smelting, refining, puddling, roUing, and 
where tuming this metal into implements is divided into 
various businesses. 

The transformation here illustrated, is, indeed, an aspect 
of that transformation of the homogeneous into the hetero- 
geneous which every where characterizes evolution ; but the 
truth to be noted is that it characterizes the evolution of 
individual orsranisms and of social organisms in especially 
highdegreea 

§ 231. Closer study of the facts shows us another striking 
parallelism. Organs in animals and organs in societies have 
internal arrangements framed on the same principle. 

Differing from one another as the viscera of a living 
creature do in many respects, they have several traits in 
common. E^ch viscus contains appliances for conveying 
nutriment to its parts, for bringing it materials on which 
to operate, for carrying away the product, for draining off 
waste matters; as also for regulating its activity. Though 
liver and kidneys are unlike in thqir general appearances 
and minute struetures, as well as in the offices they fulfil, 
the one as much as the other has a System of arteiies, a 
System of veins, a system of lymphatics — has branched 
Channels through which its excretions escape, and nerves 
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for exciting and checking it In large measure the like 
is true of those higher organs which, instead of elaborating 
and purifying and distributing the blood, aid the general 
life by carrying on external actions — the nervous and miis- 
cular Organs. These, too, have their ducts for bringing 
prepared materials, ducts for drafting off vitiated materials, 
ducts for carrying away effete matters; as also their Con- 
trolling nerve-cells and fibres. So that, along with the many 
marked differences of structure« there are these marked 
communities of structure. 

It is the same in a society. The clustered Citizens form- 
ing an organ which produces some commodity for national 
use, or which otherwise satisfies national wants, has within 
it subservient structures substantially like those of each 
other organ carrying on each other function. Be it a cotton- 
weaving district or a district where cutlery is made, it has a 
set of agencies which bring the raw material, and a set of 
agencies which collect and send away the manufactured 
articles; it has an apparatus of major and minor Channels 
through which the necessaries of life are drafted out of 
the general Stocks circulating through the kingdom, and 
brought home to the local workers and those who direct 
them ; it has appliances, postal and other, for bringing tliose 
impulses by which the industry of the place is excited or 
checked ; it has local Controlling powers, political and eccle- 
siastical, by which order is maintained and healthf ul action 
furtherei So, too, when, from a district which secretes 
certain goods, we tum to a sea-port which absorbs and 
sends out goods, we find the distributing and restraining 
agencies are mostly the same. Even where the social organ, 
instead of carrying on a material activity, has, like a uni- 
versity, the office of preparing certain dasses of units for 
social functions of particular kinds, this general type of 
structure is repeated : the appliances for local sustentation 
and regulation, differing in some respects, are similar in 
essentials — there are like classes of distributors, like classes 
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for civil control, and a specially-developed class for eccle- 
siastical controL 

On observing that this Community of structure among 
social Organs, like the Community of structure among organs 
in a living body, necessarily accompanies mutual dependence, 
we shaU see even more clearly tlian hitherto, how great 
is the likeness of nature between indiAddual Organization 
and social Organization. 

§ 232. One more structural analogy must be named. 
The formation of organs in a living body proceeds in ways 
which we may distinguish as primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary; and, paralleling them, there are primary, secondary, 
and tertiary ways in which social organs are formed, We 
wiU look at each of the three parallelisms by itself. 

In animalfl of low types, bile is secreted, not by a liver, 
but by separate cells imbedded in the wall of the intestine 
at one part. These cells individually perform their function 
of separating certain matters from the blood, and indivi- 
dually pour out what they separate. No organ, strictly 
80-called, exists ; but only a number of uuits not yet aggre- 
gated into an organ. This is analogous to the 

incipient form of an industrial structure in a society. At 
first each worker carries on his occupation alone, and him- 
self disposes of the product to consumers. The arrangement 
still extant in our villages, where the cobbler at his own 
fireside makes and sells boots, and where the blacksmith 
single-handed does what iron-work is needed by his neigh- 
bours, exemplifies the primitive type of every ppoducing 
structure. Among savages slight differentiations arise from 
individual aptitudes. Even of the degraded Fuegians, Fitz- 
Toy teils US that "one becomes an adept with the spear; 
another with the sling; another with a bow and arrows." 
As like dififerences of skill among members of primitive 
tribes, cause some to become makers of special things, it 
results that necessarily the industrial organ begins aa a 
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social Unit. Where, as among the Shasta Indiana of Cali- 
fornia, arrow-inaking is a distinct profession, it is clear 
that manipulative superiority being the cause of the difTeren- 
tiation, the worker is at first Single. And during subsequent 
periods of growth, even in small settled communities, this 
type continues. The Statement that among the Coast 
Negroea, " the most ingenious man in the village is usually 
the blacksmith, joiner, architect, and weaver," while it shows 
US artizan-functions in an undifferentiated stage, also shows 
US how completely individual is the artizan-structure : the 
implication being that as the society grows, it is by the 
addition of more such individuals, severally carrying on 
their occupations independently, that the additional demand 
is met 

By two simultaneous changes, an incipient secreting organ 
in an animal reaches tliat higher structure with which our 
next comparison may be made. The cells pass from a 
scattered Cluster into a compact Cluster; and they severally 
become Compound. In place of a Single cell elaborating and 
emitting its special product, we now have a small elongated 
sac containing a family of cells; and this, through an 
opening at one end, gives exit to their producta. At the 
same time there is formed an integrated group of such 
follicles, each containing secreting Units and having its 
separate orifice of discharge. To this type of in- 

dividual organ, we find, in semi-civilized societies, a type 
of social organ closely corresponding. In one of these settled 
and growing communities, the demands upon individual 
workers, now more specialized in their occupations, have 
become unceasing; and each worker, occasionally pressed 
by work, makes helpers of his children, This practice, 
beginning incidentally, establishes itself ; and eventually it 
grows into an imperative custom that each man shall bring 
up his boys to his own trade. lUustrations of this stage are 
numerous. SkilJed occupations, "like every other calling 
and Office in Peru, always descended from father to son. 
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The division of castes, in this particiilar, was as precise 
as that which existed in Egypt or Hindostan." In Mexico, 
too, " the sons in general learned the trades of their fathers» 
and embraced their professions.'' The like was true of the 
industrial structures of European nations in early times. 
l>y the Theodosian code, a Boman youth "was compelled 
to foUow the employment of his father . . . and the suitor 
who sought the hand of the daughter could only obtain his 
bride by becoming wedded to the calling of her family." 
In mediaeval France handiciufts were inherited; and the 
old English periods were characterized by a like usage. 
Eranching of the family through generations into a number 
of kindred families carrying on the same oecupation^ pro- 
duced the germ of the guild ; and the related families who 
monopolized each industry formed a Cluster habitually 
occupying the same quarter. Hence the still extant names 
of many streets in English towns — ^" Fellmonger, Horse- 
monger, and Fleshmonger, Shoewright and Shieldwright, 
Turner and Salter Streets:" a segregation like that which 
still persists in Oriental bazaars. And now, on observing 
how one of these industrial quarters was composed of many 
allied families, each containing sons working under direction 
of a father, who while sharing in the work sold the produce, 
and who, if the family and business were large, became 
mainly a Channel taking in raw material and giving out the 
manufactured article, we see that there existed an analogy 
to the kind of glandulär organ described above, which con- 
sists of a number of adjacent cell-containing follicles haviug 
sepamte mouths. 

A third stage of the analogy may be traced. Along with 
that increase of a glandulär organ necessitated by the more 
active functions of a more developed animal, there goes a 
change of structure consequent on augmentation of bulk. 
If the follicles multiply while their ducts have all to be 
brought to one spot, it results that their orifices, increas- 
ingly numerous, occupy a larger area of the wall of the 
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cavity which receives the discharge ; and if lateral extension 
of this area is negatived by the functional requirements, it 
results that the needful area is gained by formation of a 
caecura. Further need of the same kind leads to secondary 
caeca diverging from this main caecum ; which hence becomes, 
in part, a duct. Thus is at length evolved a large viscus, 
such as a liver, liaving a single main duct with' ramifying 
branclies running throughout its mass. Now we 

rise from the above-described kind of industrial organ by 
parallel stages to a higher kind, There is no sudden leap 
from the household-type to the factory-type, but a giudual 
transition. The first step is shown us in those rules of trade- 
guilds under which, to tlie members of the family, might be 
added an apprentice (possibly at first a relation), who, as 
Brentano says, "became a member of the family of his 
master, who instructed him in his trade, and who, like a 
father, had to watch over his morals, as well as his work :" 
practically, an adopted son. This modification having been 
established, there foUowed the employing of apprentices wlio 
had changed into joumeymen. With developraent of this 
modified household-group, the master grew into a seller of 
goods made, not by his own family only, but by others; 
and, as his business enlarged, necessarily ceased to be a 
worker, and became wholly a distributor — a Channel through 
which went out the products, not of a few sons, but of many 
unrelated artizans. This led the way to establishments in 
which the employed far outnumbered the members of the 
family ; until at length, with the nse of mechanical power, 
came the factory: a series of rooms, each containing a 
crowd of producing units, and sending its tributary stream 
of product to join other streams before reaching the single 
place of exit. Finally, in greatly-developed industrial organs, 
we see many factories clustered in the same town, and others 
in adjacent towns; to and from which, along brauching 
roads, come the raw materials and go -the bales of doth, 
calico, etc. 
There are instances in which a new industry passes throngh 
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tliese stages in the course of a few generations ; as happened 
with the stocking-manufacture. In tbe Midland counties, 
fifty years ago, the rattle and burr of a solitary stocking- 
frame came from a road-side cottage every here and there j 
the Single worker made and sold his product Presently 
arose work-shops in which several such looms might be 
heard going : there was the father and his sons, with perhaps 
a journeyman. At length grew up the large building con- 
taining many looms driven by a steam-engine ; and finally 
xnany such large buildings in the same town« 

§ 233. These structural analogies reach a final phase that 
is still more striking. In both cases there is a contrast 
between the original mode of development and a substituted 
later mode. 

In the general course of organic evolution from low types 
to high, there have been passed through by insensible modi- 
fications all the stages above described; but now, in the 
individual evolution of an organism of high type, these 
stages are greatly abridged, and an organ is produced by a 
comparatively direct process. Thus the liver of a mamma- 
lian embryo is formed by the accumulation of numerous 
cells, which presently grow into a mass projectiig from the 
wall of the intestine; while simultaneously there dips 
down into it a caecum from the intestine. Transforma- 
tion of this caecum into the hepatic duct takes place at 
the same time that within the mass of cells there arise 
minor ducts, connected with this main duct; and there 
meanwhile go on other changes which, during evolution 
of the organ through successively higher types, came oue 
aftpr anotlier. In tlie formation of industrial 

Organs the like happens. Now that the factory System is 
well-eätablished — now that it has become ingrained in the 
social Constitution, we see direct assumptions of it in all 
Industries for which its fitness has been shown. If at one 
place the discovery of ore prompts the setting up of iron- 
works, or at another a special kind of water facilifiales 
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brewing, there is no passing through the early stages of 
Single worker, familv, clustered families, and so on; but 
there is a sudden drafdng of mateiials and men to the spot, 
followed by formation of a producing structuie on the 
advanced tjpa Nay, not one large establishment only is 
thus evolved after the direct manner, but a Cluster of large 
establishments. At Barrow-in-Fumess we see a town with 
its iron-works^ its importing and exporting businesses, its 
extensive docks and means of communication, all in the 
Space of a few years framed after that type which it has 
taken centuries to develop through successive modification& 

An allied but even more marked change in the evolu- 
tionary process, is also common to both cases. Just as in 
the embryo of a high animal, various organs have their im- 
portant parts laid down out of their original order, in 
anticipation, as it were; so, with the body at large, it 
happens that entire organs which, during the serial genesis 
of the type, came comparatively late, come in the evolving 
individual comparatively soon. This, which Prof. Haeckel 
has calied heterochrony, is shown us in the early marking 
out of the brain in a mammalian embryo, though in the 
lowest vertebrate animal, no brain ever exists; or, again, 
in the segmentation of the spinal column before any alimen* 
tary System is formed, though, in a proto-vertebrate, even 
when its alimentary System is completed, there are but 
feeble signs of segmentation. Tlie analogous change 

of Order in social evolution, is shown us by new societiea 
which inherit the confirmed habits of old ones. Instance the 
United States, where a town in the far west, laid down in 
its streets and plots, has its hotel, church, post-office, built 
while there are but few houses; and where a railway is 
nm through the wilderness in anticipation of Settlements. 
Or instance Australia, where a few years after the huts 
of gold-diggers begin to Cluster round new mines, there 
is established a printing-oflBce and Journal ; though, in 
the mother-country, centuries passed before a town of like 
fiize developed a like agency. 
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SOCIAL FUNCTIONS, 



§ 234 Changes of structures cannot oecur without 
changes of functions. Much that was said in the last 
chapter might, therefore, be said here with substituted 
terms. Indeed, as in societies many changes of structure 
are more indicated by changes of function than directly 
Seen, it may be said that these last have been already de- 
scribed by implicatioiL 

There are, however, certain functional traits not mani- 
festly implied by traits of structure. To these a few pages 
must be devoted. 

§ 235. If Organization consists in such a construction of 
the whole that its parts can carry on mutually-dependent 
actions, then in proportion as Organization is high there 
must go a dependence of each part upon the rest so great 
that Separation is fatal; and conversely. This truth is 
equally well shown in the individual organism and in the 
social organism. 

The lowest animal-aggregates are so constituted that each 
portion, similar to every other in appearance, carries on 
similar actions ; and hei*e spontaneous or artificial Separation 
interferes scarcely at all with the life of either separated 
portion, When the faintly-differentiated speck o*' jrotoplasm 
forming a Bhizopod is accidentally divided, each division 
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goes ou as before. So, too, is it with those aggregates of the 
second order in which the components remain substantially 
alike. The ciliated monads clothing the homy fibres of a 
living sponge, need one another's aid so little that, when the 
8ponge is cut in two, each half carries on its processea with- 
out interruption. Even where some unlikeness has arisen 
ainong the units, as in the familiär polype, the perturbation 
caused by division is but temporary : the two or more por- 
tions resulting, need only a little time for the units to re- 
arrange themselves into fit fonns before resuming their 
ordinary simple actions. The like happena for the 

like reason with the lowest social aggregates. A headless 
Wandering group of primitive men divides without any 
inconvenience. Each man, at once warrior, hunter, and 
maker of his own weapons, hut, eta, with a squaw who has 
in every case the like drudgeries to carry on, needs con- 
cert with his fellows only in war and to some extent in 
the chase ; and, except for fighting, concert with half the 
tribe is as good as concert with the whole. Even where tho 
slight difierentiation impb'ed by chieftainship exists, little 
inconvenience results from voluntary or enforced Separation. 
Either before or after a part of the tribe migrates, some 
man becomes head, and such low social life as is possible 
recommences. 

With highly-organized aggregates of either kind it is 
very diflferent We cannot cut a mammal in two without 
causing immediate death. Twisting off the head of a fowl 
is fataL Not even a reptile, though it may survive the loss 
of its tail, can live when its body is divided. And among 
annulose creatures it similarly happens that though in some 
inferior genera, biscction does not kill either half, it kills 
both in an insect, an arachnid, or a crustacean. If 

in high societies the efiect of mutilation is less than in high 
anlmals, still it is great. Middlesex separated from its 
surroundings woiild in a few days have all its social processea 
stopped by lack of supplies. Cut off the cotton-district from 
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Liverpool and other ports, and there wotild come arrest 
of its indnstry foUowed by mortality of its people. Let a 
division be made between the coal-mining populations and 
adjacent populations which smelt metaLs or make broadcloth 
by machinery, and both, forthwith dying socially by arrest 
of their actions, would begin to die individually. Thougli 
"when a civilized society is so divided that part of it is left 
without a central Controlling agency, it may presently evolve 
one ; yet there is meanwhile much risk of dissolution, and 
before re-organization is efiBcient, a long period of disorder 
and weakness must be passed through. 

So that the consensus of fonctions becomes closer as evolu- 
tion advances. In low aggregates, both individual anJ 
social, the actions of the parts are but little dependcnt on one 
another ; whereas in developed aggregates of both kinds, that 
combination of actions which constitutes the life of the whole, 
makes possible the coniponent actions which co'^stitute the 
Uvea of the parts. 

§236. Another coroUary, "manifest a priori and proved 
a posteriori, must be named. Where parts are little differ- 
entiated, they can readily perform one another's functions; 
but where much difierentiated they can perform one another's 
functions very imperfectly, or not at all. 

Again the common polype furnishes a clear Illustration. 
One of these sack-shaped creatures admits of being turned 
inside out, so that the skin becomes stomach and the 
stomach becomes skin : each thereupon beginning to do the 
work of the other. The higher we rise in the scale of 
Organization the less practicable do we find such exchanges. 
Still, to some extent, substitutions of functions remain pos- 
sible in highly developed creatures. Even in man the skin 
shows a trace of its original absorptive power, now mono- 
polized by the alimentary canal: it takes into the System 
certaia small amounts of matter rubbed on to it. Such 
vicarious actions are, however, most manifest between parts 

82 
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having funcUous that are still allieiL If, for instance, thu 
bile-excreting function of the liver is impeded, other excre- 
tory organf, the kidneys and the skin, become Channels 
tlirough which bile is got rid of. If a Cancer in the obso- 
pha.;us prevents swallowing, the arrested food, dilating the 
cesophagiis, forms a pouch in which imperfect digestion is 
set up. But these small abilities of the differentiated parts 
to discharge one another's duties, are not displayed where 
they have diverged more widely. Though mucous mem- 
brane, continuous with skin at various orifices, will, if 
everted, assume to a considerable extent the characters and 
powers of skin, yet serous membrane will not ; nor can bone 
or niuscle undertake, for any of the viscera, portions of their 
f unetions if they faiL 

In social organisms, low and high, we find these relatively 
great and relatively small powers of Substitution. Of course, 
where each meraber of the tribe repeats every other in his 
mode of life, there are no unlike functions to be exchanged ; 
and where there has arisen only that small differentiation 
implied by the barter of weapons for other articles, between 
one member of the tribe skilled in weapon-making and 
others less skilled, the destruction of this specially-skilled 
member entails no great evil; since the rest can severally 
do for themselves that which he did for them, though not 
quite so weU. Even in settled societies of considerable sizes, 
we find the like holds to a great degree. Of the ancient 
Mexicans, Zurita says — ** Every Indian knows all handicrafts 
wliich do not require gi'eat skill or delicate instrumenta ;" 
and in Peru each man " was expected to be acquainted with 
the various handicrafts essential to domestic comfort:** the 
parts of the societies were so slightly diflerentiated in their 
occupations, that assumption of one anotlier's occupations 
remained practicable. But in societies like our own, spe- 
cialized industrially and otlierwise in high degrees, the 
actions of one part which fails in its function cannot be 
ÄSöumcd by other parts. Even the relatively-unskilled farm 
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labourcrs, were they to strike, would have their dutics very 
inadequately peiformed by the urban population; and our 
iron manufactures would be stopped if their trained artizans, 
refusing to work, had to be replaced by peasants or hands 
from cotton-factories. Still lese could the higher functions, 
legislative, judicial, etc., be eflfectually performed by coal- 
miners and navvies. 

Evidently the same reason for this contrast holda in the 
two cases. In proportion as the units forming any part of 
an individual organism are limited to one kind of action, as 
that of absorbing, or secreting, or contracting, or conveying 
au impulse, and become adapted to that action, they lose 
adaptation to other actions ; and in the social organism the 
discipline required for effectually discharging a special duty, 
causes unfitness for discharging special duties widely un- 
like it. 

§ 237. Beyond these two chief functional analogies be- 
tween individual organisms and social organisnis^ that when 
they are little evolved, division or mutilation causes small 
inconvenience, but when they are much evolved it causes 
great perturbation or death, and that in low types of either 
kind the parts can assume one another's functions, but can- 
not in high types; sundry consequent functional analogies 
might be enlarged on did space permit. 

There is the truth that in both kinds of organisms the 
vitality increases as fast as the fimctions become specialized 
In either case, before there exist structures severally adapted 
for the unlike actions, these are ill-performed ; and in the 
absenee of developed appliances for furthering it, the utiliza« 
tion of one another's Services is but sh'ght But along with 
advance of Organization, every part, more limited in its office, 
performs its office better; the means of exchanging benefits 
become greater ; each aids all, and all aid each with increas« 
ing efficiency ; and the total activity we call life, individual 
or national, augmeuta. 
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Much, too, remains to be said about the paralleUsm be- 
tween the changea bj which the functions become specialized; 
but this, along with other parallelisms> will best be seen on 
following out, as we will now do, the evolution of the several 
great eystems of orgaus, iudividual and social: considering 
their lespecüve structural aad functional traita togethdi; 
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STSTEICS OF OROAN& 



§ 237a. The liypothesis of evolation implies a truth wUch 
was established independently of it — ^the 'truth that all 
animals, however unlike they finally become, begin their 
developments in like ways. The first structural changes, 
once passed through m common by divergent types, aro 
repeated in the early changes nndergone by every new 
individual of each typa Admitting some exceptions, chieiSy 
among parasites, this is recognized as a general law. 

This common method of devdopment among individual 
oiganisms, we may expect to find paralleled by some com- 
mon method among social organisms; and our expectation 
will be verified. 

§ 238. In First PrindjpUs (§§ 149—152) and in the Prin- 
ciples of Biolog]/ (§§ 287 — 9) were described the primary 
oiganic differentiations which arise in correspondence with 
the primary contrasts of conditions among the parts, as outer 
and inner. Keglecting earlier stages, let ns pass to those 
which show ns the resulting Systems of organs in their 
simple forms. 

The aggr^ated nnits composing the Iowest coelenterate 
animal, have become so arranged that there is an outer layer 
of them directly exposed to the surrounding medium with 
its inhabitants, and an inner layer lining the digestive cavity 
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directly exposed only to the food. From units of the outer 
layer are formed those tentacles by which small creatures 
are caught, and those thread-cells, as they are called^ whence 
are ejected minute weapons against invading larger creatures ; 
while by units of the inner layer is poured out the solvent 
which prepares the food for that absoiption afterwards 
effected by them, both for their own sustentation and for 
the sustentation of the rest. Here we have in its first stage 
the fundamental distinction which pervades the animal king- 
dorn, between the extemal parts which deal with environ- 
ing existences — earth, air, prey, enemies, — and the internal 
parts which utilize for the benefit of the entire body the 
nutritious Bubstances which the extemal parts have se- 
cured. Among the higher Coelenterata a complica- 

tion occurs. In place of each Single layer of units there 
is a double layer, and between the two double layers a 
Space. This space, partiaUy separate from the stomach in 
creatures of this type, becomes completely shut oflf in types 
above it In these last the outer double layer forma the 
wall of the body; the inner double layer bounds the ali- 
mentary cavity; and the space between them, containing 
absorbed nutriment, is the so-called peri-visceral sac Though 
the above-described two simple layers with their inter- 
vening protoplasm, are but analogous to the outer and 
inner Systems of higher animals, these two double layers, 
with the intervening cavity, are horrwlogous with the outer 
and inner Systems of higher animals. For in the course of 
evolution the outer double layer gives rise to the skeleton, 
the nervo-muscular System, the organs of sense, the protect- 
ing structures, etc.; while the inner double layer becomes 
the alimentary canal, with its numerous appended orgaus 
which almost monopolize the cavity of the body. 

Early stages which are in principle analogous, occur in 
the evolution of social organisms. When from low tribes en- 
tirely undifferentiated, we pass to tribes next above them, we 
find classes of masi/crs and slaves — masters who« as warriors 
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carry on the offensive and defensive activities and thus 
especially stand in relations to environing agencies; and 
slaves who carry on inner activities for the general sus- 
tentation, primarily of their masters and secondarily of 
themselves. Of course this contrast is at first vague. 
Where the tribe subsists mainly on wild animals» its domi- 
nant men, being hunters as well as warriors, take a lai^ge 
ehare in procuring food ; and such few captives as are made 
by war, become men who discharge the less skilled and 
more laborious parts of the process of sustentation. Bat 
along with establishment of the agricultural State, the 
differentiation grows more appreciable. Though members of 
the dominant class, superintending the labour of their slaves 
in the fields, sometimes join in it ; yet the subject-class is 
habitually the one immediately in contact with the food- 
ßupply, and the dominant class, more remote from the food- 
Bupply, is becoming directive only, with respect to internal 
actions, while it is both executive and directive with respect 
to external actions, offensive and defensive. A 

Society thus composed of two strata in contact,^ compli- 
cates by the rise of grades within each Stratum. For small 
tribes the structure just described sufl&ces ; but where there 
are formed aggregates of tribes, necessarily having more- 
developed governmental and militant agencies, with ac- 
companying more-developed industrial agencies supporting 
them, the higher and lower strata severally begin to dif- 
ferentiate intemally. The superior class, besides minor 
distinctions which arise locally, originates everywhere a sup- 
plementary class of personal adherents who are mostly also 
warriors; while the inferior class begins to separate into 
bond and fre^. Various of the Malayo-Polynesian societies 
show US this stage. Among the £ast. Africans, the Gongo 
people, the Coast Negroes, tbe Inland Negroes, we find the 
same general sub-division — ^the king with his relatives, the 
class of Chiefs, the common people, the slaves ; of which the 
first two with their immediate dependents carry on the cor* 
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porate actions of the society, and the second two those 
actions of a rclatively-separate Order which yield it all the 
necessaiies of life. 

§ 239. In both individual and social oTganisms, after the 
outer and inner Systems have been marked ofif from one 
auother, there begins to arise a third System, lying between 
the two and facilitating their co-operation. Mutual depend- 
ence of the primarily-contrasted parts, implies intermedia- 
tion; and in proportion as they develop, the apparatus for 
exchanging products and influences must develop too. Thia 
we find it does. 

In the low ccelenterate animal first described, consisting 
of inner and outer layers with intervening protoplasm, the 
nutritive matter which members of the inner layer have 
absorbed from prey caught by members of the outer layer, 
is transmitted almost directly to these members of the outer 
layer. Not so, however, in the superior type. Between the 
double-layered body-wall and the double-layered alimentary 
cavity, there is now a partially-separate peri-visceral sac ; 
and this serves as a reservoir for the digested matters from 
which the surrounding tissues take up their shares of pre- 
pared fooA Here we have the rudiment of a distributing 
System. Higher in the animal series, as in Mollusca, this 
peri-visceral sac, quite shut off, has ramifications running 
throughout the body, carrying nutriment to its chief organs ; 
and in the central part of the sac is a contractile tube 
which, by its occasional pulses, causes irregulär movements 
in the nutritive fluid. Further advances are sliown by the 
lengthening and branching of this tube, until, dividing and 
sub-dividing, it becomes a set of blood-vessels, while its cen- 
tral part becomes a heart. As this change progresses, the 
nutriment taken up by the alimentaiy structures, is better 
distributed by these vascular structures to the outer and 
inner organs in proportion to tlieir needs. Evidently this 
distributing System must arise between the two pre-existing 
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Systems; and it necessarily ramifies in proportion aa the 
parts to which it carries materials become more remote, more 
numerons, and severally more complex. 

The like happens in societies. The lowest types have no 
distributing Systems — ^no roads or traders exist. The two 
original classes are in contact. Any slaves possessed by a 
member of the dominant class, stand in such direct relation 
to him that the transfer of products takes place without inter- 
vening persons; and each family being self-sufficing, there 
need no agents throngh whom to efifect exchanges of products 
between families. Even after these twp primary divisions 
become partiaUy subdivided, we find that so long as the social 
aggregate is a congeries of tribes severally carrying on 
within themselves the needful productive activities, a dis- 
tributing System is scarcely traceable : occasional assemblings 
for barter alone occur. But as fast as consolidation of 
such tribes makes possible the localization of Industries, 
there begins to show itself an appliance for transferriDg 
commodities; consisting now of Single hawkers, now of 
travelling companies of traders, and growing with the 
formation of roads into an organized System of wholesale 
and retail distribution which spreads everywhere. 

§ 240. There are, then, parallelisms between these three 
great Systems in the two kinds of organisms. Moreover, 
they arise in the social organism in the same order as in the 
individual organism ; and for the same reasons. 

A Society lives by appropriating matters from the earth— 
the mineral matters used for buildings, fuel, etc., the vegetal 
niatters raised on its surface for food and clothing, the 
animal matters elaborated from these with or without human 
regulation ; and the lowest social Stratum is the one through 
wliich such matters are taken up and delivered to ageuts 
who pass them into the general current of commodities : tlie 
higher part of this lowest Stratum being that which, in worl:- 
shops and factories, elaborates some of these materials 
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before they go to consumers. Clearly, then, the classes 
engaged in manual occupations play the same part in the 
function of social sustentation, as is played by the com- 
ponents of the alimentary organs in the sustentation of a 
living body. No less certain is it that the entire 

class of men engaged in buying and selling commodities 
of aU kinds, on large and small scales, and in sending them 
along gradually-fonned Channels to all districts, towns, 
and individuals, so enabling them to make good the waste 
caused by action, is, along with those Channels, fulfiUing 
an oflSce essentially like that fulfilled in a living body 
by the vascular System ; which, to every structure and every 
nnit of it, brings a current of nutritive matters pro- 
portionate to its activity. And it is equally mani- 

fest that while in the living body, the brain, the organs of 
sense, and the limbs guided by them, distant in position 
from the alimentary surfaces, are fed through the tortuous 
Channels of the vascular System; so the Controlling parts 
of a Society, most remote from the operative parts, have 
brought to them through courses of distribution often 
extremely indirect^ the needfiil supplies of consumable 
articles. 

That the order of evolution is necessarily the same in the 
two cases, is just as clear. In a creature which is both very 
small and very inactive, like a hydra, direct passage of nutri- 
ment from the inner layer to the outer layer by absorption 
suffices. But in proportion as the outer structures, becoming 
more active, expend more, simple absorption from adjacent 
tissues no longer meets the resulting waste; and in pro- 
portion as the mass becomes larger, and the parts which 
prepare nutriment consequently more remote from the parts 
which consume it, there arises the need for a means of 
transfer. UntU the two original Systems have been marked 
off from one another, this tertiary System has no func- 
tion; and when the two original Systems arise, they can- 
not develop far without corresponding development of this 
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tertiaiy System. In the evolution of the social 

organism we see the like. Where there exist only a class of 
masters and a class of slaves, in direct contact, an appliance 
for transferring products has no place ; but a larger society 
having classes exercising various regulative functions, and 
Idcalities devoted to diflferent Industries, not only aflfords 
a place for a transferring System, but can grow and compli- 
cate only on condition that tbis transfeniDg System makes 
proportionate advances. 

And now, having observed the relations among these 
three great Systems, we may trace out the evolution of eacb 
by itseli 
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THE SUSTAININQ SYSTEM. 



S 241. The parts carrying on alimentation in a living 
body and the parts carrying on productive Industries in tho 
body politic, constitute, in either case, a sustaining System : 
austentation is the ofiSce they have in common. These parts 
are differentiated in conformity with certain laws which aro 
common to individual organisms and social organisms ; and 
of these laws the most general is that which concerns 
localization of their divisions. 

As a typical example of this localization in vegetal organ- 
isms, may be named the ordinary contrast between the under* 
ground parts and the above-ground parts — the first absorb- 
ing water and mineral constitnents, and the last, by the aid 
of light, depriving the atmospheric carbonic acid of its car- 
bon. That this distinction of functions is originally caused 
by the relations of the two parts to environing agents, 
is proved by the facts that if not covered with an opaque 
hark, the root-part, when above the surface, becomes green 
and decomposes carbonic acid, while, conversely, branches 
bent down and imbedded in the ground develop rootlets. 
That is to say, unlikeness of their conditions determines 
this difference between the nutritive actions which these 
two great divisions of the plant carry on for the good of 
the whole. Among animals (with the exception 

of certain entozoa which, being immersed in nutritive mat- 
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ters, feed tliemselves through their outer surfaces) the outer 
surfaces take no share in alimentation. As already 
shown, the primaiy düferentiation, establishing in the 
extemal layers a monopoly of those activities which their 
Position makes possible» establishes in the internal layers 
a monopoly of those activities by which the swallowed 
prey ia utilized. Here we have to note how the gen- 
eral process of utilization is divided among the parts of 
the alimentary canal, in conformity with their respective 
relations to nutritive mattera. The course of evolution 
will be roughly conceived on recalling the antithesis be* 
tween the uniform digestive tube with undivided function 
which an inferior creature possesses, and the multiform 
digestive apparatus, with great and small divisions of func- 
tion, which a bird or mammal possesses. Secured in a solid 
form, the food has first to be triturated; and hence tritu- 
rating appliances when formed, come at, or near, the begin- 
ning of the series of structures — ^teeth where they exist, or 
a gizzard where they do not Crushed to pieces, the 
ingested substances must be further reduced before absorp- 
tion can begin; and their presence in an incompletely 
broken down State, therefore throws on a succeeding por- 
tion of the alimentary canal the duty of completing the dis- 
integration in a contractile sac, fumished with glands secret- 
ing solvent liquids. The pulp produced in this sac entaila 
on the next part of the canal a different office. There can no 
longer be trituration, or dissolution of large fragments into 
minute shreds; and any further preparation must consist 
in the addition of secretions which fit the matters for absorp- 
tion. Preparation being now completed, there remains 
nothing to do but take up what is prepared — the arrival at 
a certain part of the alimentary canal in an absorbable 
State, determines in that part the absorbing function. And 
similarly, though indirecüy, with the localization of the 
gi-eat appended glands (Prin, o/BioL, § 298 — 9). 

In the social organism localization of the vaxious indus- 
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tiies wliich jointly sustain tlie vhole, is determined in an 
analogous manner. Primarily, the relations to different parts 
of the organic and inoi-ganic environmenta, usuallj not 
alike over the whole area the Society Covers, initiate difFer- 
ences in the oecupations carried on. And, secondarily, the 
nearness to districts which have had their Industries thus 
fixed, fixes the positions of other Industries which espe- 
cially require their products. The fii'st of Üiese 

localizations is traceable even among the semi-civilized. 
Jackson describes some of the Fiji Islands as famous for 
wooden implcments, others for mats and baskets, others for 
pots and pigments — ^unlikenesses between the natural pro- 
ducts of the islands being the causes ; as also in Samoa, wheie 
Turner says net-making is "confined principally to the 
inland villages," and ascribes this to " proximity to the raw 
materiaL" The slightly-advanced societies of Africa show 
US kindred differentiations, having kindred origins. In 
Loango, " the sea-coasts are frequented by regulär professed 
fishermen/' and tliere are also men who live near the sea 
and make salt by "evaporating sea-water over a fire." 
Here local facilities manifestly fix these oecupations ; 
as they doubtless do in tliat Ashantee town which is 
devoted to potter}\ The extinct societies of Ajnerica had 
more numerous such instances. Lorenzana says — ^" An exten- 
sive commerce is carried on in this salt [saltpetre] by the 
Mexicans of Yxtapaluca and Yxtapalapa, which mean the 
places where salt, or Yxtatl, is gathered ; " and when we read 
in Clavigero of the potters of Cholula, the stone-cutters of 
Tenajocan, the fishers of Cuitlahuac, and the Aorists of 
Xochimiico, M^e cannot doubt that these several businesses 
grew up in places which respectively fumished natural ad- 
vantages for carrying them on. So of the Ancient 
Peruvians we aie told that "the shoes were made in the 
provinces where aloes were most abundant, for they were 
made of the leaves of a tree called mayuey. The arms also 
were supplied by the provinces where the materials for 
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Diaking them were most abundant," By showing us the 
generality of the law, tliese instances give point to the 
evidence around us. Familiarity must not make us over- 
look the meaning of the facts that the population friDgmg 
cur shorcs is, by virtue of its position, lad into occupations 
directly or indirectiy maritime — iBshing, sailing, ship- 
building — while certain coast-towns are, by physical circum- 
stances, differentiated into places of import and export; 
and that the inland population, mostly raising this or that 
kind of food as soil and climate determine, has its 
energies otherwise turned by proximity to the raw material, 
Lere to quarryiug Btoue or slate, here to brick-making, 
and in other places to raising minerals* Then, 

as above implied, there result the secondary localizations 
favoured by these. Where not drawn by natural advantages 
in the way of water-power, manufactures in general Cluster in 
or around regions where abundance of coal makes steam- 
power cheap. And if two materials are needed, the localiza- 
tion is determined by them jointly ; as with the nail-making 
industry at Stourbridge, where both iron and coal are close 
at band ; as in Birmingham,.with its multifarious hardwares, 
which is similarly adjacent to the sources of these two chief 
raw materials ; as in Manchester, which lies near the chief 
cotton port and on a coal region; as in SheflSeld, which, 
besides the five streams yielding its water-power, and its 
adjacency to supplies of iron, coal, and charcoal, has at band 
** the best grit in the World for grindstones." 

§ 242. This localization of organs devoted to the prepa- 
ration of those matters which the organism, individual or 
social, needfl for sustentation, exhibits a further common 
ti-ait. Alimentary structures diflPerentiate and develop in a 
maimer quite unlike that followed by regulating structures. 

Th'3 common trait referred to is most visible where the 
two kinds of aggiegates respectively consisted at first of 
aimilar eegments, which gradually became Consolidated, 
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Among animals the annulose type best shows us thia trana- 
formation with all its concomitants, The seginents, or 
somites, as they are called, forming a low type of aquatic 
worm, such as a Syllis^ repeat one another's structui'es. 
£ach has its eiilargement of the alimentary canal ; each its 
contractile dilatation of the great blood-vessel ; each its 
portion of the double nervous cord, with ganglia when these 
exist; each its branches from the nervous and vascular 
truDks answering to those of its neighbours; each its 
similarly answering set of muscles; each its pair of open- 
ings through the body-wall ; and so on throughout, even to 
the Organs of reproduction. ExtemaUy, too^ they bave like 
locomotive appendages, like branchise, and sometiines even 
like pairs of eyes {Prin. of Bid.^ § 205). But when we come 
to the higher AnntUosa, such as Crustaceans and Insects, 
the somites of which, much more integrated, are some of 
them so completely fused that their divisions are no longer 
traceable, we find that the alimentary organs have entirely 
lost their original relations to the somites. In a moth or a 
cockroach, the abdomen of which is still extemally seg- 
mented, these internal parts which cairy on sustentation do 
not, as in the annelid, repeat one another in each segment ; 
but the crop, stomach, glands« intestines, severally extend 
themselves through two, three, four, or more Segments. 
Meanwhile it is observable that the nervous centres carrying 
on co-ordination, though now partially unlike in the succes* 
sive Segments, have not lost their original relations to the 
Segments. Though in a moth the anterior ganglia, Con- 
trolling the extemal activities, have become a good deal 
displaced and integrated ; yet the ganglia of the abdominal 
Segments, now relatively small, remain in their localities. 

With the industrial structures which arise in a largo 
Society formed by permanent consolidation of small societies, 
the like happens : they extend themselves wäthout reference 
to political divisions, great or little. We have around us a 
suiüciency of illustratious. Just noting the partial difieren- 
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tiations of the agricultural System, here characterized by pre- 
dominance of cereal produce, here by the raising of cattle, and 
in moimtainous parts by sheep-farming — diflferences which 
have no reference to county-boundaries — we may note more 
especially how the areas devoted to this or that manu- 
facture, are whoUy unrelated to the original limits of political 
groups, and to whatever limits were politically established 
afterwards. We have an iron-secreting district occupying 
part of Worcestershire, part of StafiFordshire, part of War- 
wickshire. The cotton manufacture is not restricted to 
Lancashire, but takes in a northern district of Derbyshire, 
Aud in the coal and iron region round Newcastle and 
Durham it is the same. So, too, of the smaller political 
divisions and the smaller parts of our industrial structures. 
A manufacturing town grows without regard to parish- 
boundaries ; which are, indeed, often tmvei-sed by the pre- 
mises of Single establishments. On a larger scale the like is 
shown US by ourgreat city. London overruns mauy parishes ; 
and its increase is not checked by the division between 
Middlesex and Surrey. Occasionally it is observable that 
even national boundaries fail to prevent this consequence 
of industrial localization : instance the fact named by 
Hallam, that "the woollen manufacture spread from Flanders 
along the banks of the Eliine, and into the northern pro- 
vinces of France.'* Meanwhile the Controlling structures, 
however much they change their proportions, do not thus 
lose their relations to the original Segments. The regulating 
agencies of our counties continue to represent what were 
once independent governments. In the old English period 
the county was an area ruled by a comes or earL According 
to Bp. Stubbs,"the constitutional machinery of the shire thus 
represents either the national Organization of the several divi- 
sions created by West Saxon conquest ; or that of the early 
Settlements which uuited in the Mercian kingdom as it 
advanced westwards ; or the re-arrangeraent by the West 
Saxon dynasty of the whole of England on the principles 

83 
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already at work in its ewn shires." Similarly respecting tlie 
eighty small Gaulish states wliich originally occupied the area 
of France, M. Pustel de Coulanges says — " Ni les Romains ni 
las Germains, ni la f^odalit^ ni la monarchie n'ont d^truit 
ces unit^ vivaces ;" which up to the time of the Revolution 
remained substantially, as "jfrovinces" and "pa^s" the minor 
local governments. 

§ 243. This Community of traits between the developmeuts 
of Bustaining structm-es in an individual organism and in a 
social organism, requires to be expressed apart £rom detail 
before its füll meaning can be seen. 

AVhat is the course of evolution in the digestive System of 
an animal as most generally stated? That the entire ah- 
mentary canal becomes adapted in structure and function to 
the matters, animal or vegetal, brought in contaet with its 
interior ; and, further, that its several parts acquire fituesses 
for dealing ^ith these matters at successive stages of their 
preparation. That is, the foreign substances serving for 
sustentation, on which its interior operates, determine the 
ger.eral and special characters of that interior. And what, 
stated in terms similarly general, is the course of evolution 
in the industrial System of a society ? That as a whole it 
takes on activities and correlative structures, determined by 
the minerals, animals, and vegetals, with which its workers 
are in contaet; and that industrial specializations in parts 
of its Population, are determined by difierences, organic or 
iuorganic, in the local products those parts have to deal with. 

The truth that while the material environment, yieldiug 
in various degrees and with various advantages consumable 
things, thus determines the industrial differentiations, I have, 
in passing, joined with a brief indication of the truth that 
differentiations of the regulative or governmental structures 
are not thus determined The significance of this antithesia 
remains to be pointed out when the evolution of these 
governmental structures is tracei 
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THE DISTRIBUnNQ SYSTEM. 



5 244. In the laat chapter bat one, where the i^latioug 
between the three great Systems of organs were described^ 
it was pointed out that neither in an animal nor in a society 
can development of the sustaining System or of the regulato 
ing System go on without concomitant development of the 
distributing System. Transition from a partially-coherent 
gronp of tribes which are severally self-sufficing, to a com- 
pletely-coherent group in which industrial differences havo 
arisen, cannot take place without the rise of an agency for 
transfemng commodities ; any more than a Cluster of similar 
polypites can be changed into such a combination as we see 
in Diphyes, without some modification facilitating conveyance 
of nutriment from its feeding members to its swimming 
members. A mediaeval society formed of slightly-subor- 
dinated feudal states, each having besides its local lord its 
several kinds of workers and traders within itself, just as 
an annelid is formed of segments, each having besides its 
ganglia its own appendages, branchise, and simple alimentary 
tract; can no more pass into an integrated society having 
localized industries, without the development of roads and 
commercial classes, than the annelid can evolve into a 
crustacean or insect, characterized by many unlikenesses of 
parts and actions, without tlie growth of a vascular System. 

Herej thcn, we have to observe the implied parallelisms 
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between the distributing Systems, individual and social, in 
their successive stages. 

§ 245. Protozoa of the rhizopod type are without Channels 
of communication from part to part. The close proxiinity of 
the parts, the likeness of function among the parts, and their 
great variability of relative position, make a distributiog 
System alike tiseless and impracticable. Even such animal 
aggregates as Myxomycetes, which are of considerable extent 
but are homogeneous, have no permeable lines for the dis- 
tribution of nutriment. So is it with low societies. 

Tribes that are small, migratory, and without division of 
labour, by each of these characters negative the formation of 
Channels for intercoui*se. A group of a dozen or two, have 
among themselves such small and indefinite Communications 
as scarcely to make tracks between huts ; when migratory, 
as they mostly are, the beaten paths they begin forming at 
each temporary abode are soon overgrown ; and even where 
they are settled, if they are scattered and have no unlike* 
nesses of occupations, the movements of individuals from 
place to place are so trifling as to leave but faint tracea. 

Animal aggregates of which the parts, diflferently related 
to conditions, assume diflferent functions, must have Channels 
for tmnsfer which develop as the aggregates grow. Through 
the mere double-walled sac constituting a hydra, nutritive 
matter absorbed by the inner layer, may reach the outer 
layer without visible openiugs : passing, as we may assume, 
along lines of least resistance which, once opcned, are 
continually foUowed and made more permeable. With 
advance to larger aggregates having paits further from 
the stomach, there comes first a branching stomach — a 
trastric cavity that sends ramifications throughout the body. 
Distribution of crude nutritive matters through such gastric 
sinuses occurs in the ifedusce and again in the Plaruirue, 
l>ut in those higlier types characterized by a peii- visceral 
sac containiiig the filteied nutriment, this, which is the 
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nidiment of a vascular System, becomes the cavity out 
of which there diverge Channels ramifying through the 
tissues — lacuncB probably formed by the draughts of liquid 
caused by local demands, and established by the repetitions 
of such draughts. With societies, as with living 

bodies, Channels of commnmcation are produced by the 
inovements which they afterwards facilitate: each transit 
making subsequent transits easier, Sometimes lines opened 
by animals are followed ; as by the Nagas, who use the 
tracks made through the jungle by wild beasts. Similarly 
caused, the early patlis of men are scarcely better than 
these. The roads of the Bechuanas are " with difficulty to 
be distinguished from those made by the quaghas and 
antelopes." Throughout Eastem Africa ** the most frequcnted 
routes are foot-tracks like goat-walks/* And in Abyssinia, 
a high read " is only a track worn by use, and a little larger 
than the sheep-paths, from the fact of more feet passing over 
it.*' Even with such social growth as produces towns carrying 
on much intercourse, there is at first nothing more than an 
undesigned production of a less resistant Channel by force of 
much passing. Describing the road between the old and new 
capitals of the Bechuanas, Burchell says — ** This consists of a 
number of footpaths wide enough only for a Single person, 
and running either parallel to each other, or crossing very 
obliquely. I counted from twelve to about eighteen or 
twenty of these paths, within the breadth of a few yards." 

In animal organisms, ascending from the stage in which 
there is a mere oozing of nutritive liquids through the most 
permeable places in the tissues, to the stage in which occa- 
sional currents move feebly through indefinite sinuses, we 
come at length to the stage in which there are regulär 
raotions of blood along vessels having definite walls. As 
before pointed out, the formation of a true vascular System 
begins in the central regions and spreads to the periphery. 
At firat there arises in the peri-visceral sac a short open- 
mouthed tube, by the rhythmical contractions of which 
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agitation is kept np in the siinx)undiDg liquid, now entering 
oue end of this pulsating tube and now the other; and 
gradually this primitive heart, elongating and giving off 
smaller contractile vessels which ramify into the lacuncR, 
originates a vascular System. The like happens 

with Channels of communication through the social organism : 
indefinite lacuncg, as vre see that they are all at the outset, 
fiist acquire defiuite boundaries in the parts where there is 
most traffic. Of East African roads, which are commonly 
like goat-walks, Burton says that " where fields and villages 
abound they are dosed with rough hedges, horizontal tree- 
trunks, and even rüde stockades, to prevent trespassing and 
pilferage." So, too, in Dahomey, though the roads are 
mostly footpaths, yet " the roads to the coast, except in a 
few places, are good enough for wheeled vehicles,** while 
"the road, six or seven miles long, separating the two 
capitals, may compare with the broadest in England/* And 
from the capital of Ashant/ce, described as having broad, 
clean streets, there radiate towards distant parts of the 
territory eight pathways, cut by successive kings through 
the forest — doubtless replacing the primitive paths made 
by traffic. Ignoring Eoman roads, which were not produced 
by local evolution, we may trace in our own history this 
centrifugal development of Channels of communication. The 
paving of the central parts of London did not begin tili 
after the eleventh Century ; and, having got as far outwards 
as Holborn at the beginning of the fifteenth Century, it 
spread into some of the suburbs during the sixteenth Cen- 
tury. In Henry Vlllth's reign a way, when too deep and 
miry to be traversed, was "merely abandoned and a new 
track selected." Up to about 1750 the great north road from 
London was a tumpike for the first 100 miles, and ** north of 
that point there was only a narrow causeway fit for pack- 
horses, flanked with clay sloughs on either side." At the 
same time, in Korth-England and Mid-England, the roads 
were "still for the most part entirely unenclosed." Then 
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macadamization, an improvement belonging to our own Cen- 
tury, beginning with main lines of coramunication, gradually 
extended itself first tx) all turnpike roads, then to parish 
roads, and finally to private roads. 

Further analogies may be indicated, With increased 
pressure of traffic has come, in addition to the road, the 
railway ; which, in place of a Single Channel for movement 
in both directions, habitually has a double Channel — up-line 
and down-line — analogous to the double set of tubes 
through which, in a superior animal, blood proceeds from 
the centre and towards the centre. As in the finished 
vascular System the great blood-vessels are the most direct, 
the divergent seuondary ones less direct, the branches 
frora these more crooked still, and the capillaries the 
most tortuous of all; so we see that these chief lines 
of transit through a society are the straightest, high roads 
less straight, parish roads more devious, and so on down to 
cart-tracks through fields. One more stränge 

parallel exists. In considerably-developed animals, as many 
Mollusca, though the vascular System is so far complete in its 
central parts that the arteries have muscular coats, and are 
lined with "pavement epithelium," it remains incomplete 
at its peripheral parts : the small blood-vessels terminate 
in laciLTiGB of the primitive kinA Similarly in the developed 
distributing System of a society, while the main Channels 
are definitely bounded and have surfaces fitted for bearing 
the wear and tear of great traffic, the divergent Channels 
carrying less traffic are less highly structured; and the 
re-divergent ones, becoming less finished as they ramify, 
everywhere end in lacuncB — unfenced, unmetalled tracks 
for cart, horse, or pedestrian, through field or wood, over 
moor and mountain. 

Notice must also be taken of the significant fact tliat 
in Proportion as organisms, individual and social, develop 
largely the appliances for conflict with other organisms, these 
Channels of distiibution arise not for internal sustentation 
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only, biit partly, and often mainly, for transferring materials 
fiom tlie susta'ning parts to the expending parts. As in 
an animal with a large nervo-muscular System^ arteries are 
formed more for carrying blood from the viscera to the brain 
and limbs than for carrying blood from one viscus to another ; 
80 in a kingdom with activities predominantly militant, the 
Chief roads are those made for purposes of offence and 
defence. The consumption of men and supplies in war» 
makes more necessary thau all others the roads which take 
them; and thcy are the first to assume definiteness. We 
See this in the above>named royal roads in Ashantee ; again 
in the ancient Peruvian royal roads for conveying troops; 
and we are reminded of the relation in the empire of the 
Romans, between finished roads and military activity at 
remote points. The principle, however, remains the same: 
be it in the commercial railways of England or the military 
railways of Bussia, the Channels arise between places of 
supply and places of demand, though the consumption may 
be here in peace and there in war. 

§ 246. When from the Channels which carry, in the one 
case blood-corpuscles and serum, and in the other case men 
and commodities, we tum to the movenients along them, 
we meet with further analogies. 

Devoid of canals for distribution, animals of low types 
show US nothing but an extremely slow, as well as irregulär, 
diffusion through the tissues ; and so in primitive societies, 
where nothing beyond a small amount of barter goes on, the 
exchanged prodiicts are dispersed very gradually and in in- 
(leiinite ways: the movements are feeble, and do not con- 
Btitute anything like circulation. On ascending to 

such a type as an ascidian, having a peri-visceral sac with 
pulsating vessel in it, we see a distribution of nutriment 
which cannot be called circulation, but which approaches to 
it. The pulsations, setting up in the surrounding fluid such 
waves as send feeble currents through the sinuses and 
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hcunof, jresently undergo a reversal, causing movement in 
the opposite direction. This altemation of waves, now 
setting towards a certain part which thereupon becomes 
congested, and presently setting away from it towards parts 
which have been drained, is analogous to the first move- 
ments of distribution in developing societiesu We do not 
begin with constant currents in the same directions; but 
we begin with periodical currents, now directed to certain 
Spots and then away from them. That which, when 
established, we know as a fair, is the commercial wave 
in its fii'st form. We find it in slightly-advanced societies. 
The Sandwich Islanders met on the Wairuku river at stated 
times to exchange their products ; and the Fijians of dififerent 
islands, assembled occasionally at a fixed place for barter. 
Of course, with the increase of popuIation the streams of 
people and commodities which set at intervals to and from 
certain places, become moie frequent. The semi-civilized 
African kingdoras show us stages. On the Lower Niger, 
" every town has a market generally once in four days," and 
at difTerent parts of the river a large fair about once a 
fortnight In other cases, as at Sansanding, besides some 
daily sale there was a great market once a week, to which 
crowds from the surrounding country came. And then in 
the largest places, such as Timbuctoo, constant distribution 
has replaced periodic distribution« So, too, in the Batta 
tenitory, Sumatra, there are assemblings for traffic every 
fourth day ; and in Madagascar, besides the daily market in 
the capital, there are markets at longer intervals in the 
provincial towns. Ancient American societies displayed 
this stage passing into a higher. Among the Chibchas, 
along with constant traffic, the greatest traffic was at eight- 
day intervals ; and Mexico, besides daily markets, had larger 
markets every five days, which, in adjacent cities, were 
at different dates: there being meanwhile merchants who, 
Sahagun says, " go through the whble country . . . buying 
in one district and selling in others " — so fore-shadowiiig 
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a more developed System. Clearly these occasional assem- 
hlings and dispersings, shortening their intervals until 
they reach a daily bringing of producta by some and buying 
by otherg, thus grow into a regulär series of frequent waves, 
transferring things from places of supply to places of de* 
mand. Our own history shows how such slow periodic re- 
pletions and depletions, now in this locality and now in that, 
pass gradually into a rapid circulation. In early English 
times the great fairs, annual and other, formed the chief 
means of distribution, and remained important down to the 
seventeenth Century, when not only villages but even small 
towns, devoid of shops, were irregularly supplied by hawkers 
who had obtained tlieir Stocks at these gatherings. Along 
with increased population, larger industrial centres, and 
improved Channels of communication, local supply became 
easier; and so, frequent markets more and more fulfilled 
the purpose of infrequent fairs. Afterwards in chief places 
and for chief commodities, markets themselves multiplied; 
becoming in some cases daily, Finally came a constant 
distribution such that of some foods there is to each town 
an influx every morning ; and of milk even more than one in 
the day. The transitions from times when the movements of 
people and goods between places were private, slow, and 
infrequent, to times when there began to mn at intervals 
of several days public vehicles moving at four miles an 
hour, and then to times when these shortened their inter- 
vals and increased their speed while their lines of movement 
multiplied, ending in our own times when along each line of 
rails there go at high speed a dozen waves daily that are 
rcilatively vast; sufficiently show us how the social circu- 
lation progresses from feeble, slow, irregulär movements to 
a rapid, regulär, and powerful pulse. 

§ 247. If from the Channels of communication and the 
movements along them, we turn to the cii*culating currents 
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themselves, and consider their natures and their relations to 
the parts^ we still meet with analogies. 

Kelatively simple in a low animal, the nutritive fluid be- 
comes in a high animal relatively complex — a heterogeneous 
combination of general and specisd materials required by, 
and produced by, the several parts. Similarly, the currents of 
commodities, if they can be so caUed, which move from place 
to place in a low society, are little varied in composition; 
but as we advance to high societies, the variety of compo- 
sents in the currents continually increases. More- 

over, the parallelism of composition holds in another way; 
for in both cases relative simplicity is joined with crudity, 
whereas relative complexity in both cases results from 
elaboration. In low animal types the product of a rüde 
digestion is carried in an unprepared State through exten- 
sions of the gastric cavity to the neighbourhoods of the 
parts which need it; but in developed types the products 
are refined before they are distributed — protein substances 
of several kinds, fats, sugar, etc. And while the blood is 
thus made heterogeneous by containing many matters fitted 
for use, and while its heterogeneity is increased by the 
swarms of white and red corpuscles which take part in 
the processes of purification, etc., it is made more hetero- 
geneous still by the inorganic constituents which aid mole- 
cular change, as well as by the effete products of molecular 
change on their ways to places of exit If, in like manner, 
with the currents in a low societv, we contrast the cuirents 
in an advanced society, we see that here, too, the greater 
heterogeneity is mainly caused by the many kinds of 
manufactured articles fitted for consumption; and thougli 
certain waste products of social life do not return into the 
circulating currents, but are carried off by under-ground 
Channels, yet other waste products are carried off along those 
ordinary Channels of circulatiön which bring materials for 
consumption. Next we have to note the special 
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actions which the local structures exert on the general 
current of commodities. While in a living body the Organa 
severally take from the blood everywhere carried tbrough 
them, the materials needed for their sustentation^ those which 
are occupied in excretion and secretion also severally take 
from the blood particular ingredients, which they either cast 
out or Compound. A salivary gland forma from the matters 
it appropriates, a liquid which changes starch into sugar and 
by doing this aids the subsequent preparation of food ; the 
gastric follicles elaborate^ and pour out acids, etc., which 
help to dissolve the contenta of the stomach ; the liver, 
separating certain waste producta from the blood, throwa them 
into the intestine aa bile, along with that glycogen it forma 
from other components which is to be re-absorbed; and 
the Units of tliese several organs live, grow, and multiply, 
by carrying on their several busiuessea. So is it with 
social Organs. "While all of them, under restrictions to be 
hereafter specified, absorb from the distributed supply of 
commodities sharea needful for their sustentation» such 
of them as carry on manufactures, large or small, also 
select from the heterogeneous streams of things that run 
everywhere, the materials which they transform ; and after- 
wards return into these streams the elaborated producta. 
Ignoring for the moment the familiär aspect of sale and 
purchase, under which these transactions present themselvea 
to US, and contemplating simply the physical process, we 
see that each industrial structure, allowing various materials 
to pass through its streets untouched, takes out of the mixed 
curient those it is fitted to act upon ; and throws into the 
circulating stock of things, the articles it has prepared for 
general consumption» 

The fact that competition is common to the two cases 
must also be observed. Though commonly thought of as a 
phenomenon exclusively social, competition exista in a 
living body — not so obviously between parts that carry on 
the same f unction, as between parts that carry on different 
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functions. The general stock of nutriment circulating 
through an organism has to support the whole. Each organ 
appropriates a portion of tliis general stock for repair and 
growth. Whatever each takes diminishes by so mueh the 
amouut available for the rest All other organs therefore, 
jointly and individually, compete for blood with each organ. 
So that though the welfare of each is indirectly bound np 
with that of the rest; yet, directly, each is antagonistic to 
the rest Hence it happens that extreme cerebral action so 
drafts away the blood as to stop digestion ; that, conversely, 
the visceral demand for blood after a heavy meal often so 
dj-ains the brain as to cause sleep; and that extremely 
violent exertion, carrying an excessive amount of blood to 
the motor oigans, may arrest digestion, or diminish thought 
and feeling, or both. While these facts prove that there is 
competition, they also prove that the exalted function of 
a part caused by demands made on it, determines the flow 
of blood to it. Though, as we shall hereafter see, there is 
in the higher organisms a kind of regulation which secures 
a more prompt balancing of supplies and demands under 
this competitive arrangement, yet, primarily, the balancing 
results from the setting of blood towards parts in propor- 
tion to their activities. Morbid growths, which not only 
draw to themselves much blood but develop in themselves 
vasculär structures to distribute it, show us how local tissue- 
formation (which under normal conditions measures the 
waste of tissue in discharging function) is itself a cause of 
increased supply of materials. Now we have daily 

proof that in a society, not only individuals but classes, 
local and general, severally appropriate from the total 
stock of commodities as much as they can ; and that their 
several abilities to appropriate, normally depend on their 
several states of activity. If less iron is wanted for export 
or home consumption, furnaces are blown out, men are dis- 
charged, and there flows towards the district a diminished 
Btream of the things required for nutrition : causing arrest 
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of growth and, if continued, even decay. When a cofcton 
famine entails- greater need for wooUens, the increased 
activity of the factories producing them, while it leads to 
the drawing in of more raw material and sending out of 
more manufactured goods, deteriniues towards the cloth dis- 
tricts augmented Bupplies of all kinds — ^men, money, con- 
sumable commodities ; and thei'e results eulargement of old 
factories and building of new ones. Evidently this process 
in each social organ, as in each individual organ, results from 
the tendency of the units to absorb all they can from the 
common stock of materials for sustentation ; and evidently 
the resulting competition, not between units simply but 
between Organs, causes in a society, as in a living body, high 
nutrition and growth of parts called into greatest activity 
by the requirements of the rest, 

§ 248. Of cour.«e, along with these likenesses there go 
differences, due to the contrast named at the outset between 
the concreteness of an individual organism and the discrete- 
ness of a social organisnu I inay name, first, a düference 
which accompanies the likeness last dwelt upon. 

If the persons forming a body-politic were mostly fixed 
in their positions, as are the units forming an individual 
body, the feeding of them would have to be similarly effected. 
Their respective shares of nutriment, not simply brought to 
their neighbourhood, would have to be taken home to them. 
A process such as that by which certain kinds of food ai-e 
daily carried round to houses by a class of locomotive units, 
^^'ould be the universal process. But as members of the 
body politic, though having stationary habitations and work- 
iiig places, are themselves locomotive, it results that the 
process of distribution is effected partly in this way and 
partly by their own agency. Further, there results 

from the same general cause, a difierence between the ways in 
which niotion is given to the circulating currents in the two 
cases. Pliysical cohesion of the parts in an individual living 
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body, makes possible the propulsion of the nutritive liquid 
by a contractile organ ; but lacking this phy sical cohesion, 
and lacking too the required metamorphosis of units, the 
body-politic cannot have its cunents of commodities thus 
moved: though remotely produced by other forces, their 
xnotion has to be proximately produced by forces within the 
currents themselves. 

After recognizing these unlikenesses, however, we see that 
they do but quaüfy the essential likenesses. In both cases f 
80 long as there is little or no difierentiation of parts there 
is little or no need for Channels of communication among the 
parts; and even a differentiation^ when such only that the 
unlike parts remain in close contact, does not demand appli- 
ances for transfer. But when the division of labour, physio- 
logical or sociological, has so far progressed that parts at 
8ome distance from one another co-operate, the growth of 
Channels of distribution, with agents efiecting distribution^ 
becomes necessary; and the development of the distri- 
buting System has to keep pace with the other develop- 
^ents. A like necessity implies a like parallelism 

between the progressing circulations in the two cases. 
Feeble activities, small amounts of exchauge, obstacles to 
transfer^ unite in preventing at first anything more than 
very slow and irregulär repletions and depletions, now at 
one place now at another; but with multiplication of parts 
increasingly specialized in their functions, increasingly 
efticient therefore, and combining to produce an increased 
araount of general life, there goes an increased fteed for large 
distributions in constant directions. Irregulär^ weak, and 
slow movements at long intervals, are changed into a 
regulär rapid rhythm by strong and unceasing local 
demanda. Yet more. With the advance of the 

aggregate, individual or social, to a greater heterogeneity, 
there goes advancing heterogeneity in the circulating cur- 
rents ; which at first containing f ew crude matters, contain 
at last many prepared matters. In both cases^ too« structures 
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which elaborate the requisites for susteijtation, stand to 
these currents in like relations — take from them the raw 
materials on which they liave to operate, and directly or 
indirectly deliver into them again the producta ; and in both 
cases these structures, competing with one another for their 
shares o£ the ch-culating stock of consumable matters, are 
enabled to appropriate, to repair themselves, and to grow, in 
Proportion to their Performances of f unctions. 

Stated most generally, the truth we have to carry with ns 
is that the distributing System in the social organism, as in 
the individual organism, has its development detemiined by 
the necessities of transfer among inter-dependent parts. 
Lying between the two original Systems, which carry on 
respectively the outer dealings with surrounding existences, 
and the inner dealings with materials required for sustenta- 
tion, its structure becomes adapted to the requirements of 
this carrjdng function between the two great Systems 
wholes, and between the sub-divisiona of eacli. 



CHAPTER IX. 
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§ 249. When observing how the great Systems of organs, 
iudividual and social, are originally marked off from one 
another, we recognized the tmth that the inner and outer 
parts become respectively adapted to those functions which 
their respecbive positions necessitate — the one having to 
deal with environing actions and agents, the other having 
to nse internally-placed materials. We have seen how 
the evolution of interior structures is determined by tho 
natures and distributions of these matters they are in contact 
with, We have now to see how the evolution of the struc- 
tures carrying on outer actions is determined by the charac- 
ters of things existing around. 

Stated in a more concrete form, the general fact to be here 
Bet forth is, that while the alimentary Systems of emimals and 
the industrial Systems of societies, are developed into fitness 
for dealing with the substances, organio and inorganic, used 
for sustentation, the regulating and expending Systems 
(nen'o-motor in the one, and govemmental-military in the 
other) are developed into fitness for dealing with surround- 
ing organisms, iudividual or social— -other animals to be 
caught or escaped from, hostile societies to be conquered or 
resisted. In both cases that Organization which fits the 
aggregate for acting as a whole in conflict with other 

84 
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ASSi'^g^teS' indirectly results from the carrjing on of conflicts 
witli otber aggregates. 

§ 250. To be slow of speed is to be caught by an enemy; 
to be wanting in swif tness is to fail in catching prey : death 
being in either case the result. Sharp sight saves the herb- 
ivorous animal from a distant camivore ; and is an essential 
aid to the eagle's successful swoop on a creature far below. 
Obviously it is the same with quicknesa of hearing and 
delicacy of scent; the same with all improvements of limbs 
that increase the power, the agility, the aceuraey of move- 
ments ; the same with all appliances for attack and defence 
— clawSy teeth^ horns, etc. And equally true must it be that 
each advance in that nervous System which, using the 
information Coming through the senses, excitcs and guides 
these extemal organs, becomes established by giving an 
advantage to its possessor in presence of prey, enemies, and 
competitora. On glancing up from low types of animaU 
having but rudimentary eyes and small powers of motion, 
to high types of am'maLs having wide vision, considerable 
intelligence, and great activity, it becomes undeniable that 
where loss of lifo is entaUed on the first by these defects, 
life is preserved in the last by these superiorities. The 
implication, then, is that successive improvements of the 
Organs of sense and motion, and of the internal co-ordinating 
apparatus which uses them, have indii'ectly resulted from 
the antagonisms and competitions of organisms with one 
another. 

A parallel truth is disclosed on watching how there 
evolves the regulating System of a political aggregate, and 
how there are developed those appliances for offence and 
defence put in action by it. Everywhere the wars between 
societies originate governmental structures, and are causes 
of all such improvements in those structures as increase 
the efficiency of corporate action against environing societies. 
Observe, first, the couditions under which there is an absence 
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of tbis agency furthering combination ; and tben observe 
the conditions under which this agency begins to sbow 
itself. 

Where food is scarce» diffusion great, and co-operation 
consequently hindered, there is no establisbed cbieftainsbip. 
The Fuegians, the Cayaguas or Wood-Indians of South 
America, the Jungle-Veddahs of Ceylon, the Bnshmen of 
South Africa, are instances. They do not form unions for 
defcnce, and have no recognized authorities: personal pre- 
dominance of a temporary kind, such as tends to arise in 
every group, being the only approach to it. So of the Esqui« 
maux, necessarily much scattered, Hearne says — " they live 
in a State of perfect freedom ; no one apparently claiming the 
superiority over, or acknowledging the least Subordination to, 
another:" joined with which fact Stands the fact that they 
do not know what war means. In like manner where 
barrenness of territory negatives anything more than occa- 
sional assemblings, as with the Chippewayans, there is 
nothing like chieftainship beyond the effect due to character ; 
and this is very small. Elsewhere adequate con- 

centration is negatived by the natures of the peojie. They 
are too little social or too little subordinata It is thus with 
the Al)ors, a Hill-tribe of India, who, "as they themselves say, 
are like tigers, two cannot dwell in one den," and who have 
their houses " scattered singly or in groups of two and three/* 
It is thus, too, as before pointed out (§ 35), with the Mantras 
of the Malay peninsula, who separate if they dispute. Here 
both the dififusion and the dispositioa causing the dififusion, 
check the evolution of a political head. But it is 

not only in cases like these that governmental co-ordination is 
absent. It is absent also among tribes which are settled and 
considerably more advanced, provided they are not given 
to war. Among such Papuans as the Arafuras and the Dal- 
rymple Islanders, there are but nominal chiefs : the people 
living " in such peace and brotherly love with one another " 
that they need no control but the decisions of their eiders 
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The Todas, too, whoUy without military Organization, and 
described as peaceable, mUd» friendly, have no political 
headships. So again is it with the placable Bodo and 
Dhimals; described as being honest, truthful, entirelj free 
from revenge, cruelty, and violence, and as having beadmen 
whose authorities are scarcely more tban nominal To 
which, as similarly significant, I may add that the Lepchas, 
referred to by Sir J. Hooker as «amiable and obliging/' are 
Said by Campbell to be *• wonderfully honest " *' singularly 
forgiving of injuries,** " making mntual amends and conees- 
sions;" while at the same time 'Hhey are averse to soldiering, 
and cannot be induced to enUst in our army/' and are so 
little subordinate that they fly to the jungle and live on 
roots rather than submit to iujustica 

Now observe how the headless state is changed and 
political co-ordination initiated. Edwards says the Caribs 
in time of peace admitted no supremacy; but, he adds, 
" in war, experience had taught them that Subordination was 
as requisite as courage." So, too, describing the confedera- 
tions of tribes among the Caribs, Humboldt compares them 
with " those warlike hordes who see no advantage in the ties 
of Society but for common defence." Of the Creeks, whose 
Subordination to authority is but slight, Schoolcraf t says " it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to impress on the 
Community at large the necessity of any social compact, that 
should be binding upon it longer than common danger 
threatened them." Again, Bonwick says — " Chieftains un- 
doubtedly did exist among the Tasmanians, though they 
were neither hereditary nor elective. They were, never- 
theless, recognized, especially in time of war, as leaders of 
the tribes, . . . After the cessation of hostilities they re- 
tired . . . to the quietude of every-day forest life." In 
other cases we find a permanent change produced. Kotze- 
bue says the Kamschadales " acknowledged no chief;'* while 
another Statement is that t)ie principal authority was that 
of ** the old meu, or those who were remarkable for their 
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bravery." And then it is remarked that these Statements refer 
to the time before the Bussian conquest — ^before there had 
been combined Opposition to an enemy. This 

development of simple headship in a tribe by conflict with 
other tribeSyWe find advancing into Compound headship along 
"with larger antagonisms of race with race. Of the Fata- 
gom'ans Falkner teils us that though the tribes ''are at 
continual variance among themselves, yet they often join 
together against the Spaniards." It was the same with the 
North American Indians. The confederacy of the six nations. 
which cohered under a settled System of co-operation, resulted 
from a war with the English. Stages in the genesis of a 
Compound Controlling agency by conflict with other societies 
are shown us by the Polynesians. In Samoa eight or ten 
village-communities, which are in other respects independent, 

** mute by common consent, and form a district, or state, for mntual pro- 
tection« • • . When war is threatened by another district, no single 
▼illage can act alone; . . . Some of these districts or states have 
their king ; others cannot agree on the choice of one ; . • • tbere is 
no such thing as a king, or even a district, whose power eztends all 
over the group." Yet in case of war, they sometimes combine in twos or 
threea. 

Early histories of the civilized similarly show us how union 
of smaller social aggregates for oflFensive or defensive pur- 
poses, necessitating co-ordination of their actions, tends to 
initiate a central co-ordinating agency. Instance the Hebrew 
monarchy: the previously-separate tribes of Israelites be- 
came a nation subordinate to Saul and David, during 
wars with the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites and Phi- 
Ustines. Instance the case of the Greeks: the growth of 
the Athenian hegemony into mastership, and the Organiza- 
tion, political and naval, which accompanied it, was a con- 
comitant of the continued activity of the confederacy against 
extemal enemies. Instance in later times the development 
of govemments among Teutonio peoples, At the begin- 
ning of the Christian era there were only chieftainships of 
separate tribes ; and, during wars, temporary greater chief- 
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Cainships of ullied forcea Between the first and the fifth 
centnries the federations made to lesist or invade the 
Boman empire did not evolve permanent heads; bat in 
the fifth Century the prolonged miütary activities of these 
federations ended in transforming these militarj leaders 
into kings over oonsolidated states. 

As this differentiation by which there arises first a tem- 
poraiy and then a permanent militaiy head, who passes 
insensibly into a political head, is initiated by conflict with 
adjacent societies» it natorally happens that bis political 
power increases as military activity continnes. Everywhere» 
providing extreme diffusion does not prevent, we find this 
cpnnexion between predatory activity and Submission to 
despotic role. Asia shows it in the Kii^hiz tribes, who 
are slave-hnnters and robbers, and of whose manaps, once 
elective bat now hereditaiy, the Michells say — ^"The word 
Manap literally means a tyrant, in the ancient Greek sense. 
It was at first the proper name of an eider distinguished for 
bis craelty and unrelenting spirit; from him the appella- 
tion became general to all Kirghiz ralers." Afriea shows it 
in the cannibal Niam-niams, whose king is unlimited lord 
of persons and things ; or again in the sangoinary Dabomans 
with their Amazon army, and in the warlike Ashantees» 
all trained to arms: both of them ander govemments so 
absolute that the highest officials are slaves to the king. 
Polynesia shows it in the ferocious Fijians, whose tribes are 
ever fighting with one another, and among whom loyalty 
to absolute rulers is the extremest imaginable — even so ex- 
treme that people of a slave distriet " said it was their duty 
to become food and sacrifices for the chiefs." This 

relation between the degree of power in the political head 
and the degree of militancy, has, indeed, been made familiär 
to US in the histories of ancient and modern civilized races. 
The connexion is implied in the Assyrian inscriptions as 
well as in the frescoes and papyri of Egypt. The case of 
Pausauias and other such cases, were regarded by the Spar- 
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fcans themsclves as sTiowing the tendency of generals to 
become despots — as showing, that is, the tendency of aetive 
Operations against adjacent societies to generate centralized 
political power. How the imperativeness fostered by con- 
tinuous command of annies thus passes into political im- 
I>erativenesSy has beeu again and again shown us in later 
liistories. 

Here, then, the induction we have to carry with us is that 
as in the individual organism that nervo-muscular apparatus 
which carries on conflict with environing organisms, begins 
with, and is developed by, that conflict; so the govem- 
mental-mUitary Organization of a society, is initiated by, 
and evolves along with, the warfare between societies. Or, 
to speak more strictly, there is thus evolved that part of its 
goyemmental Organization which conduces to efficient Co- 
operation against other societies. 

§ 251. The development of the regulating System may now 
be dealt with. Let us first trace the governmental agency 
through its stages of complication. 

In small and little-differentiated aggregates, individual and 
social, the structure which co-ordinates does not become com- 
plex : neither the need for it nor the materials for forming 
and supporting it, exist But complexity begins in Com- 
pound aggregates. In either case its commencement is seen 
in the rise of a superior co-ordinating centre exercising 
control over inferior centres. Among animals the 

Annvlosa illustrate this most clearly. In an annelid the liko 
nervous structures of the like successive Segments, are but 
little subordinatcd to any chief ganglion or group of ganglia. 
ßut along with that evolution which, integrating and dif- 
ferentiating the segments, produces a higher annulose 
animal, there arise at the end which moves foremost, more 
developed senses and appendages for action, as well as a 
Cluster of ganglia connected with them ; and along with 
formation of this goes an increasing control exercised by it 
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ovei the ganglia of the posterior Segments. Not very strongly 
marked Id such little-integrated types as centipedes, a 
nervous ceiitralizatioD of this kind becomes great in such 
integrated types as the highei crustaceans and the arach- 
nida. So is it in the progress from Compound 

social aggregates that are loosely coherent to those that 
are Consolidated. Manitestly during those early stages 
in "which the chief of fi conquering tribe succeeds only 
in making the Chiefs of adjacent tribes tributary while 
he lives, the political centralization is but slight; and 
hence, as in cases before referred to in Africa and else- 
where, the powers of the local centres re-assert themselves 
when they can throw oflf their temporary Subordination. 
Many races which have got beyond the stage of sepa- 
rate simple tribes, show us, along with various degrees of 
cohesion, various stages in the subjection of local governing 
centres to a general governing centre. When first visited, 
the Sandwich Islanders had a king with turbulent Chiefs, 
formerly independent; and in Tahiti there was similarly a 
monarch with secondary rulers but little subordinate. So was 
it with the New Zealanders ; and so was it with the Malagasy 
until a Century since. The nature of the political organiza* 
tion during such stages, is shown us by the relative degrees 
of power which the general and special centres exercise over 
the people of each division. Thus of the Tahitians we read 
that the power of the chief was supreme in bis own district; 
and greater than that of the king over the whole. Lichten- 
stein teils US of the Koossas that "they are all vassals of 
the king, Chiefs, as well as those under them ; but the sub- 
jects are generally so blindly attached to their chiefs, that 
they will foUow them against the king." ** Scarcely would 
the slave of an Ashantee cliief," says Cmickshank, "^obey 
the mandate of his king, without the special concurrence of 
his immediate master." And conceming the three grades 
of Chiefs among the Araucanians, Thompson says of those 
who rule the smallest divisions that^ '' their authority is less 
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precarioiis* than that of the higher oflicers. These few 
instances, which might readily be multiplied, reinind us of 
the relations between major and minor political centres in 
feudal times; when there were long periods during which 
the siibjection of barons to kings was being established — 
during which failures of cohesion and re-assertions of local 
authority occurred— during which there was loyalty to the 
district ruler greater than that to the gcneral ruler. 

And now let us note deliberately, what was before im- 
plied, that this Subordination of local governing centres 
to a general governing centre, accompanies co-operation 
of the components of the Compound aggregate in its con- 
flicts with other like aggregates. Between such superior 
Anniilbsa as the winged insects and clawed crustaceans 
above described as having centralized nervous Systems, and 
the inferior Annulosa composed of many similar Segments 
with feeble limbs, the contrast is not only in the absence 
from these last of centralized nervous Systems, but also 
in the absence of ofTensive and defensive appliances of 
efficient kinds. In the high types, nervous Subordination of 
the posterior Segments to the anterior, has accompanied the 
growth of those anterior appendages which preserve the 
aggregate of Segments in its dealings with prey and 
enemies; and this centralization of the nervous struc- 
ture has resulted from the co-operation of these externa! 
Organa It is thus also with the political centraliza- 

tions which become permanent. So long as the Subordination 
is established by internal conflict of the divisions with one 
another, and hence involves antagonism among them, it 
remains unstable; but it tends towards stability in pro* 
Portion as the regulating agents, major and minor, are 
habituated to combined action against external enemies. 
The recent changes in Germany have re-illustrated under 
OUT eyes this political centralization by combination in war, 
which was so abundantly illustrated in the Middle Ages by 
the rise of monarchical govemments over numerous fiefs. 
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Hov this Compound regulating agency for internal con- 
troly results from combined extemal actions of tbe com« 
pound aggregate in war, we may understand on remember* 
ing that at first the army and the nation are substautially 
the same. As in each primitive tribe the man are all 
warriors, so, during early stages of civilization the military 
body is co-extensive with the adult male population ex- 
cluding only the slaves — co-extensive with all that part of 
the Society which has political life. In fact the anny is 
the nation mobilized, and the nation the quiescent army. 
Hence men who are local rulers while at home, and leaders of 
their respective bands of dependents when fighting a common 
foe under direction of a general leader, become minor 
heads disdplined in Subordination to the major head ; and 
as they carry more or less of this Subordination home with 
them, the military Organization developed during war sur* 
vives as the political Organization during peace. 

Chiefly, however, we have here to note that in the Com- 
pound regulating System evolved during the formation of a 
Compound social aggregate, what were originally independ* 
ent local centres of regulation become dependent local 
centres, serving as deputies under command of the general 
centre; just as the local ganglia above described become 
agents acting under direction of the cephalic ganglia. 

§ 252. This formation of a Compound regulating System 
characterized by a dominant centre and subordinate centres, 
is accompanied, in both individual organisms and social 
organisms, by increasing size and complexity of the domi- 
nant centre. 

In an animal, along with development of senses to yield 
Information and limbs to be guided in conformity with it, so 
that by their co-operation prey may be caught and enemies 
escaped, there must arise one place to which the various 
kinds of information are brought, and from which are issued 
the adjusted motor Impulses; and, in proportion as evolu- 
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tion of the senses and limbs progressea, this centre which 
ütilizea increasingly-varied infoTmation and directs better- 
combined movements, necessarily comes to have more numer« 
ous unlike parts and a greater total mass. Ascending 
through the annulose sub-kingdom, we find a growing aggre- 
gation of optic, auditorj, and other ganglia recciving Stimuli, 
together with the ganglia Controlling the chief legs, claws, 
etc. And so in the vertebrate series» beginning in its lowest 
member with an almost uniform cord formed of local centrea 
undirected by a brain, we rise finally to a cord appended to 
an integrated Cluster of minor centres through which aro 
issued the commands of certain supreme centres growing out 
of them. ' In a society it similarly happens that the 

political agency which gains predominance» is graduaily 
augmented and complicated by additional parts for addi- 
tional functions. The chief of Chiefs begins to require 
helpers in carrying on controL He gathers round him some 
who get information, some with whom he consults, some who 
execute his commands. No longer a governing uuit, he 
becomes the nucleus in a Cluster of governing units. Yarious 
stages in this compounding» proceeding generally from 
the temporary to the permanent, may be observed. In 
the Sandwich Islands the king and governor have each a 
number of chiefs who attecd on tliem and execute their 
Orders. The Tahitian king had a prime minister, aa well 
as a few chiefs to give advice; and in Samoa, too, each 
village chief has a sort of prime minister. Africa shows us 
stages in this progress from simple personal govemment to 
government through agents. Among the Beetjuans (a 
Bcchuana people) the king executes " his own sentence, even 
when the criminal is condemned to death ;" and Lichtenstein 
teils US of another group of Bechuanas (the Maatjaping) that, 
his people being disorderly, the monarch " swung his tre- 
mendous yambok of rhlnoceros leather, striking on all sides, 
tili he tairly drove the whole multitude before him :" being 
thereupon imitated by his courtiers. And tlien of the 
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BacliapJD government, belonging to thia same race, we learn 
that the duty of the chief a brother " was to convey tbe Chiefs 
Orders wlierever the caae demanded, and to eee them put 
in execution." Ämoug the Koossas, governed by a king 
and vassal cbiefs, every chief has councillors, and "the 
great Council of the kiog is composed of the chiefs of 
particulat kraals." ^gain, the Zulu eovereign shares liis 
power with two soldiers of his choice, and these form the 
supreme judges of the country. 7he appendages which add 
to the aize and complexity of the governing centre in the 
larger African kingdoms are many and fuUy established. 
In Dahomey, besides two premiers and various functionaries 
siirrounding the king, there are two judges, of whom ona 
or other is " almost constantly with the klug, iuforniLng him 
of every circumBtance that passes;" and, atcording to 
Biirton, every official is prövided with a. secoud in command, 
vho ia in reality a spy. Though the king joins in judging 
causes; and though whea his executioners bungle he hiroself 
Bhows them how to cut off heads, yet he has agents around 
him iuto wbose bands these funetions are gradually bipsing; 
as, in the Compound nervous structures above described, 
tbere are appended centres through which information is 
communicated, and appended centres through wbich the 
decisioQS pass into execution. How in civilized natiuus 
analogous developments have taken place — how among oar- 
aelves William the Conqueror made his " justiciar " supreme 
administrator of law and finance, having nnder him t« body 
of Secretaries of whom the chief was calied Chancellor ; how 
tbe justiciar became Fiime Minister and bis staff a supreme 
court, employed alike on finaucial and judicial afiaiis and in 
reviBton of laws; how this in course of time became special- 
ized and complicated by append^a ; needa not to be ehowD 
in detaiL Always tiie central governing agency while being 
enlarged, is made increasingly heterogeneous by the multi- 
plication of parts having specialJzed funetions. And 

then, aa in nervous evolutioa after a certain compUcation of 
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the directive and executive centres is reached, tliere begin 
to grow deliberative centres, which, at first anobtrusive, 
eventually predominate ; so in political evolution, fchose as- 
semblies «^liich contemplate the remoter results of political 
actioDS, beginning as small additions to the central governing 
agency, outgrow the rest. It is manifest that these latest and 
highest governing centres pert'orm in the two cases aiialogous 
functions. As in a man the cerebrum, while absorbed in the 
guidance of conduct at large, mainly in reference to the future, 
leaves the lower, simpler, older centres to direct the ordinary 
movements and even the mechanical occupations; so the 
deliberative assembly of a nation, not attending to those 
routine actions in the body politic controlled by the various 
administrative agencies, is occupied with general require- 
ments and the balancing of many interests which do not 
concem only the passing moment. It is to be observed, also, 
that these Iiigh centres in the two cases, are neither the im- 
mediate recipients of Information nor the immediate issuers 
of commands ; but receive from inferior agencies the facts 
which guide their decisions, and through other inferior 
agencies get those decisions carried into execution. The 
cerebrum is not a centre of Sensation or of motion ; but has 
the function of nsing the Information brought through the 
sensory centres, for determining the actions to be excited by 
the motor centres. And in like manner a developed legis- 
lative body, though not incapable of getting impressions 
directly from the facts, is habitually guided by impressions 
indirectly gained through petitions, through the press, 
through reports of committees and commissions, through 
the heads of ministerial departments; and the judgments it 
arrives at are executed not iinder its immediate direction but 
under the immediate direction of subordinate centres, 
ministerial, judicial, etc. 

One further concomitant may be added. During evolu- 
tion of the supreme regulatiug centres, individual and social, 
the older parts become relatively automatic. A simple 
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ganglion with its afferent and efferent fibres, receives 
Stimuli and issues impulses unhelped and unchecked; 
but when there gather round it ganglia througb wbich 
diffei*ent kinds of impressions come to it, and others through 
which go from it impulses causing different motions, it be- 
comes dependent on these, and in part an agent for transform- 
ing the sensoiy excitements of tbe first into the motor 
discharges of tbe last. As the supplementary parts multiply, 
and the impressions sent by them to tbe original centre, in- 
creasing in number and variety, involve multiplied impulses 
sent througb the appended motor centres, this original 
centre becomes more and more a Channel througb which, 
in an increasingly-mechanical way, special Stimuli lead to 
appropriate actions. Take, for example, three stages in the 
vertebrate animaL We have first an almost uniform spinal 
cord, to the successive portions of wbich are joined tbe 
sensory and motor nerves supplying the successive por- 
tions of the body: tbe spinal cord is here the supreme 
regulator. Then in the neiTous System of vertebrates some- 
what more advanced, the medulla oblongata and the sen- 
sory ganglia at the anterior part of this spinal cord, taking 
a relatively large share in receiving those guiding im- 
pressions wbich lead to motor discharges from its posterior 
part, tend to make this subordinate and its actions me- 
chanical: the sensory ganglia have now become the chief 
rulers. And when in the course of evolution the cerebrum 
and cerebellum grow, the sensory ganglia with the co-ordi- 
nating motor centre to wbich Ihey were joined, lapse into 
mere receivers of Stimuli and conveyers of impulses : the 
last-formed centres acquire supremacy, and those preceding 
them are their servants. Thus is it with kings, 

ministries, and legislative bodies. As the original political 
liead, acquiring larger functions, gathers agents around bim 
who bring data for decisions and undertake execution of 
them, he falls more and more into the hands of these 
agents — has bis judgments in great degree made for bim 
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bj infonners and advisers, and his deputed acta modified 
by executive oflBcei's: the ministry begins to rule through 
the original ruler. At a later stage the evohition of legia« 
lative bodies is followed by the Subordination of ministriea ; 
who, holding their places by the support of majorities, 
are substantially the agents executing the wills of those 
majorities. And while the ministry is thus becoming less 
deliberative and more executive, as the monarch did pre- 
viously, the monarch is becoming more automatic: royal 
functions are performed by commission ; royal speeches are 
but nominally such ; royal assents are practically matters of 
fomL This general truth, which our own constitutional 
history so well illustrates, was illustrated in another way 
duiing the development of Athenian institutions, poli- 
tical^ judiciair and administrative: the older classes of 
functionaries survived, but feil into subordinate positions, 
performing duties of a comparatively routine kind« 

§ 253. From the general structures of regulating Systems, 
and from the structures of their great centres of control, we 
must now tum to the appliances through whi(di eontrol is 
exercised. For co-ordinating the actions of an aggregate, 
individual or social, there must be not only a govemiDg 
centre, but there must also be media of communication 
through which this ceiitre may affect the parts. 

Ascending stages of animal Organization carry us from 
types in which this requirement is scarcely at all fulfilled, 
to types in which it is fulfilled effectually. Aggregates 
of very humble Orders, as Sponges, TkallassicoUoB, etc., with- 
out co-ordinating centres of any kiud, are also without meaus 
of transferring impulses from part to part ; and there is no 
co-operation of parts to meet an outer action. In Hydrosoa 
and Actinozoa, not possessing visible centres of co-ordination' 
slow adjustments result from the diffusion of molecular 
changes from part to part through the body : contraction of 
the whole creature presently foUows rough bandling of the 
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tentacles, while contact of the tentacles with nutritive matter 
causes a gradual closing of tbem aronnd iL Here by the 
propagatioD ot some influence among tbem, the parts are 
made to co-operate toi the general good, feebly and slug- 
gishly. In Folyxoa, along with the riae of distinct nerve- 
centrea, there is a rise of distinct nerve-fibres, conveying 
inipulses rapid]; along definite liues, instead of slowly 
through the substance in generaU Hence comes a relatively 
prompt co-opemtion ot parta to deal with sudden extemal 
actions. And as these iiiternuncial lines multiply, becoming 
at the Same time w£ll odjiisted in theii connexions, they 
make possible those varied co-ordinations which developed 
uervoua centres direct. Anaiogous stages in aociat 

evolution are suffioiently manifest. Over a territory covered 
by groups devoid of polittcal Organization, news of an inroad 
spveads from peraon to person, taking long to diffuse over the 
whole area; and the inability of the scattered mass to 
co-operate, is involved as mucb by the absenco of int«r> 
nuncial agenciea aa by the absence of regulating centres. 
But along with euch slight political co-ordination as union 
for deleuce producus, there arise appliances for influeacing 
the actions ot distant alliea Even the Fuegiana light fires 
to communicate intelligence. The Tasnianians, too, made 
use ot sigual fires, as do also the Tannese ; and this method 
of producing a vague co-ordination among the parts in 
ceiiain euiergencies, is found among other uncivilized races. 
As we advance, and as more definite combinations of mor« 
varied kinda have to be effected for offence and defence, 
messengers are employed. Among the Fijians, for iustaiice, 
nien are seut with news and comniands, and use certnin 
ninemonic aids. The New Zealiuidera " occasionally eon- 
veyed Information to distant tribes duriug war by marks 
on gourds." In auch comparatively advanced states as 
those of Ancieiit America, ttiis method of sending news 
was greatly developed. The Mexicans had couriers who 
at fiiU Bpeed ran six-mile stages, and so carried intelligencei 
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it is Said, even 300 miles in a day ; and the Peruviana, besides 
their fire and smoke Signals in time of rebellion, had runners 
of the same kind. So, too, was it with the Persians. Hero- 
dotus writes : — 

^ Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian measengers. The 
entire plan is a Persian invention ; and this is the method of it. Along 
tlie whole line of road there are men (thej say) stationed with horses,'* 
and the message ** is borne f rom hand to hand along the whole line, 
like the light in the torch-race, which the Greeks celebrate to Yulcan." 

Thus what is in its early stage a slow propagation of impulses 
from Unit to unit throughout a Society, becomes, as we ad- 
vance, a more rapid propagation along settled lines: so 
making quick and definitely-adjusted combinations possible. 
Moreover, we must note that this part of the regulating 
System, like its other parts, is initiated by the necessities of 
co-operation against alien societies. As in later times 
among Highland clans, the fast runner, bearing the fiery 
cross, carried a command to arm ; so, in early English times, 
the messages were primarily those between rulers and their 
agents, and habitually concerned military afifairs. Save in 
these cases (and even state-messengers could not move 
swiftly along the bad roads of early days) the propagation 
of intelligence through the body-politic was very slow, 
The slowness continued down to comparatively late periods 
Queen Elizabeth's death was not known in some parts 
of Devon until after the Court had gone out of mourning ; 
and the news of the appointment of Cromwell as Protector 
took nineteen days to reach Bridgwater. Nor have we to 
remark only the tardy spread of the influences required for 
co-operation of parts. The smallness and unitbrmity of 
these influences have also to be noted in contrast with their 
subsequent greatness and multiformity. Instead of the 
Courier bearing a siugle despatch, military or political, 
from one ruling agent to another, at irregulär intervals in 
few places; there come eventually, through despatches of 
multitudinous letters daily and several times a-day, in all 

85 
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directions through eveiy class, swift transits of Impulses, no 
less voluminous than varied, all instrumental to co-o{>era- 
tion. Two other internuncial agencies of more 

developed kinds are afterwards added. Out of the letter, 
vrhen it had become comparatively frequent among the 
educated classes, there came the news-lettci: at first a 
partially-printed sheet issued on the occurrence of an im- 
portant event, and having an unprinted space left for a 
written letter. From this, dropping ita blank part, and pass- 
ing from the occaAional into the periodic, came the newspaper. 
And the newspaper has grown in size. in multitudinousness» 
in variety, in frequeiicy, until the feeble and slow waves of 
intelligence at long and irregulai intervals, have become 
the powerful, regulär, rapid waves by which, twice and thrice 
daily, millions of people receive throughout the kingdom 
stimulations and checks of all kinds, furthering quick and 
balanced adjustments of conduct Finally there 

arises a far swifter propagation of Stimuli serving to co- 
Ordinate social actions, political, military, commercial, eta 
Beginning with tlie semaphore-telegraph, which, reminding 
US in principle of the signal-fires ot savages, differed by its 
ability to convey not Single vague ideas only, but numerous, 
complex, and distinct ideas, we end with the electric-telegraph, 
immeasurably more rapid, through which go quite definite mes- 
sages, infinite in variety and of every degree of complexity. 
And in place of a few such semaphore-telegraphs, transmit- 
ting, chiefly for governmental purposes, impulses in a lew 
directions, tliere has come a miiltiplicity of lines of instant 
communication in all directions, subserving all purposes. 
Moreover, by the agency of these latest internuncial struc- 
tures, the social organism, though discrete, has acquired a 
promptness of co-ordination equal to, and indeed exceeding, 
the promptness of co-ordination in concreto orgänisms. It 
was before poiuted out (§ 221) that social Units, though 
forming a discontinuous aggregate, achieve by language a 
transmission of impulses which, in individual aggiegates, is 
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acTiieved by nerves. But now, utilizing tlie molecular con- 
tinuity of wires, the Impulses are conveyed throughout the 
body-politic much faster than they would be were it a solid 
iiving whole. Including times occupied by taking messages 
to and from the offices in each place, any Citizen in Edin- 
burgh may give motion to any Citizen in London, in less 
Ihan one-fourth of the time a nervous discharge would take 
to pass from one to the other, were they joined by Iiving 
tissua Nor should we omit the f act that parallelism 

in the rcquirements, has caused something like parallelism in 
the arrangements, of the intemuncial linea. Out of great 
social centres emerge many large Clusters of wires, from 
which, as they get further away, diverge at intervals minor 
Clusters« and these presently give ofiT re-diverging Clusters; 
just as main bundles of nerves on their way towards the 
periphery, from time to time emit lateral bundles, and these 
again others. Moreover, the distribution presents the anedogy 
that near chief centres these great Clusters of intemuncial 
lines go side by side with the main Channels of communica- 
tion — ^railways and roads — ^but frequently part from these as 
they ramify ; in the same way that in the central parts of a 
vertebrate animal, nerve-trunks habitually accompany arteries, 
while towards the periphery the proximity of nerves and 
arteries is not maintained: the only constant association 
being also similar in the two cases ; for the one telegi^ph- 
wiro which accompanies the railway System throughout 
eveiy ramification, is the wire which checks and excites its 
trafBc, as the one nerve which everywhere accompanies an 
artery, is the vaso-motor nerve regulating the circulation 
in it Once more, it is a noteworthy fact that in 

both cases insulation characterizes the intemuncial lines. 
ütterly unlike as are the molecular waves conveyed, it is 
needful in both cases that they should be limited to the 
Channels provided. Though in the aerial telegraph-wires 
insulation is otherwise efiected, in under-ground wires it is 
«iTpcted in a way analogous to that seen in nervc-fibres. 
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Many wires tinited in a bündle are separated from one 
another by sheaths of □on-conductingsubstance; asthenerve- 
fibres that run aide by side in the same trank, are separated 
from one another by tbeir respective medullary sheaths. 

The general result, then, is that in societies, as in living 
bodies, the increasing mutual dependence of parts, implying 
an increasingly-efficient regulating ayntem, therefore iraplies 
not ouly develeped regulating centres, but also means by 
which the influencea of such centres may be propagated. 
And we see that as, nnder one of its aspecta, organic evo- 
lutioo showB HS more and more efficient intemuncial appli- 
ances Bubaerving tegulatiou, so, too, does social evolution. 

§ 254. There is one other remarkahle and important 
paraUelism. In both kinds of ot^anisms the regulating 
System, during evolution, divides into two syatems, to which 
is finally added a third partially-independent system; and 
the difierentiations of these Systems bave common causes in 
tbe two cases. 

Thfl general law of Organization, ahundantly iUustrated 
in foregoing cliapters, is that distinct duties entail distinct 
structures; that from the strongest functional contmsts 
coma the greatest stmcLural differences; and that within 
each of the leading Systems of organs first divided from one 
another in conformity with tbis pi-inciple, secondary divi- 
eions arise in conformity with the sume principle. The im- 
plication is, theo, that if in an organism, Individual or 
social, the fnnction of regulation falls into two divisiona 
which are widely unlike, the regulating apparatua will di£fei> 
eotiate into correspondingly-nnlike parts, carrying on their 
unlikc functions in great measute indupendently. This wfl 
sball find it does. 

The fundamental division in a developed animal, we hava 
Seen to be that between the outer set of organs which 
deal with the environment and the inner set of oigans 
which carry oa sustcntation. l<'or efBcient mutual aid it 
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b reqaisite, not only that the actions of these Inner and 
outer sets, considered as wholes, shall be co-ordinated ; 
bnt also that each set shall have the actions of ita 
several parts co-ordinated with one another. Frey can be 
canght or enemies escaped, only if the bones and mnscles 
of each limb work together properly — only if all the 
limbs eifectuaily co-operate — only if they jointly adjust 
thoir motions to the tactuai, Visual, and auditoiy Impres- 
eions; and to combine these many actions of the various 
»ensoiy and motor agents, there must be a nervous System 
that 18 large and complez in proportion as the actions 
combined are powerful, multiplied, and involved. Like in 
principle, though much less elaborate, is the combination 
required among the actions of the sustaining structures. If 
the masticated food is not swallowed when thrust to the 
entrance of the gullet, digestion cannot begin ; if when food 
is in the stomach contractions, but no secretions, take place, 
or if the pouring out of gastric Juices is not accompanied 
by due rhythmical movements, digestion is arrested ; if the 
great appended glands send into the intestines not enongh 
of their respective products, or send them at wrong times, 
or in wrong proportions, digestion is left imperfect ; and so 
with the many minor simultancous and successive pro- 
cesses which go to make up the general function. Hence 
there must be sorae nervous structure which, by its inter- 
Duncial excitations and inhibitions, shall maintain the co- 
ordination. Now observe how widely unlike are 

the two kinds of co-ordination to be effected. The extemal 
doings must be quick in their changes. Swift motions, 
sudden variations of direction, instant stoppages, are need- 
fuL Muscular contractions must be ezactly adjusted to 
preserve the balance« achieve the leap, evade the swoop. 
Moreover, involved combinations are implied; for the 
forces to be simultaneously dealt with are many and various. 
Again, the involved combinations, changing from moment 
to moment, rarely recur; because the dicumstances are 
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rarelj twice alike. And once xnore, not the needs of tlie 
moment only, liave to be met, but aUo the ueeds of a future 
moTe or less distant. Nothing of the kind holds with 
the internal co-ordinations. The same series of processes 
has to be gone through after eveiy meal — ^vaiying some- 
what with the quantity of food, with its quality, and with 
the degree to which it has been masticated. No quick, 
special, and exact adaptations are required; but only a 
general proportion and tolerable order amoug actions which 
are not precise in their beginnings, amounts, or endings. 
Hence for the sustaining Organa there arises a regulating 
apparatus of a strongly contrasted character, which event- 
ually becomea substantially separate. The sympathetic Sys- 
tem of nerves, or " nervous System of organic life," whether 
or not originally deiived from the cerebro-spinal System, 
is, in developed vertebrates, practically independent 
Though perpetually influenced by the higher System which, 
working the muscular structures, causes the chief expendi- 
ture, and though in its turn influencing this higher System, 
the two carry on their functions apart: they affect one 
another chiefly by general demands and general checks. Only 
over the heart and lungs, which are indispensable co- 
Operators with both the sustaining organs and the expending 
Organs, do we find that the superior and inferior uervous 
Systems exercise a divided controL The heart, excited by 
the cerebro-spinal System in proportion to the supply of 
blood required for exteriial action, is also excited by the 
sympathetic when a meal has made a supply of blood need- 
ful for digestion ; and the lungs which (because their expan- 
sion has to be effected partly by thoracic muscles belonging 
to the outer System of organs) largely depend for their 
movements on cerebro-spinal nerves, are nevertheless also 
excited by the sympathetic when the alimentary organs are at 
work. And here, as showing the tendency there is for all 
these oomparatively-constant vital processes to fall under a 
nervous control unlike that which directs the ever-varying 
outer processes, it may be remarked that such influences as 
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the cerebro-spinal System exerts on the heart and lunqs 
dififer greaüy from its higher directive actions — aro maiiily 
reflex and unconscious. Volition falls to modlfy the heart's 
pulsations; and though an act of will may temporarily 
increase op decrease respiration, yet the average respiratory 
icovements are not thus changeable, bat during waking and 
sieeping are automatically determined. To which 

facts let me add that the broad contrast here illustrated in the 
highest or vertebrate type, is illustrated also in the Iiigher 
members of the^ annulose type. Insects, too, have visceral 
nervous Systems substantially distlngoished from the nervous 
Systems which co-ordlnate outer actions. And thus we are 
shown that Separation of the two functionally-contrasted 
regulating Systems in anlmals, is s concomitant of greater 
evolutlon. 

A parallel contrast of duties producea a parallel dlfferen- 
tiation of structures during the evolutlon of social organ- 
isma. Single in low societies as in low animals, the regu- 
lating System in high societies as in high anlmals becomes 
divided into two Systems; which, though they perpetually 
aifect one another, carry on thelr respective controls wlth 
snbstantial independence. Observe the like causes for these 
like eflects. Success in conflicts with other socle- 

ties implies quickness, combination, and special adjustments 
to ever-varying circumstances. Information of an euemy's 
movemeuts must be swlf tly conveyed ; forces must be rapldly 
drafted to partlcular spots; supplies fit in klnds and quan- 
tities must be provided; mllltary manoeuvres must be 
harmonized ; and to these ends there must be a centralized 
agency that is instantly obeyed. Quito otherwise is it 
wlth the structures carrying on sustentation. Though the 
actions of these have to be somewhat varied npon occa- 
slon, especlally to meet war-demands, yet their general 
actions are comparatlvely uniform. The several kinds of food 
raised have to meet a consumptlon which changes within 
moderate limits only ; for clothlng the demands are tolerably 
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constant, and alter in their proportions not snddenly bat 
slowlj; and so with commodities of less necessary kinds: 
rapidity, speciality, and exactness, do not characterize 
the required co-ordinations* Hence a place for auother 
kind of regulating System. Such a System evolves as fast 
as the sustaining System itself evolves. Let us note its 
progress. In early stagea the occupations are 

ofteu such as to prevent division between the control 
of defensive actions and the control of sustaining actions, 
because the two are closely allied. Among the Mandans the 
ianiilies joined in hunting, and divided the spoil equally: 
ehowing us that the war with beasts carried on for Joint 
benefit, was so nearly allied to the war with men carried on 
for Joint benefit, that both remained public affairs. Similarly 
with the Comanchcs, the guarding of a tribe's cattle is 
carried on in the same manner as military guarding; 
and since the Community of individual interests in this 
protection of cattle from enemies, is like the Community of 
interests in personal protection, unity in the two kinds of 
government continues. Moreover in simple tribes which 
are under rulers of any kinds, what authority exists is 
unlimited in ränge, and includes industrial actions as well 
as others. If there are merely wives for slaves, or if there 
is a slave-class, the dominant individuals who carry on outei 
attack and defence, also direct in person such labour as is 
performed ; and where a chief having considerable power has 
arisen, he not only leads in war but Orders the daily acti- 
vities during peace. The Gonds, the Bhils, the Nagas, the 
Mishmis, the Kalmucks, and many other simple tribes, show 
IIS this identity of the political and industrial governmenta 
A partial advance, leading to some distinction, does not sepa- 
rate the two in a definite way. Thus among the Kookies the 
rajah Claims and regulates work, superintends village re- 
movals, and apportions the land each family has to clear on 
a new site ; among the Santals the head man partially con- 
truls thfi people's labour; and among the Khonds he acts as 
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cliief mercliant. Polynesia presents like facts. The New 
Zealand Chiefs superintend agricultural and building Opera- 
tions ; the Sandwich Islanders have a market, in which " the 
price is regulated by the chiefs;" trade in Tonga also "is 
evidently under [the chiefs] supervision ;** and the Ka- 
dayan chiefs •* settle the price of rice." So again in Celebes, 
the days for working in the plantations are decided by 
the political agency, and the people go at beat of gong; 
so again in East Africa, the times of sowing and har- 
vest depend on the chiefs will, and among the Inland 
Negroes the "market is arranged according to the direc- 
tions of the chiefs;" so again in some parts of Ancient 
America, as San Salvador, where the cazique directed the 
plantings; and so again in some parts of America at the 
present time. Those who trade with the Mundurucüs " have 
first to distribute theirwares . • . amongst the miuor chiefs," 
and then wait some months " for repayment in produce ;" 
and the Patagonians could not seil any of their arms to 
Wilkes's party without asking the chiefs permission. In 
other societies, and especially in those which are consider- 
ably developed, we find this union of political and industrial 
rule becoming modified: the agency, otherwise the same, 
is doubled. Thus among the Sakarran Dyaks there is a 
"trading chief" in addition to two principal chiefs; among 
the Dahomans there is a commercial chief in Whydah ; and 
there are industrial chiefs in Fiji, where, in other respects, 
social Organization is considerably advanced. At a later 
stage the commercial chief passes into the government 
officcr exercising stringent supervision. In Aucient Guate- 
mala a State-functionary fixed the prices in the marke ts ; 
and in Mexico, agents of the State saw that lands did not 
remain nncnltivated. Facts of this kind introduce us to the 
stages passed through by European societies. TJp to 
the lOth Century each domain in France hnd its bond, 
or only partiall} -free, workmen and artizans, directed by 
the seigneur and paid in meals and goods; between the 
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llth and 14th centuries the feudal superiors, ecclesiastical 
or lay, regulated production and distribution to such 
extent that industrial and commercial licences had to be pur- 
chased from them ; in the subsequent monarchical stage, it 
was a legal maxim that ** the right to labour is a royal rights 
which the prince may seil and subjects can buy ;" and 
onwards to the time of the Bevolution, the countiy 
swarmed with officials who authorized occupations, dictated 
processes, examined producta: since which tinies State- 
control has greatly diminished, and the adjustments of 
industry to the nation's needs have been otherwise 
effected. Still better does our own history show ns this 
progressive differentiation. In the Old English period the 
heads of guilds were identical with the local political heads 
— ealdormen, wick-, port-, or burgh-reeves ; and the guüd 
was itself in part a political body. Purchases and bargains 
had to be made in presence of officials.. Agricultural and 
manufacturing processes were prescribed by law. Dictations 
of kindred kinds, though decreasing, continued to late tinies. 
Down to the 16th Century there were raetropolitan and local 
Councils, politically authorized, which determined prices, 
fixed wages, etc. But during subsequent generations, 
restrictions and bounties disappeared; usury laws were 
abolished ; liberty of commercial combination increased. 

And now if, with those early stages in which the rudi- 
mentary industrial Organization is ruled. by the chief, and 
with those inteimediate stages in which, as it develops, it 
gets a pai1;ially-8eparate political control, we contrast a late 
stage like our own, characterized by an industrial Organiza- 
tion which has become predominant, we find that this has 
evolved for itself a substantially-independent control. There 
is now no fixing of prices by the State ; nor is there prescribing 
of methods. Subject to but slight liindiances from a few 
licences, Citizens adopt what occupations they please; buy 
and seil where they please. The amounts grown and manu« 
factured, imported and exported, are unregulated by laws; 
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improyements are not enforced nor bad proccsses legisla* 
tively interdicted ; but men, carrying on tlieir busiuessea 
as they think best, are simply required by law to 
fulfil their contracts and commanded not to aggress upon 
their neighboura. Under what System, then, are their 
industrial activities adjusted to the requirements ? Undei 
an intemuncial System through which the various indus- 
trial structures receive from one another Stimuli or checks 
caused by rises or falls in the oonsumptions of their re- 
spective products ; and through which they jointly receive 
a Stimulus when there is suddenly an extra consumption for 
war-purpos&s, Markets in the chief towns, where bar- 
gaining settles the prices of grain and cattle, of cottons 
and woollens, of metals and coal, show dealers the varying 
relations of supply and demand; and the reports of their 
transactions, diffused by the press, prompt each locality 
to increase or decrease of its special function. Moreover, 
while the several districts have their activities thos partially 
regiüated by their local centres of business, the metropolis, 
where all these districts are represented by houses and 
agencies, has its central markets and its exchange, in which 
is effected such an averaging of the demands of all 
kinds, present and future, as keeps a due balance among the 
activities of the several industries. That is to say, there hr^ 
arisen, in addition to the political regulating System, an 
industrial regulating System which carries on its co-ordinat- 
ing function independently — a separate plexus of connected 
ganglia. 

As above hinted, a third regulating System, partially 
distinguishable from the others, arises in both cases. For 
the prompt adjustment of functions to needs, supplies of the 
required consumable matters must be lupidly drafted to the 
places where activities are set up. If an organ in the indi- 
vidual body or in the body-politic, suddenly called into 
great action, could get materials for its nutrition or its 
secretion, or both, only through the ordinary quiet flow of 
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the distributing currentg, its enhanced action woiil'd soon 
flag. That it may continue responding to the increased 
dumand, there must be an extra influx of the materials used 
in its actions — it must have credit in advance of function 
discharged. In the individiial organism this end 

is achieved by the vaso-motor nervous System. The fibrea 
of this ramify everywhere along with the arteries, which they 
enlarge er contract in conformity with Stimuli sent along 
them. The general law, as discovered by Ludwig and 
Lovin, is that when by the nerves of Sensation there is sent 
inwards that impression which acconipanies the activity of 
a part, there is reflected back to the part, along its vaso- 
niötor nerves, an influenae by which its minute arteries are 
suddenly dilated ; and at the same time, through the vaso- 
motor nerves going to all inactive paits, there is sent an 
influenae which slightly constricts the arteries supplying 
them: thus diminisliing the flow of blood where it is not 
wantcd» that the flow may be increased where it is 
wanted. In the social organism, or rather in such 

a developed social organism as our own in modern times, 
this kind of regulation is effected by the System of banks and 
associated financial bodies which lend out capitaL When a 
local industry, called into unusual activity by increased 
consumption of its products, makes demands first of all on 
local banks, these, in response to the impressions caused by 
the rising activity conspicuous around them, open more 
freely those Channels for capital t^hich they command ; and 
presently, with further rise of prosperity, the impression 
propagated to the financial centres in London produces an 
extension of the local credit, so that there takes X)lace a 
dilatation of the in-flowing streams of men and commodities. 
Wliile, at the same time, to meet this local need for capital, 
various industries elsewhere, not thus excited, and therefore 
not able to ofier such good interest, get diminished suppUes : 
Bome constriction of the circulation through them takes 
place« This third regulating System^ observe, vaso- 
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motor in tlie one case and monetary in the other, is siib- 
stantially iiidependent Evidence exists that there are local 
vaso-motor centres .possessiiig local contvol, as there are 
local monetary centres; and thoiigh there seems to be in 
each case a chief centre, difficult to distinguish amid the 
other regulating structures with which it is entangled, yet 
it is functionally separate. Though it may be bound up 
with the Chief regulating System by which outer actions 
are controlled, it is not subject to that System. Yolition 
in the one case cannot alter these local supplies of blood ; 
and legislation in the other, ceasing to perturb as it 
once did the movements of capital» now leaves it almost 
entirely alone: even the State, with the structures under 
its direct control, stauding to the financial corporations in 
the Position of a customer, just as the brain and limbs do to 
the vaso-motor centres. Nor does this ruler of the circula- 
tion form part of that second regulating System which 
Controls the organs carrying on sustentation, iudividual or 
social The viscera get blood only by permission of these 
nerve-centres commanding their arteries, and if the outer 
Organs are greatly exerted, the supply is shut off from the 
inner organs ; and similarly the industrial System, with that 
centralized apparatus which balances its actions, cannot of 
itself draft capital here or there, but does tliis indiiectly only 
through the impressions yielded by it to Lombard-street 

§ 255. Thus the increasing mutual dependence of parts, 
which both kinds of organisms display as they evolve, neces- 
sitates a furtlier series of remarkable parallelisms. Co-opera- 
tion being in either case impossible without appliances by 
which the co-operating parts shall have their actions adjusted, 
it inevitably happens that in the body-politic, as in the living 
body, there arises a regulating System ; and within itself this 
difierentiates as the sets of organs evolve. 

The co-operation most urgent from the outset, is that 
req^uiied for dealing with environing euemies and prey. 
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Hence the first regiilating centre, individual and eocial, 
is initiated as a means to this co-operation ; and its develop- 
ment progresses with the activity o£ tliis co-operation. As 
Compound aggregates are formed by Integration of simple 
ones, there arise in either case supreme regiilating centrea 
and subordinate ones; and the snpreme centres begin to 
enlarge and complicate. While doubly-compound and trebly- 
compound aggregates show us further developments in com- 
plication and Subordination» they show us» also» better inter« 
nuncial appliances» endiug in those which convey instant 
Information and instant command. 

To this Chief regulating System, Controlling the organs 
which carry on outer actions, there is, in either case, added 
during the progress of evolution, a regulating System for the 
inner organs carrying on sustentation ; and this gradually 
establishes itself as independent. Naturally it com es later 
than the other. Complete utilization of materials for sus- 
tentation being less urgent, and implying co-ordination 
relatively simple, has its Controlling appliances less rapidly 
developed than those which aie concemed with the catching 
of prey and the defence against enemies. 

And then the third or distributing System, which, though 
necessarily arising afber the others, is indispensable to the 
considerable development of them, eventually gets a rego- 
latiiig apparatus peculiar to itselC 



CHAPTEK X. 

SOCIAL TYPES AND CONSTITUTIONfi, 

§ 256. A GLANCE at the respective antecedents of indi\i« 
dual organiems and social organisms, shows why the last 
admit of no such definite Classification as the first. Through 
a thousand generations a species of plant or animal leads 
Bubstantially the same kind of üfe; and its successive 
members inherit the acquired adaptations. When changcd 
couditions cause divergences of fonns once alike, the accu- 
mulating difTerences arising in descendants only superficially 
disguise the original identity — do not prevent the grouping 
of the several species iiito a genus; nor do wider diver- 
gences that began earlier, prevent the grouping of genera 
into Orders and Orders into classes, It is otherwise with 
societies. Hordes of primitive men, dividing and sub- 
dividing, do, indeed, show us successions of small social 
aggregates leading like lives, inheriting such low structures 
as had resulted, and repeating those structures. But higher 
social aggregates propagate their respective types in much 
less decided ways. Though colonies tend to grow like their 
parent-societies, yet the parent-societies are so comparatively 
plastic, and the influences of new habitats on the derived 
societies are so great, that divergences of structure are 
inevitable. In the absence of definite organizations estab- 
lished during the similar lives of many societies descending 
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one from auotlier, there cannot be the prccise distinctions 
implied by complete Classification. 

Two Cardinal kinds of differences there are, however, of 
whicb we may avail ourselves for grouping societies in a 
natural manner. Primarily we may arrange them accord- 
ing to their degrees of composition, as simple, compoimd, 
doubly-compound, trebly-compound ; and secondarily, though 
in a less specific way, we may divido them into the pre- 
dominantly militant and the predominantly industrial— 
those in which the Organization for offence and defence is 
most largely developed, and those in which the sustaining 
Organization is most largely developed. 

§ 257. We have seen that social evolution begins with 
small simple aggregates ; that it progresses by the clustering 
of these into larger aggregates ; and that after being consoli« 
dated, such Clusters are united with others like themselves 
into still larger aggregates. Our Classification, then, must 
begin with societies of the first or simplest order. 

We cannot in all cases say with precision what constitutes 
a simple society ; for, in common with products of evolution 
generally, societies present transitional stages which negative 
Sharp divisions. As the raultiplying members of a group 
spread and diverge gradually, it is not always easy to decide 
when the groups into which they fall become distinct Here, 
inhabiting a harren region, the descendants of common 
ancestora have to divido while yet the constituent families 
are near akin ; and there, in a more fertile region, the group 
may hold together until Clusters of families remotely akin 
are formed : Clusters which, dififusing slowly, are held by a 
common bond that slowly weakens. By and by comes the 
complication ariaing from the presence of slaves not of the 
same ancestry, or of an ancesfcry but distautly allied; and 
tliese, though they may not be political units, must be recog- 
nized as units sociologically considerei Then there is the 
kindred complication arising where an invading tribe be« 
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Cornea a dominant clasa Onr only course is to regard as 
a simple society, one which forms a Single working whole 
nnsubjected to any other, and of which the parts co-operate 
with or without a regulating centre, for certain public 
ends. Here is a table, presenting with as much definitenesa 
as may be, the chief divisions and sub-divisions of such 
simple societies. 



rHSADLEBS. •< 



CQ 

»-^ 
H 

O 

QQ 
CO 



'Nomadic: — (hunting) Fnegians, some Australians, 
Wood-Veddahfl, BuBhxneii, Ch^pangs and KuBunda« 
of Nepal. 

Semi'teitied : — ^most Esquimauz. 

SeltUd .'-^ArsSvtns, Land Djaks of Upper Sarawak 
Biver, 



occabioital 
Hkadhhip. 



f: 



Nomadic : — (hunting) some Anatralians, Tasmaniäne« 
Semisettled : — some Caribe. 



VAOxne AiTD 

Unbtablb 

Hbadshif. 



^Settled ;— some Uaupds of the Upper Bio Niegrob 



'Nomadic: — (hunting) Andamaneso, Abiponcs, Snakoo» 
Chippewajans, (pastoral) some Bedouins. 

Semi'teUled :^Bome Esquimaux, ChinookB, Chippewaa 
(at present), eome Kamflchadales, Yillage Yeddahs, 
Bodo and Dhimils. 

Setiled : — Guiana tribes, Mandans, CoroadoB, New 
Guinea people, TanneBe» Yateans, Djaks, lodas, 
Nagas, KareuB, Santals. 



Stablb 
Hbadship. 



Nomadic ^— 

Semi-eeltled: — some Caribs, PatagoniauB, New GbIo* 
doiiians, Kafißn. 

Setiled: — Guaranis, Puebloa. 



On contemplating these uncivilized societies which, 
though alike as being uncompounded, difier in their sizes 
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and structures, certain generally-associated traits may be 
noted. Of the groups without political Organization, or 
with but vague traces of it, the lowest are those small 
Wandering ones which live on the wild food sparsely distri- 
buted in forests, over harren tracts, or along sea-shores. 
Where small simple societiea remain without Chiefs though 
settled, it is where circumstances allow them to be habitually 
peacefnL Glancing down the table we find reason for infer- 
ring that the changes from the hunting life to the pastoral, 
and from the pastoral to the agricultural, favour increase of 
population, the development of political Organization, of 
industrial Organization, and of the arts ; though these causes 
do not of themselves produce these results. 



H 

ü 
O 

OQ 

o 

o 



rOoCABTOWAL 

Hbadship. ' 



Unstablb 
Hbadbhip. 



'ifofliaitc— (pastoral) some Bedouint. 
8emi-»ettled : — TanneMu 
SettUd^^ 



'Nom€tdie: — (hunting) Dacotahs, (huntifig and pastoTal) 
Comanches, (pastoral) Kalmutk«. 

Semi9ettled:-0Btj9^, Beluchis, Kookies, Bhils, Congo- 
P'ople (paesing into doublj Compound), Teutoni 
Dcfore 5tli Century. 

Settled :—CYixp^'wnA (in past times), Cre<>lE8, Mun- 
drucus, Tupid, Khonds, some New Guinea people, 
Sumatrans, Malagas j (tili recentlj) , Coast Negroes, 
Inland Negroes, snmo Abjssinians, Homeric Greeks, 
Kingdoms of the Hepiarchj, Teutons in 5th oentuij, 
Fiefs of lOtli ceiitur/. 



^Nomadiei — (pastoral) Eirghis. 



Stablis 
.. Hkadsiup. " 



Semi-settled : — Bechuanas, Zulus. 

Settied: — Uaup^s, Fijians (when first risited), Wew 
Zealanders, Sandwich Isländers (in Cook's time). 
Javans, Hottentots, Dahomans, Ashantees, some 
Abjssinians, Aneient Yucatanese, New Granada 
people, Honduras people, Chibohas, sonae town 
Arabf. 
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The second table, given on the preceding page, containa 
societies which have passed to a sliglit extent, or consider- 
ably, or wholly, into a State in which the simple groups have 
their respective chiefs under a supreme chief. The stability or 
instability alleged of the headship in these cjases, refers to the 
headship of the composite groap, and not to the headships of 
the compouent groups. As might be expected, stability of this 
Compound headship becomes more marked as the original 
unsettled State passes into the completely settled state : the 
nomadic life obviously making it difficult to keep the heads 
of groups subordinate to a general head. Though not in all 
cases accompanied by considerable Organization, this coales- 
cence evidently conduces to Organization. The completely- 
settled Compound societies are mostly characterized by divi- 
sion into ranks, four, five, or six, clearly marked ofT; by 
established ecclesiastical arrangements ; by industrial stnio- 
tures that show advancing division of labour, general and 
local ; by buildings of some pennanence clustered into places 
of some size ; and by improved appliances of life generally. 

In the succeeding table are placed societies formed by 
the re-compounding of these Compound groups, or in which 
many governments of the types tabulated above have become 
subject to a still higher government. The first notable fact 
is that these doubly-compound societies are all completely 
settled. Along with their greater integration we see in 
many cases, tliough not uniformly, a more elaborate and 
stringent political Organization. Where complete stability 
of political headship over these doubly-compound societies 
has been established, there *is mostly, too, a developed 
ecclesiastical hiemrchy. While becoming more complex by 
division of labour, the industrial Organization has in many 
cases assumed a caste structure. To a greater or less extent, 
custom has passed into positive law; and religious obser- 
vances have grown definite, rigid, and complex. Towns and 
roads have become general; and considerable progress in 
knowledge and the arts has taken place. 
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Ooou.ma!^"'--'"^-^ 



'Semi-tellUd .■— 



£E»2«i .-—Tahiti aiu, ToDguu, JaTsm (oocaiioiMlh), 
Fijisn» (»inco firu-arnn), MsIoemj (in rcrenl 
timca), Äthenian Confoderanj, Sp«rt»n Confedo- 
racy, Teutonio KicgdomB frora Gtli to 9th «n- 
turini, Orskter fiefi in Jraoce of tha 13Üi 
centuij. 



3t«i 



'ittUd:— 



SHlled: — Iroquoia, Arancuii&ni, Sandwioli Islsnden 
(tince Cooka time), Ancient Vera Pbi uid Bo£oia 
pooples, OuatcmaluiB, Ancient Peruriiuia, Wah- 
h&beea (Arab), Omii (Arab), Anrient Egyptian 
Eingdoni, EogLand aAer the lOth centurjr. 

Tlinre remain to be added the great civilized nations 
which need no tabular form, eince the^ mostly fall linder 
one head — trebly Compound. Ancient Mexico, the Ässyrian 
Empire, the Egyptian Empire, the ßoman Empire, Great 
Erltain, France, Germaiiy, Itaiy, Euasia, may severally be 
regarded as having reacbed tbis stage of composition, or 
perhaps, in some casea, a still higher stage. Only in respect 
of the gtabilitiea of their govemmenta may tbey possibjy 
reqiiire claasing apart — not tbeir political atabiUties in the 
ordinary sense, but their atabilitiea in the sense of eon- 
tinuiQg to he the supi'eme centres of these great aggregates. 
So deüning thia trait, the ancient trebly-compound societies 
have mostly to be classed as unstable ; and of the modern, 
the Kingdom of Italy aud the German Empire have to be 
tostod by time. 

Äs already indicated, this Classification must not be taken 
as more than an approximatinn to the truth. In some casea 
the data furuished by travellers and othera are inadequate ; ' 
in some ca^es bheir accounts are conflicting; in some 
cases the compnsition is so f ar tranaitional that it ia diffi- 
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cnlt to say under which of two heads it shoiild coma Here 
the gens or the phratry may be distinguished as a local 
Community ; and here these groups of near or remote kins- 
men are so mingled with other such groups as practieally to 
form pavts of one Community. Evidently the like combina- 
tion of several such communities, passing through stages of 
increasing cohesion, leaves it sometimes doubtful whether 
they are to be regarded as many or as one. And when, as 
with the larger social aggregates, there have been successive 
conquests, resulting unions, subsequent dissolutions, and re- 
uuions otherwise composed, the original lines of structure 
bccome so confused or lost that it is difficult to class the 
ultimate product. 

But there emerge certain generalizations which we may 
safely accept The stages of compounding and re-com- 
pounding have to be passed through iu succession. No 
tribe becomes a nation by simple gi*owth ; and no great So- 
ciety is formed by the direct union of the smallest societies. 
Above the simple group the first stage is a Compound group 
inconsiderable in size. The mutual dependence of parts 
which constitutes it a working whole, cannot exist without 
some development of lines of intercourse and appliances for 
combined action ; and this must be achieved over a narrow 
area before it can be achieved over a wide one. When a 
Compound society has been Consolidated by the co-operation 
of its component groups in war under a Single head — ^when 
it has simultaneously diffcrentiated somewhat its social 
ranks and industries, and proportionately developed its arts, 
which all of them conduce in some way to better co-opera* 
tion, the Compound society becomes practieally a Single 
one. Other societies of the same order, each having 
similarly reached a stage of Organization alike required and 
made possible by this co-ordination of actions throughout 
a larger mass, now form bodies from which, by conquest 
or by federation in war, may be formed societies of the 
doubly-compound type. The consolidation of these has 
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again an accompanying advance of Organization distinclive 
of it — an Organization for which it affords the scope and 
which makas it practicable — ^an Organization having a higher 
complexitj in its regulative, distributive, and industrial 
eystems. And at later stages, by kindred stepa, aiise still 
larger aggregates having still more complex struetures. 
In this Order has social evolution gone on, and only in this 
Order does it appear to be posaible. Whatever imperfec- 
tions and incongruities the above Classification has, do not 
hide these gencral facts — that there are societies of these 
dififerent grades of composition; that those of the same 
grade have general resemblances in their struetures; and 
that they arise in iie order shown. 

§ 258. We pass now to the Classification based on unlike- 
nesses between the kinds of social activity which predomi- 
nate, and on the resulting unlikenessea of Organization. The 
two social types thus essentiaUy contrasted are the militant 
and the industrial. 

It is doubtiess true that no definite Separation of 
these- can be made. Excluding a few simple groups such 
as the Esquimaux, inhabiting places where they are safe 
from invasion, all societies, simple and Compound, are occa- 
sionally or habitually in antagonism with other societies ; 
and, as we have seen, tend to evolve struetures for carrying 
on offensive and defensive actions. At the same time sus- 
tentation is necessary ; and there is always an Organization, 
slight or decided, for achieving it. But while the 
two Systems in social organisms, as in individual organ* 
isms, co-exist in all but the rudimentary forms, they vary 
immensely in the ratios they bear to one an other. In some 
cases the struetures carrying on external actions are largely 
developed ; the sustaining System exists solely for their 
benefit; and the activities are militant. In other cases 
there is predominance of the struetures carrying on cus- 
tentation; offensive and defensive struetures are main- 
tained only to protect them; and the activities are indus- 
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triaL At the one extreme we have those warlike tribes 
which, subsistiDg mainly by the chase, make tbe appliances 
for dealing Tcith enemies serve also for procuring food, 
and have sustainiDg Systems represented only by their 
women, who are their slave-classes ; while^ at the other 
extreme we have the type, as yet only partially evolved, 
in which the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
organizations form the chief part of the society, and, in the 
absence of extemal enemies, the appliances for ofTence and 
defence are either rudimentary or absent Transitional as 
are nearly all the societies we have to study, we may yet 
clearly distinguish the constitutional traits of these opposite 
types, characterized by predominance of the outer and innei 
Systems respectively. 

baving glanced at the two thus placed in contrast, it will 
be most convenient to contemplate each by itself. 

§ 259. As before pointed out, the militant type is one 
in which the army is the nation mobilized while the nation 
is the quiescent army, and which, therefore, acquires a 
structure common to army and nation. We shall most 
clearly understand its nature by observing in detail this 
parallelism between the military Organization and the social 
Organization at large. 

Abeady we have had ample proof that centralized control 
is the primary trait acquired by every body of fighting 
men, be it horde of savages, band of brigands, or mass of 
soldiers. And this centralized control, necessitated during 
war, characterizes the government during peace. Among 
the uncivilized there is a marked tendency for the military 
chief to become also the political head (the medicine man 
being bis only competitor); and in a conquering race of 
savages bis political headship becomes fixed. In semi- 
civilized societies the conquering Commander and the despotic 
king are the same ; and they remain the same in civilized 
societies do\f n to late time& The connexion is well shown 
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where in the same race, along with a contrast between the 
habitual activities we find contrasted forma of government 
Thus the powers of the patriarchal chiefs of Kaffir tribes are 
not great; but the Zulus, who have become a conquering 
division of the Eaffirs, are linder an absolute monarch. Of 
advanced savages the Fijians may be named as well showitig 
this relation between habitual war and despotic rule : the per- 
Bons and property of subjects are entirely at the king*s or 
chiePs disposal We have seen that it is the same in the 
warlike African states, Dahomey and Ashantee. The ancient 
Mexicans, again, whose highest profession was that of aims, 
and whose eligible prince became king only by feats in war, 
had an autocratic goverument, which, according to Clavigero, 
became more stringent as the territory was enlai^ed 
by conquest. Similarly, the unmitigated despotism 
under which the Peruvians lived, had been established 
during the spread of the Ynca conquests. And that race 
is not the cause, we are shown by this recurrence in an- 
cient America of a relation so familiär in ancient states 
of the Old World. The absoluteness of a com- 

mander-in-chief goes along with absolute coutrol exercised 
by his generals over their subordinates, and by their snb- 
ordinates over the men under them : all are slaves to those 
above and despots to those below. This structure repeats 
itself in the accompanying social arraugements. There are 
precise gradations of rank in the Community and complete 
Submission of each rank to the ranks above it We see 
this in the society already instanced as showing amoug 
advanced savages the development of the militant type. 
In Fiji six classes are enumerated, from king down to slaves, 
as sharply marked off. Similarly in Madagascar, whero 
despotism haa been in late times established by war, there 
are several grades and castes. Among the Dahomans, 
given in so great a degree to bloodshcd of all kinds, 
"the army, or, what is nearly synonymous, the nation," 
saya Burton, ''is divided, both male and female, into two 
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wings ; " and then, of the various ranks enumerated, all are 
characterized as legally slaves of the king. In Ashantee, 
too, where his officers are required to die wlien the king 
dies, we have a kindred condition. Of old, among the ag- 
gressive Persians, grades were strongly marked. So was it in 
warlike ancient Mexico: besides three classes of nobility, 
and besides the mercantile classes, there were three agricul- 
tural classes down to the serfs — ^all in precise Subordination. 
In Peru, also, below the Tnca there were grades of nobility 
— ^lords over lords. Moreover, in each town the inhabi- 
tants were registered in decades nnder a decurion, five 
of these nnder a superior, two such under a higher one, 
five of these centurions nnder a head, two of these 
heads nnder one who thus ruled a thousand men, and 
for every ten thousand there was a governor of Tnca race : 
the political rule being thus completely regimental. 
Till lately, another Illustration was f umished by Japan. That 
there were kindred, if less elaborate, structures in ancient 
militant states of the Old World, scarcely needs saying; 
and that like stnictures were repeated in mediseval times, 
wlien a large nation like Francö had nnder the monarch 
several grades of feudal lords, vassals to those above and 
suzerains to those below, with serfs under the lowest, again 
shows US that everywhere the militant type has sharply- 
marked social gradations as it has sharply-marked military 
gradations. Along with this natural government 

there goes a like form of supematural government. I do 
not mean merely that in the ideal other-worlds of mili- 
tant societies, the ranks and powers are conceived as like 
those of the real world around, though this also is to be 
ncted ; but I refer to the militant character of the religion- 
Ever in antagonism with other societies, the lifo is a life of 
enmity and the religion a religion of enmity. The duty of 
blood-revenge, most sacred of all with the savage, continues 
to be the dominant duty as the militant type of society 
evolves, The chief, baulked of his vengeance, dies enjoining 
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his siiccessors to avenge him; his ghost is propitiatcd by 
fulfilling his commands ; the slaying of his enemies becomea 
the highest action; trophies are brought to his grave in 
token of fulfihnent ; and, as tradition grows, he becomes the 
god worshipped with bloody sacrifices. Everywhere we 
find evidence. The Fijians oflfer the bodies of their victims 
killed in war to the war-god before cooking thenL In 
Dahomey, where the militant type is so far developed that 
women are warriors, men are almost daily sacrificed by the 
monarch to please his dead father ; and the ghosts of old 
kings are invoked for aid in war by blood sprinkled on their 
tombs. The war-god of the Mexicans (originally a con- 
queror), the most revered of their gods, had his idol fed with 
human flesh: wars being undertaken to supply him with 
victims. And similarly in Peru, where tliere were habitual 
'human sacrifices, men taken captive were immolated to the 
father of the Yncas, the Sun. How militant societies of old 
in the East similarly evolved deities who were similarly 
propitiated by bloody rites, needs merely indicating. Habit- 
ually their mythologies represent gods as conquerora; 
habitually their gods are named "the streng one," "the 
destroyer," " the avenger/' " god of battles," " lord of hosts," 
"man of war," and so forth. As we read in Assyrian 
inscriptions, wars were commenced by their alleged will; 
and, as we read elsewhere, peoples were massacred wholesale 
in professed obedience to them. How its theological govem- 
ment, like its political government, is essentially. military, 
we see even in late and qualified forma of the militant type ; 
for down to the present time absolute Subordination, like 
tliat of soldier to Commander, is the supreme virtue, and 
disobedience the crime for which eternal torture is threat- 
ened. Similarly with the accompanying ecclesias- 

tical Organization* Generally where the militant type is 
highly developed, the political head and the ecclesiastical head 
are identical — the king, chief descendant of his ancestor who 
has become a god, is also chief propitiator of him. It was 
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80 in ancient Peru; and in Acolhuacan (Mexico) the 
high-priest was the king's second son. The Egyptian 
wall-paintings show U3 kings performing sacrifices; as do 
also the Assyrian. Babylonian recoids harmonize with 
Hebrew traditions in telling us of priest-kinga. In Lydia 
it was the same : Crcesus was king and priest. In Sparta, 
too, the kings, while miKtary chiefs, were also high priests ; 
and a trace of the like original relation existed in Borne. 
A System of Subordination essentially akin to the mili- 
tary, has habitually characterized the accompanying priest- 
hoods. The Fijians have an hereditary priesthood form- 
ing a hierarchy. In Tahiti, where the high-priest was often 
royal, there were grades of hereditary priests belonging to 
each social rank. In ancient Mexico the priesthoods of 
di£ferent gods had different ranks, and there were three 
ranks within each priesthood ; and in ancient Peru, besides 
tlie royal chief priest, there were priests of the conquering 
race set over various classes of inferior priests. A like type 
of structure, with subjection of rank to rank, has characterized 
priesthoods in the ancient and modern belligerent societies of 
the Old World. A kind of govemment essentially 

the same is traceable throughout the sustaining Organization 
also, so long as the social type remains predominantly 
militont. Beginning with simple societies in which the 
ßlave-class furnishes the warrior-class with the necessaries of 
life, we have already seen that during subsequent stages of 
evolution the industrial part of the society continues to be 
essentially a permanent commissariat, existing solely to 
ßupply the needs of the governmental-military structures, 
and having left over for itself only enough for bare mainte- 
Dance. Hence the development of political regulation over 
its activities, has been in fact the extension throughout it of 
that military rule which, as a permanent commissariat, it 
naturally had. An extreme instance is furnished us by the 
ancient Peruvians, whose political and industrial govem- 
ments were identical — whose kinds and quantities of labour 
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for every class in every locality, were prescribed by lawa 
enforced by State-oflBcers — who had work legally dictated 
even for their young children, their blind, and their lame, 
and who were publicly chastised for idleness: regimental 
discipline being applied to industry just as onr modern 
advocate of strong government would have it now. The lato 
Japanese System, completely military in origin and natura, 
ßimilarly penneated industry: great and small things — 
houses, ships, down even to mats — were prescribed in their 
struetures. In the warlike monarehv of Mada<mscar the 
artizan classes are in the employ of government, and no man 
can change bis occupation or locality under pain of death. 
Without multiplication of cases, these typical ones, reminding 
the reader of the extent to which even in modern fighting 
States industrial activities are officially regulated, will 
suflBciently show the principle. Not industry only, 

but life at large, is, in militant societies, subject to kindred 
discipline. Before its recent collapse the government of 
Japan enforced sumptuary laws on each class, mercantile and 
other, up to the provincial govemors, who must rise, dine, go 
out, give audience, and retire to rest at prescribed hours; 
and the native literature specifies regulations of a scarcely 
credible minuteness. In ancient Peru, officers "minutely 
inspected the houses, to see that the man, as well as bis 
wife, kept the household in proper Order, and preserved a 
due State of discipline among their children;" and house- 
holders were rewarded or chastised accordiiigly. Among the 
Egyptians of old each person had, at fixed intervals, to report 
to the local authority bis name, abode, and mode of living, 
Sparta, too, yields an exaraple of a society specially 
organized for offence and defence, in wliich the private con- 
duct of Citizens in all its details was under public control, 
enforced by spies and censors. Though regulations so 
Btringent have not charactevized the militant type in more 
rocent ages, yet we need but recall the laws regulating food 
and diess. the restrnints on locomotion, the prohibitions of 
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some games and dictation of others, to indicate the parallelism 
of priiiciple. Even now where the military Organization haa 
been kept in vigour by military activities, as in France, we 
are shown by the peremptory control of Journals and sup- 
pression of meetings, by the regimental unifonnity of 
education, by the official administration of the fine arts, tlie 
way in wliich it3 characteristic regulating System ramifies 
everywhere. And then, lastly, is to be noted the 

iheory conceming the relation between the State and the 
individual, with its accompanying sentiment. This structure, 
which adapts a society for combined action against other 
societies, is associated with the belief that its mcmbers exist 
for the benefit of the whole and not the whole for the benefit 
of its members. As in an army the liberty of the soldier is 
denied and only his duty as a member of the mass insisted 
on; as in a permanently encamped army like the Spartan 
nation, the laws rccognize no personal interests, but patriotic 
ones only ; so in the militant type throughout, the Claims of 
the Unit are nothing and the Claims of the aggregate every- 
thing. Absolute subjection to authority is the supreme 
virtue and resistance to it a crime. Other offences may be 
condoned, but disloyalty is an unpardonable offence. If we 
take the sentiments of the sanguinary Fijians, among whom 
loyalty is so intense that a man Stands unbound to be 
knocked on the head, himself saying that what the king wills 
must be done ; or those of the Dahomans, among whom the 
highest officials are the king's slaves, and on his decease his 
women sacrifice one another that they may all foUow him ; or 
those of the ancient Peruvians, among whom with a dead 
Ynca, or great Guraca, were buried alive his favourite at- 
tendants and wives that they might go to serve him in the 
other World ; or those of the ancient Persians, among whom 
a father, seeing his innocent son shot by the king in pure 
wantonness, " felicitated " the king " on the excellence of his 
archery/* and among whom bastinadoed subjects "declared 
themselves delighted because bis majesty had condescended 
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to recollect them ; •* \ve are suflSciently shown that in thia 
social type, the sentiment which prompts assertion of per- 
sonal rights in Opposition to a ruling power, scarcely exists. 

Thus the trait characterizing the militant structure 
throughoiit, is that its-'units are coerced into their varions 
combined actions. As the soldier's will is so suspended that 
he becomes in everything the agent of his officer's will ; so is 
the will of the Citizen in all transactions, private and public, 
overruied by that of the government, The co-operation by 
which the life of the militant society is maintained, is a 
compulsory co-operation* The social structure adapted for 
dealing with surrounding hostile societies is under a cen- 
tralized regulating fifystem, to which all the parts are com- 
pletely subject ; just as in the individual organism the outer 
Organs are completely subject to the chief nervous centre. 

§ 260. The traits of the industrial type have to be general- 
ized from inadequate and entangied data. Antagonism 
more or less constant with other societies, having been 
almost everywhere and always the condition of each society, 
a social structure fitted for offence and defence exists in 
nearly all cases, and disguises the structure which social 
sustentation alone otherwise originates. Such conception as 
may be formed of it has to be formed from what we find in 
the few simple societies which have been habitually peaceful, 
and in the advanced Compound societies which, though once 
habitually militant, have become gradually less so. 

Already I have referred to the chiefless Arafuras, living 
in " peace and brotherly love with one another," of whom we 
are told that "they recognize the right of property in the 
fallest sense of the word, without there being any authority 
among them than the decisions of their eiders, according to 
the customs of their forefathers." That is, there has grown 
up a recognition of mutual claims and personal rights, with 
voluntary Submission to a tacitly-elected representative 
government formed of the most experienced« Among tho 
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Todas •'who lead a peaceful, tranquil life" disputes are 
"settled either hj arbitration " or hj "a Council of five," 
The amiable Bodo and Dhimals, said to be wholly unmilitary, 
displaj an essentially-free social form« They have nothing 
but powerless head men, and are without slaves or servants ; 
but they give mutual assistance in Clearing ground and house- 
building : there is voluntary exchange of Services — giving of 
equivalents of labour. The Mishmis again, described as quiet, 
inoflfensive, not warlike, and only occasionally nniting in self- 
defence, have scarcely any political Organization. Their village 
communities under merely nominal chiefs acknowledge no 
common chief of the tribe, and the rule is democratic: crimes 
are judged by an assembly. Katurally few, if any, 

cases occur jn which societies of this type have evolved into 
larger societies without passing into the militant type ; for, 
as we have seen, the consolidation of simple aggregates into 
a Compound aggregate habitually results from war, defensive 
or offensive, which, if continued, evolves a centralized authority 
with its coercive institutiona. The Pueblos, however, indus- 
trioos and peaceful agriculturists, who, building their unique 
villages, or Compound houses containing 2,000 people, in 
such ways as to ** wall out black barbarism," fight only when 
invaded, show us a democratic form of government: "the 
governor and bis Council are elected annually by the people." 
The case of Samoa, too, may be named as showing to some 
extent how, in one of these Compound communities where 
the warlike activity is now not considerable, decline in the 
rigidity of political control has gone along with some evolu- 
lion of the industrial type. Chiefs and minor heads, partly 
hereditary, partly elective, are held responsible for the conduct 
of affairs: there are village- parliaments and district-parlia- 
ments. Along with this we find a considerably-developed 
sustaining Organization separate from the political — ^masters 
who have apprentices, employ journeymen, and pay wages ; 
and when payment for work is inadequate, there are evea 
•trikea upheld by a tacit trades-uniomsnu Passing 
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to more evolved societies it must be observed, first, that the 
distinctive traits of the isdustrial type do not become marked, 
even where the industrial activity is considerable, so loDg 
as the industrial govemment remains identified with the 
politicaL In Phcenicia, for example, the foreign wholesale 
trade seems to have belonged mostly to the State, the kings, 
and the nobles. Ezekiel describes the king of Tyrus as a 
piudent commercial prince, who finds out the precious metals 
in theii hidden seats^ enriches himself by getting them, 
and increases these riches by traffic. Clearly, where the 
political and military heads have thus themselves become the 
heads of the industrial Organization, the traits distinctive of 
it are prevented from showing themselves. Of ancient 
societAs to be named in connexion with the relation between 
industrial activities and free institutions, Athens will be at 
once thought of ; and, by contrast with other Greek States, 
it showed this relation as clearly as can be expected. Up 
to the time of Solon all these communities were under 
either oligarchies or despots. Those of them in which war 
continued to be the honoured occupation while industry 
was despised, retained this political type; but in Athens, 
where industry was regarded with comparative respect» 
where it was encouraged by Solon, and whero immi- 
giant artizans found a home, there grew up an industrial 
Organization which distinguished the Athenian sociely 
from adjacent societies, while it was also distinguished from 
them by those democratic institutions that simultaneously 
developed. . Turning to later times, the relation 

between a social regime predominantly industrial and a less 
coercive form of rule, is shown us by the Hanse Towns, 
by the towns of the Low Countries out of which the Dutch 
Eepublic arose, and in high degrees by ourselves, by the 
United States, and by our colonies. Along with wars less 
f requent and these carried on at a distance ; and along with 
an accompanying growth of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, beyond that of Continental states more military 
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in liabit ; there has gono in England a developnient of free 

institiitions. As further implying that the two are related 

as cause and consequence, there may be noted the fact that 

the regions whence changes towarde greater political liberty 

have come, are the leading industrial regions ; and that rural 

districts, less characterized by constant trading transactions, 

have retained longer the earlier type with its appropriate 

ßentiments and ideas. In the form of ecciesiastical 

govemment we see parallel changes. Where the industrial 

activities and structures evolve, this brauch of the regulating 

System, no longer as in the militant type a rigid hierarchy 

little by little loses strength, while there grows up one of a 

diiferent kind: sentiments and institutions both relaxing. 

Eight of private judgment in religious matters gradually 

establishes itself along with establishment of political rights. 

In place of a uniform belief imperatively enforced, there 

come multiform beliefs voluntarily accepted ; and the ever- 

multiplying bodies espousing these beliefs, instead of being 

governed despotically, govern themselves after a manner 

more or less representativa Military conformity coercively 

maintained gives place to a varied non-conformity main- 

tained by willing union* The industrial oi^aniza- 

tion itself, which thus as it becomes predominant affects all 

the rest, of course shows us in an especial degree this changc 

of structure. From the primitive condition under which the 

master maintains slaves to work for him, there is a transi- 

tion through stages of increasing freedom to a condition likc 

cur own, in which all who work and employ, buy and seil, 

are entirely independent ; and in which there is an unchecked 

power of fonning unions that rule themselves on democratic 

principles. Combinations of workmen and counter-combina- 

tions of employers, no less than political societies and 

leagucs for carrying on this or that agitation, show us the 

representative mode of govemment ; which characterizes also 

every joint-stock Company, for mining, banking, railway- 

making, or other commercial enterprisa Further, 

87 
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we eee tliat &•> in the militaBt type the mode of rejrulatirjn 
ramifies into all minor departments of social activity, so hera 
doea the industrial mode of regolation, Multitudiaoua 
objects are achieved by spontaneously-evolved combinations 
of Citizens governed representatively, The tendency to this 
kind of Organization is so ingrained that for every proposeil 
end the proposed means 13 a society mied by an elected com- 
mittee headed by an elected chairman — philanthropic asso- 
ciaüona of multitudinous kinds, literary institutions, libraries, 
clube, boditis for fostering the varioas sciencea and arts, etc., 
etc. Along with all ■w)iich traita there go senti- 

ments and ideas concerning the relation between the Citizen 
and the State, oppoaite to tbose accompanying the militant 
type. In place of tliB doctrine that the duty of obedience to 
the governing agent ia nnqualified, there arises the doctrine 
that the will of the Citizens is supreme and the governing 
agent exista merely to carry out their will Thus snb- 
ordinated in position, the regulating power is also restrictcd 
in ränge. Instead of having an authority extending over 
actione of all kinds, it is ahnt out from large classes of 
actiona. Ita control over ways of living in respect to food, 
clothing, amusements, is repudiated ; it is not allowed to dictate 
modes of production nor to regulat« trade. Nor ia 

thifl alL It becomes a duty to resist irresponsible govern- 
ment, and also to reaiat the excessea of responsible govem- 
mentk There arises a tendency in minorities to disobey even 
the legialature deputed by the majority, when it interferes in 
certain ways ; and their oppositioos to laws tliey condemn aa 
inequitable, from time to time cause abolitions of them. 
With which changes of political theory and accompanying 
ecntiment, is joined a belief, implied or avowed, that tlte 
combined actious of the social aggregate have for their end 
to maintain the conditiona under which individual Uvea may 
be aatisfactorily carried on ; in place of the old belief that 
individual Uvea have for their end the maintenanca of thia 
aggregate's combined actiona. 
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These pervading traits in which the indostrial type difiFers 
so widely from the militant type, originate in those relations 
of individuals implied by indnstrial activities, which are 
"wholly unlike those implied by militant activities. All 
trading transactions, whether between masters and workmen, 
buyers and sellers of commodities, or professional men and 
those they aid, are effected by free exchange. For somt 
bcnefit which A's business enables him to give, B willingly 
yields np an equivaleot benefit : if not in the form of some- 
thing he has prodnced, then in the form of money gained by 
his occupation. This relation, in which the miitual rendering 
of Services is nnforced and neither individiial subordinated, 
becomes the predominant relation tliroughout society in pro- 
portion as the industrial activities predominate. Daily 
determining the thoughts and sentiments, daily disciplining 
all in asserting their own claims while forcing them to 
recognize the correlative claims of others, it produces social 
Units whose mental striictures and habits mould social 
arrangements into corresponding forms. There results a 
type characterized throjighont by that same individual 
freedom which eveiy commercial transaction implies. The 
co-operation by which the multiform activities of the society 
are carried on, becomes a wluntary co-operation. And while 
the developed süstainiDg System which gives to a social 
organism the industrial type, acquires for itself, like the 
developed sustaining System of an animal, a regulating 
apparatus of a diffused or nncentralized kind ; it tends also 
to decentralize the priraary regulating apparatus, by makiug 
it deiive from more numerous classes its deputed powers. 

§ 261. The essential traits of these two social types are in 
niost cases obscured, both by the antecedents and by the co- 
existing circumstances. Every society has beeu, at each past 
period, and is at present, conditioned in a way more or less 
imlike the ways in which others have been and are con- 
ditioned. Hence the production of structuves characterizing 
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one or otlier of tlicse opposed types, ia, in everj' instanf^o, 
furthered, or hindcred, or modified, in a epecial manner, 
Observe the aeveral kinds of causes. 

There ia, first, the deeply-organized character of the par- 
ticular race, Coming down from those pre-historio times 
during whicb the diffusion of mankind and differentiation of 
the varieties of man, took place. Yery difficult to change, 
thia muat in everj case qualify diÖerently the tendency 
towards assumption of either type. 

There is, next, the eEfect due to the immediately-preceding 
mode of life and social type. Nearly alwaya the society 
we have to study contains dccayed iuatitutions and habita 
belonging to an ancestral society otherwise circumstanced ; 
and theae pervert more or less the effects of circumstances 
subsequently esisting. 

Again, there are the peculiaritiea of the habitat in respect 
of contour, soU, climate, flora, fauna, severally affecting in 
one modo or other the activities, whether militant or indus- 
trial ; and severally bindering or aidiug, in some special way, 
the developmcnt of either type. 

Yet further, there are the complications caused by the 
particular organizations and practices of survounding socie- 
ties. For, supposing the amount of offensive or defensive 
action to be the same, the nature of it depcnds in each case 
on the nature of the antagonist action ; and hence its reac- 
tive effecta on structure vaiy with the character of the 
antagonist. Add to this that direct imitation of adjacent 
societies is a factor of some moment. 

There remaina to be named an element of complication 
morc potent perhaps than any of these— one which of itself 
often goes far to determine the type as militant, and whicb 
in every case profoundly modifiea the souial arrangementa. I 
refer to the mixture of races caused by conquest or otherwisa 
We may properly treat of it separately under the head of 
aocial Constitution — not, of course, Constitution politically 
uuderstood, but Constitution understood os referring to the 
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relative homogeneity or heterogeneity of tlie units constituting 
the social aggregate. 

§ 262. As the nature of tlie aggregate, partially determiiied 
by environing conditions, is in other respects determined by 
the natures of its units, where its units are of diverse natuiiis 
the degrees of contrast between the two or more kinds of 
them, and the degrees of union among them, must greatly 
affect the results. Are they of unallied races or of races near 
akin ; and do they remain separate or do they mix ? 

Clearly where it haa happened that a conquering race, 
continuing to govem a subject race, has developed the mili- 
tant regulating System throughout the whole* social structure, 
and for ages habituated its units to compulsory co-operation 
— ^where it has also happened that the coiTelative ecclesias- 
tical System with its appropriate cult, has given to absohite 
Subordination the religious sanction — and especially where, 
as in China, each individual is educated by tlie governing 
power and stamped with the appropriate ideas of duty which 
it is heresy to question ; it becomes impossible for any con- 
siderable change to be wrought in the social structure by 
other influences. It is the law of all Organization that as it 
becomes complete it becomes rigid. Only where incomplete- 
ness implies a remaining plasticity, is it possible for the type 
to develop from the original militant form to the form which 
industrial activity generates. Especially where the 

two races, contrasted in their natures, do not mix, social Co- 
operation implies a compulsory regulating System : the 
militant form of structure which the dominant impose 
ramifies throughout. Ancient Peru furnished an extreme 
case; and the Ottoman empire may be instanced. Social 
constitutions of this kind, in which races having aptitudcs 
for forming unlike structures co-exist, are in states of unstable 
equilibrium. Any considerable shock dissolves the Organiza- 
tion ; and in the absence of unity of tendency, re-establish- 
ment of it is diilicult if not impossible. In casca 
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where the conc[uering and conquered, though widely nnlike, 
iutermarry extensively, a kindred efTect is piodiiced in another 
way. Tlie coo&icting tendenciea towards different social 
types, inatead of existing in separate iudividuala, now exist 
Id the same individuai The half-caste, inlieriting from one 
line of aiiccstry proclivities adapted to one &et of institutioDS, 
and from the other liue of ancestry proclivities adapted to 
another 8et of institutions, is not fitted for either. He is a 
Unit whoso nature has not been moulded by any social type, 
and therefore canuot, vith others like himself, evolve any 
social type. Modem Mexico and the South American 
Eepublic», with their perpetual revolutions, abow us tbe 
result. It is observable, too, that \rbere races of 

strongly-contrasted natures bave mixed more or less, or, 
rcmaioing but little mixed, occupy adjacent aieas subject to 
tlie same govemmeut, the equilibrium maiutaiiied so long as 
that government keeps up tbe coercive form, ehows itself to 
be unatablewben tbe coercion relaxes. Spain witb its diverse 
peoplea, Basque, Celtic, Gothic, Moorish, Jewieh, partially 
miiigled and partially localizcd, sbows ua this result^ 

Small differences, bowever, seem advantageoua. Suadry 
instances point to the conclusion that a society formed from 
nearly-allied peoples of which tbe conquering eventually 
ininglea with the conquered, ia relatively well fitted for 
progress. From their fusion results a Community which, 
determined In its leading traita by the character common to 
tbe two, ia prevented by their difi'erences of character from 
being determined in ita minor traits — is left capable of 
taktug on new arrangements wrought by new inäuences: 
mediuta plasticity allows those cbanges of structjro conati- 
tuting advance in beterogeneity. One example is fumiabcd 
US by the Hebrews; who, notwitbstanding tlieir boasted 
purity of blood, resulted from a mixing of many Semitio 
varieties in the country east of the Nile, and who, both in 
their wauderings and after the conquest of Palijstine, went 
011 amalgamating kindred tribea Another is supplied by tba 
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Athenians, whose progress had for antecedent the mingling 
of numerous immigrauts from other Greek states with the 
Greeks of the locality. The fusion by conquest of the 
Eomana with other Aryan tribes, Sabini, SabeUi, and 
Samnites, preceded the first ascending stage of the Bomaa 
civilization. And our own conntry, peopled by different 
divisions of the Aryan race, and mainly by varieties of 
Scandinavians, again illustrates this effect produced by the 
mixture of uuits sufficiently alike to co-operate in the same 
social System, but sufficiently unlike to prevent that social 
System from becoming forthwith defiuite in structure. 

Admitting that the evidence where so many causes are in 
Operation cannot be satisfactorily disentangled, and claiming 
only probability for these inductions respecting social con- 
stitutions, it remains to point out their analogy to certain 
inductions respecting the constitutions of individual living 
things. Between organisms widely unlike in kind, no 
progeny can arise: the physiological units contributed 
by them respectively to form a fertilized germ, cannot work 
together so a« to produce a new organism. Evidently aa, 
wliile multiplying, each class of units tends to build itself 
into its peculiar type of structure, their conflict prevents 
the formation of any structure. If the two organisms 
are less unlike in kind — belonging, say, to the same genus 
tliough to different species — the two structures which their 
two groups of physiological units tend to build up, being 
tolerably similar, these can, and do, co-operate in making an 
organism that is intermediate. But this, though it will 
work, is imperfect in its latest-evolved parts : there results 
a mule incapable of propagating. If, instead of different 
species, remote varieties are united, the intermediate organ- 
ism is not infertile; but many facts suggest the conclusion 
that infertility results in subsequent generations: the in- 
congruous working of the united structures, though longex 
in showing itself, comes out ultimately. And then, finally, 
if instead of remote varieties, varieties nearly allied are 
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united, a permancntly-fertile breed resulta ; and wliile tli« 
siight differencea of the two kinds of physiological unita are 
not euch aa to prevent hannonioua co-operation, they are 
such fts conduce to plasticity and unusually vigorous growth. 
Here, then, seßms a parallel to the couclusion iadicated 
above, that hybrid societiea are imperfectly oi^anizable— 
cannot grow into forma completely stähle; while societiea 
which have beeo evolved from mixturea of nearly-allied 
varieties of man, can assume stable stiuctures, and have 
an advantageous modifiability. 

§ 263. We clasfl societies, then, in two ways ; both having 
to be kept in mind when interprethig social phenomena. 

First, they have to be arranged in the order of their inte- 
.jration, aa airaple, Compound, doubly-compound, trebly- 
componnd. And along with the increasing degreea of 
evolution implied by theae aacending atages of composition, 
we have to recognize tlie increasing degrees of evolntion 
implied by growing heterogeneity, general and local. 

Much less definite is the division to be made among 
societiea according aa one or other of their great Systems of 
Organa ia supreme. Omitting those lowest typea wliich 
show no differentiatioßs at all, we have but few exceptiona 
. fco the rule that each society baa strueturea for carrying on 
conflict with other societiea and structiites for carrying on 
Bustentation ; and as the ratioa hetween these admit of all 
gradations, it resulta that no apecißc Classification oin be 
based on their relative developnients. Nevertbeless, aa the 
militant type, characterized by predominance of the one, is 
fi'amed ob the piinciple of coinpulsory co-operation, while 
the industrial type, charactenzed by predominance of the 
other, ia framed on the principle of voluntary co-operation, 
the two types, when severally evolved to their extreme 
forma, are diametrically opposed ; and the contrasta between 
their traits are aniong the most important with which 
Sooiology haa to deaL 
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Wefe this the fit place, some pages might be added re- 
specting a possible future social type, differing as much 
from the industrial as this does from the militant — a type 
which, having a sustaining System more fully developed 
than any we know at present, will use the products of in- 
dustry neither for maintaining a militant Organization nor 
exclusively for mat^rial aggrandizement ; but will devote 
them to the carrying on of higher activities. As the contrast 
between the militant and the industrial types, is indicated 
by Inversion of the belief that individuals exist for the benefit 
of the State into the belief that the State exists for the 
benefit of individuals; so the contrast between the indus- 
trial type and the type likely to be evolved from it, is 
indicated by Inversion of the belief that life is for work 
into the belief that work is for life. But we are here con- 
cerned with inductions derived from societies that have 
been and are, and cannot enter npon speculations respecting 
societies that may be. Merely naming as a sign, the multi- 
plication of institutions and appliances for intellectual and 
sßsthetic culture, and for kindred activities not of a directly 
life-sustaining kind but of a kind having gratification for 
their immediate purpose, I can here say no more. 

Eetuming from this parenthetical Suggestion, there remains 
the remark that to the complications caused by crossings 
of the two classifications set forth, have to be added the 
complications caused by unions of races widely unlike or 
little unlike ; which here mix not at all, there partially, and 
in other cases whoUy. Eespecting these kinds of constitu- 
tions, we have considerable Warrant for concluding that the 
hybrid kind, essentially unstable, admits of being organized 
only on the principle of coiupulsory co-opemtion ; since units 
much opposed in their natures cannot work together spon- 
taneously. While, conversely, the kind characterized by 
likeness in its units is relatively stable ; and under fit condi- 
tions may evolve into the industrial type : especially if the 
likeness is qualified by slight diSerences. 



CHAPTER XL 

SOCIAL HETAM0BFH03KS. 

I 264. Verification of the general view eet fortli lo th« 
last chapter, is gained by observing the alterations of social 
stnicturea -wbicli follow alterationa of ßocial activities; and 
here agaio we find analogies between social organisma and 
iudividual orgaDisms, In both there is metamorphosis 
cousequent OE cliange from a wandering lifo to 8 settlftd 
life ; in both tbere is metamorpboaia conaequent on chnnge 
from a life exercising mainly tbe inner or eustaining System, 
to a life exercising the outer or expending system; and in 
both there is a reverse metamorphosis. 

The young of many invertebrate creaturea, annulose and 
molluscous, pass through early etages during whieh tbey 
move about actively, Fresently comes a eettling down in 
Eomc fit babitat, n dwindling away of the locomotive 
Organs and tbe guiding appliances whicli tbey had, a growth 
of those other oi^ns now needed for appropriating such 
food as the environnieut eupplies, and a rapid enki-ge- 
niont of the sustaining System. A transformation 

op|JOsite in nature, is mada familiär to us by the passage 
from larva to imago in insects. Suvrounded by food, the 
lutura moth or fly developa nlmost exclnsively ita sustainiog 
System ; has but rudimcntary limbs or none at all ; and haa 
proportionately imperfect senses. After growing immensely 
and accumulating much plastic mateiial, it begius to ua- 
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fold its external organs with their appropriate regulating 
apparatus, while ita organs of nutrition decrease; and it thus 
fits itself for active dealings with environing existencea. 

The one truth, common to these opposite kinds of meta- 
morphoses, which here concerns us^ is that the two great 
Systems of structures for carrying on onter activities and 
inner activities respectively, severally dwindle or develop 
aceording to the life the aggregate leads. Though in the 
absence of social types fixed by repeated inheritance, we 
cannot have social metamorphoses thus definitely related to 
changes of life arising in definite order, analogy implies that 
which we have already seen reason to infer; namely, that 
the outer and inner structures with their regulating Systems, 
severally increase or dimiuish aceording as the activities 
become more militant or more industriaL 

§ 265. Before observing how metamorphoses are caused, 
let US observe how they are hiudered. I have implied above 
that where it has not derived a specific structure from a line 
of anccstral societies leading similar lives, a society cannot 
undergo metamorphoses in a precise manner and order : the 
effects of surrounding influences predominate over the 
eflTects of inherited tendencies. Here may fitly be pointed 
out the converse truth, that where societies descending one 
from another in a series, have pursued like careers, there 
results a type so far settled in its cycle of development, ma- 
turity, and decay, that it resists metamorphosis. 

Uncivilized tribes in general may be cited in illustration. 
They show little tendency to alter their social activiti«5S and 
structures under changed circumstances, but die out mther 
thau adapt themselves. Even with superior varieties of men 
Ulis happens; as, for example, with the wandering hordes 
of Arabs. Modem Bedouins show us a form of society which, 
so far as the evidence enables us to judge, has remained 
substantially the same these 3000 years or more, spite of 
contact with adjacent civilizations ; and there is evidence 
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that in earae Semites the nomadie type had, even in ancient 
times, become so ingrained ns to e:(press itself in the reli- 
gion. Thua we have the Eechabita injunction — " Weither 
eliall ye build bouse, nor sow com, nop plant vineyard, iior 
bave any, but all your days ye ehail dwell in tenta;" and 
Mr. E. W. Eobertson pointa out that — 

"One of tbe laws of tha ancient Nabatiean confederacf made it « 
cnpital crima t« bow com, to build a house, or plant a tr«e. . . . It was 
B fixed and settled principle in tbe nomad to reduce the countij he 
invaded to the condition of a -waste and open pasturage. . . , 
He looked upon sucb a course ae a religious dutj." 

Cbange from the tnigratory to tbe settled State, hindered 
by persistenca of tbe primitive social type, is also otherwise 
hindered. Describing the Hill Tribes on the Kuladyne 
Eiver, Arracan, Lieut Latter saya : — 

" A piece of grotind rarelf jields more tban one crop ; in eaeb 
anccessive year other epota axe in like manner chosen, tili all those 
around tbe village are exhauated ; a more is thea made to anotber 
localitj, freeh babitatlous are erected, and the same procees gona 
throiigh. These migrationH occur about everj tbird year, and they are 
Uie means hy wbich long perioda of time are caiculated ; thua a 
Toungtha will teil jou that euch and euch an event occuired so mau; 
niigrations since." 

Evidently a practice of thia tmd, prompted partly by the 
restlessnesa inherited from anceatral nomads, is partly due 
to undeveloped agricultnre — to the absence of those means 
by wbich, in a thickly-peopled country, the eoil ig made 
permanently fertile. Thia intermediate State between the 
Wandering and tbe stationary is common tbroughout Africa. 
It ia remarked tbat " society in Africa is a plant of 
herbaceoiia character, without any solid or enduring stem ; 
rank in growth, rapid in decay, and admitting of being 
buriicd down annually without any diminution of ita general 
prodnctiveness." Itcade teils us that " the nativea of Equa- 
torial Africa are perpetually cbanging the sites of tbeir 
villages." Of tbe Bechuanas, Thompson saya — " Theii. 
towns are often so considerable as to contain many tbousand 
people; and yet tbey are lemovable at the caprice of the 
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cliief, like an Arab camp." And a like atate of thinga 
existed in primitive Europe : famillea and small communitios 
iu each tribe, migrated from one part of the tribal territoiy 
to anotber. Thus from tbe temporary villagea of Iiunters 
like the North American Indiana, and from the temporpry 
encampments of pastoral hordea, the traosition to eettled 
n;^ricu]tiiral communiUea ia veiy gradual : the earlier mode 
of life, frequently resumed, is but slowly outgrowa. 

When studyiiig the social metamorphoses that follow 
altei-ed social activities, we have therefore to bcar in mind 
tliose resistancea to change which the inherited social type 
offers, and also those resistances to change caused by partial 
continuance of old conditiooa. Further, we may anticipate 
reversion if the oM conditiona begio again to predoniioate. 

§ 266. Of chief interest to us here are the transformationa 
of the militant into the industrial and the industrial into 
tlie militant. And especially we have to note how the in- 
dustrial type, partially developed in a few cases, tetrogradea 
towards tlie militant type if international conflicts rccur. 

When comparing these two typea we saw how the com- 
pubory co-operation which military activity neccasitatea, is 
contrasted with the voluntary coHDperation which a devel- 
oped industrial activity necessitatea ; and we saw that where 
the coercive rcgulating System proper to the one has 
not become too rigid, the non-coercive regulating System 
proper to the other begins to show itself as industry 
llourishes unchecked by var. The great liberalization of 
political arrangementa which occurred among ourselvea 
duiing the long peace that commenced in 1815, furnishea an 
Illustration. An example of this metamorphosia is supplieJ 
by Norway, too, in which country ahsence of war and growth 
of free institutiona have gone together. But our attention 
ia demanded chiefly by the proofs that revived bclligerent 
habita re-develop the militant type of structure. 

Kot dwelling ou the instaacea to be found in ancieut 
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history, nor on the twice-repeated lapse of the rising Dutch 
Bepublio into a monarchy under the reactive inSuences 
of war, nor on the reversion from parlianientary govem- 
ment to despotic government which resulted from the wars of 
the Protectorate among ourselves, nor on the effect whieh 
a career of conquest had in chauging tlie first Fi'ench Eepublic 
into a military despotism ; it will aufSce if we contemplate 
the evidence yielded in rcccnt years. How, »ince tho 
establishment of & stronger centralized power in Germany 
by war, a more coercive rigime haa shown itself, we aee in 
the dealings of Bismarck with the ecclesiastical powers ; 
in the laying down by Moltke of the doetrine that both tor 
snfety from foreign attack and guardianship of order at 
home, it ia needful that the supplies for the army should 
rot be dependent on a parliaraentary vote; aud again ia 
tho measurea lately taken for centralizing the State-control 
of German railwaya. In France we have as usual the cliief 
Boldier becoming the chief mler ; tlie maintenance, in many 
parts, of that State of siege which originated with the war ; 
and the continnance by a nominally-free form of government 
of many restrictiona «pon freedom. But the kiiidred changea 
of late undergone by our own society, furnish the clearest 
illustrations ; becaiise the iudustrial type having developed 
here further than on the Continent, there is mora scope 
for retrogreasion. 

Actual wars and preparations for possible wäre, have con- 
spived to produce these changea. In the firat place, aincn the 
accGssion ot Louis Napoleon, which initiated the change, 
we have had the Crimean war, the war entailed by the 
Indian Mutiny, the China war, and the more recent wara in . 
Abyssinia and Ashantee.* In the second place, and chicfly, 
there haa been the re-developraent of military Organization 
and feeling here, causcd by re-development o£ them abroad. 
That in nations aa ia individuals a threatening attituda 
begeta an attitude of defence, is a truth that needa no pi-oof 
' And unc« Ibii vo* wtiUcn the AFghun, Zulu, uid Egyptian wui. 
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Hence among ourselves the recent growth of expenditure 
for army and navy, the making of fortifications, the forma- 
tion of the volunteer force, the establishment of permanent 
camps, the repetition of antumn mancßuvres, the biiüding of 
military stations throughout the kingdom. 

Of the traits accompanying this reversion towards the 
militant type, we have first to note the revival of predatoiy 
activities. Always a structure assumed for defensive action, 
available also for offensive action, tends to initiate it. 
As in Athens the military and naval Organization which was 
developed in coping with a foreign enemy, thereafter began 
to exercise itself aggressively ; as in France the triumphant 
army of the Eepublic, formed to resist invasion, forthwith 
became an invader; so is it habitually — so is it now with 
ourselves. In China, India, Polynesia, Africa, the East 
Indian Archipelago, reasons — never wanting to the aggressor 
— ^are given for widening our empire : without force if it may 
be, and with force if needfuL After annexing the Fiji 
Islands, voluntarily ceded only because there was no practic- 
able alternative, there comes now the proposal to take 
possession of Samoa. Accepting in exchange for another, a 
territory subject to a treaty, we ignore the treaty and make 
the assertion of it a ground for war with the Ashantees. In 
Sherbro our agreements with native Chiefs having brought 
about universal disorder, we send a body of soldiers to 
suppress it, and presently will allege the necessity of extend- 
ing our rule over a larger area. So again in Perak. A 
resident sent to advise becomes a resident who dictates; 
appoints as sultan the most plastic candidate in place of ono 
preferred by the chiefs; itrouses resistance wliich becomes 
a plea for using force; finds Usurpation of the govemment 
needful; has his proclamation tom down by a native, who 
is thereupon stabbed by the resident's servant ; the resident 
is himself killed as a consequence; then (nothing being 
Said of the murder of the native), the murder of the 
resident leads to outcries for vengeance, and a military 
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cxpedition establisliea British rule. Be it ia the elaying of 
Karen tribes wlio resist surveyors of their territory, or be it 
in the demand made on the Chinese in pursuance of the 
doctrine that a British traveller, aacred wherever he may 
choose to intrude, shall have his deatb avenged on eome 
one, we everywhere find pretexta fot quarreh wliich lead 
to aci^uisitions. In the House of Commons and in tlie 
Press, the same spiiit is shown. X>uring the debate on the 
Suez-Canal purchase, our Prime Minister, referring to the 
possible annexation of Egypt, said tliat the Engliah people, 
wiahing the Empire to be maintained, " will not be elaxmed 
evea if it be increased;" and was clicered for so saying. 
And recGntly, urging tliat it ia time to blot out Dahomey, the 
weekly organ of filibusteiing Christianity exclaims — " Let 
US take Whydab, and leave ttie savage to recover it." 

And now, having observed thia re-development of 
armed lorccs and revivnl of the predatory epirit^ we may 
note that which cliiüäy concerns ns — the return towards 
tiie militant type in our institutions geoerally — the esten- 
fiion of centralized administration and of compulsory regula- 
tion. In the first place we aee it within the governmental 
Organization itself : the functions of courts-martial on naval 
ditiastera are usurped by tbe head of the naval department ; 
the powera of the Indian Government are peremptorily 
restricted by a minister at honie; aud county governing 
bodiea, seeking to put pai-t of tlieir coimty burdeua on the 
nation at large, are simultaneously yielding up part of their 
power». Military otßcialisra everywhere tenda to usurp the 
place of civil oißcialism. We have military heads of the 
nietropolitan and provincial police ; military men hold 
Offices uiidor tbe Board of Works and in the Art depart- 
ment; the inspectors of railways are military men; and 
some municipal bodies in the provinces are appointing 
niajors and captaina to minor civil ofhces in tlieir gift: 
an inevitable result being a style of administration which 
asserta authority mure and legards individual claima 
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les3« The spirit of such a System we see in the design 
and execution of the Contagious Diseases Acts — ^Acts 
which emanated from the militaiy and naval depart- 
ments, which over-ride those guarantees of individual free- 
dorn provided by constitutional forms, and which are 
administered by a central police not responsible to local 
authoritiea. Akin in spirit is the general sanitary dictation 
which, extending for these many years, has now ended 
in the formation of several hundred districts officered by 
medical men, partly paid by the central govemment and 
under its flupervision. Within the Organization of the 
medical profession itself we see a congruous cbange : inde- 
pendent bodies who give diplomas are no longer to be 
tülerated, but there must be unification — a Single Standard 
of examination. Poor-Law administration, agaiu, has been 
growing more eentralized: boards of guardians having had 
their freedom of action gradually restricted by Orders from 
the Local Govemment Board. Moreover, while the regu- 
lating centres in London have been absorbing the functions 
of provincial regulating centres, these have in their turn 
been usurping tho^e of local trading companies. In sundry 
towns municipal bodies have become distributors of gas 
and water ; and now it is urged (significantly enough by a 
military enthusiats) that the same should be done in London. 
Nay, these public agents have become builders too. The 
supplying of small houses having, by law-enforced cost of 
construction, been made unremunerative to private persons, 
is now in provincial towns to be undertaken by the munici- 
palities; and in London the Metropolitan Board having 
proposed that the rate-payers should spend so much to 
build houses for the poor in the Holbom district, the 
Secretary of State says they must spend more ! Of 
like meaning is the fact that our System of telegmphs, 
developed as a part of the industrial Organization, has 
become a part of the governmental Organization. And then 
similarly showing the tendency towards increase of govern- 

88 
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mental etractures at tbe expeaee of industrial stnicturea, 
tLere bas beeo ao active advocacy of State-purchase of 
railwaTs — an advocacy which haa been for the present 
suspended otily because of tbe national losa entailed by 
purchaae of the telegrapha. How pervading is the influenca 
we see in the Bcberaea of a coercive philanthropy, which, 
invoking State-power to improve people's conduct, disi'O- 
garda the proofa that the restrictions oa conduct enacted 
of old, and in lat«r timea aboUshed as tyrannical, babitually 
bad kindred' motives. Men are to be made temperate by 
impediments to drinking — shall be les3 free tban hitberto 
to buy and seil certain articles. Instead of extending the 
principle proper to the industrial type, of providing quick 
and costleaa remediea for injurieg, minor as well as mt^or, 
vhicb Citizens inäict on one another, legislators extend the 
principle of preventing thera by inapection. The arrange- 
mentB in mines, factoriea, ships, lodging-houscs, bakebouses, 
down even to water-cloaets in private dwelUngs, are pre- 
scribed by laws carried out by officiaSs. Not by quick and 
certain penalty for breach of contract is adulteratioa to be 
rernedied, but by public analyzers. Benefits are not to be 
bought by men with the money their efßcient work bringa 
them, wliich ig the law of voluntary co-operation, but bene^ 
£ts are giveu inespective of effort expended ; without legard 
to their deserte, men shall be provided at the public cosb 
with free libraries, free local museums, etc.; and from tbe 
savings of the riore worthy ahall be takeo by the tax- 
gatherer means of supplying the less worthy who have not 
saved. Along with the tacit aasumption that State-authoiity 
over Citizens bas no assignable limits, wbtch is au asaump- 
tion proper to the militant type, there goea an unheaitating 
faith in State-judgment, also proper to the militant type. 
Bodily welfare and mental welfare are consigned to it without 
the least doubt of its capacity. Havtng by struggles Ibrough 
centuries depoaed a power which, for their all^ed etemal 
good, forced on men its teachinga, we invoke another power 
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fco force its teachings on iqen for their alleged temporal 
good. The compulsion once suppoRed to be justified in 
religious instractron by the infallible judgment of a Pope, is 
DOW supposed to be justified in secular instruction by the 
iufallible judgment of a Farliament; and thuSi under 
penalty of imprisonment for resistance, there is established 
an education bad.in matter, bad in manner, bad in order. 

Inevitably along with this partial reversion to the com- 
pulsory social System which accompanies partial reversion 
to the militant type of structure, there goes an appropriate 
change of sentiments. In essence Toryism Stands for the 
control of the State versus the freedom of the individual; 
and in essence liberalism Stands for the freedom of the 
individual versuB the control of the State. But whereas, 
during the previous peaceful period, individual liberty 
was extended by aboUshing religious disabilities, establish- 
ing free-trade, removing impediments from the press, etc. ; 
since the reversion began, the party which effected these 
chauges has vied with the opposite party in multiplying 
State-administrations which diminish individual liberty. 
How far the principles of free govemment have been 
disregarded, and how directly this change is sequent upon 
the feeling which militant action fosters, is conclusively 
shown by the Suez-Canal business. A step which, to say 
nothing of the pecuniary cost, committed the nation to 
entanglements of a serious kind, was taken by its ministry 
in such manner that its representative body had a nominal, 
but no real, power of reversing it; and instead of protest 
against this disregard of constitutional principles, there 
came general applause. The excuse accepted by all 
was the military exigency. The prompt action of the 
co-ordinating centre by which offensive and defensive 
Operations are directed, was said to necessitate this ignoring 
of Farliament and this Suspension of self-govemment. 
And the general sentiment, responding to the alleged need 
for keeping our hold on a conquered tenitory, not only 
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forgave but lejoiced over tbis retum towarda müitaiy 
rule. 

§ 267. Of couTse social metamorphoses are in every 
CBse complicated aiid obscured by special causes never 
twica a like. Where rapid growth ia going on, the ohangea 
of atnieture accompnnying increaae of maaa are involved 
with tbe changea of structure i'esulting from modiScatioa 
of type. Furtlier, diBentanglement of the facta is made 
difficult wben tbe two great Systems of Organs for sustentatlon 
and external action ave evolving simultaneously. Tbis ia 
onr own caae. Tbat re-development of structures for ex- 
temal action wbich we bave been tracing, and tbat partial 
retvirn to a congruoua social System, bave not arrested the 
development of tbe eustaining structures and Üiat social 
System tbey foster. Hence suodry cbanges opposite to those 
enumeratcd above. Wbile the revival of ecciesiasticism 
having for cardinal principle Subordination to authority, bas 
harmonized witb tbis revetsiou towards the militant type, the 
increaae of divisions in the Church, the assertions of indi- 
vidaal judgment, and the relaxationa of dogma, have har- 
monized with the contmry movement. Wbila new ednca- 
tional organizations tendiog towards regimental uniformity, 
are by each fresb Act of Piirliameut niada more rigid, the 
old educational organizationa in public schools and uni- 
veraitiea, are being made more plastic and less uniCoim. 
Wbile tliere have been increaaing iiiterferencea with tbe 
employment of labour, wholly at variance with tbe prin- 
ciples of volnntary co-operation, tbey have not yet gone 
far enoHgb to reverse tbe free-trade policy wbicb in- 
dustrial evolution liaa been extetiding. Tbe iuteqiretation 
appears to be tbat wbile the old compulaory system of re- 
gulation haa been abolished wbere its pressure bad becnme 
intolerable, tbis re-development of it ia going on where its 
pressure has not yet been feit. 

Moreover, the vast transformation euddenly catised by 
raÜways and telegraphs, adds to the difficulty of tmcing 
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metamorphoses of the kinds we aro coiisidering. Within 
a generation the social organism has passed from a 
Btage like that of a cold-blooded creature with feeble 
circulation and rudimentary nerves, to a stage like that of a 
warm-blooded creature with efficient vascular System and a 
developed nervous apparatus. To this more than to any 
other cause, are due the great changes in habits, beliefs, 
and sentiments, characterizing our genei-ation. Manifestly, 
this rapid evolution of the distributing and intemuncial 
structures, has aided the growth of both the industrial 
Organization and the militant Organization. While pro- 
ductive activities liave been faclUtated, there has been a 
furtherance of that centralization characterizing the social 
type required for offensive and defensive actions. 

But notwithstanding these disguising complexities, if we 
contrast the period from 1815 to 1850 with the period from 
1850 to the present time, we cannot fail to see that along 
with increased armaments, more frequent conflicts, and 
rcvived military sentiment, there has been a spread of 
compulsory regulations. While nominally extended by the 
giving of votes, the freedom of the individual has been in 
many ways actually diminished ; both by restrictions which 
ever-multiplying oflBcials are appointed to insist on, and by 
the forcible taking of money to secure for him, or others at 
bis expense, benefits previously left to be secured by each 
for himself. And undeniably this is a retum towards that 
coercive discipline which pervades the whole social life 
where the militant type is predoniinant. 

In metamorphoses, then, so far as they are traceable, we 
discern general truths harmonizing with those disclosed by 
comparisons of types. With social organisms, as with indi- 
vidual oi-ganisrns, the structure becomes adapted to the 
activity. In the one case as in the other, if circurastances 
entail a fundamental change in the mode of activity, there 
by-and-by results a fundamental change in the form of 
structure. And in both cases there is a reversion towards 
the old type if there is a resumption of the old activity. 



CHAPTER XIL 

QDALIFICATIOKS AND SUMHABT. 

} 26S. Oxs who made the ena1<^es between individual 
orgaoizatioD and social Organization bis special subject, 
nüght cany them further in several directions. 

He might illuatrate the general truth that as fast as. 
Btnicture Hpproaches completeiiess, modifiability diminishes 
and growth enda. The finished animal, moulded in all 
detaila, resists change by the suni of thoae forces wliich have 
evolved its parta into thcir respective ehapes; and the 
finished society does the like. In either case results, at 
length, rigidity. Every organ of the one and Institution of 
the other becomes, as maturity is neared, more coherent and 
definite, and offers a great«r obstacle to altemtions rei^uired 
either by increase of size or Variation of conditiona. 

Then' he might enlarge on the fact that, aa in individual 
oi^anisms so in social organisms, after the structures proper 
to the type have fully evolved there preaently begina a slow 
decay. He could not, indeed, furnish satisfactory proof of 
this; since among ancient societies, essentially militant in 
their activities, disaolution by conquest habitually prevented 
the cyclea of changes from being completed; and since 
modern societies are passing through their cyclea, But the 
minor parte of modern societies, especiaUy during those 
earlier times when local development was little implicated 
vith general development» vould yield him evidence. He 
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Diight instance the fact that ancient corporate towns, with 
their guilds and regulations of industry, gradually made more 
numerous and stringent, slowly dwindled, and gave way 
betbro towns in which the absence of privileged classes per- 
mitted freedom of industrj: the rigid old structure having 
its fiinction usurped by a plastic new one. In each institu- 
tion, private or public, he might point to the ever-multiplying 
usages and bye-laws, severally introduced to fit the actions 
to the passing time, but eventually making adaptation to a 
Coming time impracticable. And he might infer that a like 
fate awaits each entire society, which, as its adjustments to 
present circumstances are finished, loses power to re-adjust 
itself to the circumstances of the future: eventually dis- 
appearing, if not by violence, then by a decline consequent 
on inability to compete with younger and more modifiable 
Bocieties. 

Were his speculative audacity suflScient, he might end by 
alleging parallelisms betweeu the processe-s of reproduction 
in the two cases. Among primitive societies which habitu- 
ally multiply hy fission, but are by conquest occasionally 
fused, group with group, after which there is presently 
a recurrence of fission, he might trace an analogy to what 
happens in the lowest types of organisms, which, multiplying 
fissiparously, from time to time reverse the process by that 
fusion which naturalists call conjugation. Then he might 
point out that in either case the larger and stationary types 
propagate by the dispersion of germs. Adult organisms which 
are fixed, send off groups of such units as they are them- 
selves composed of, to settle down elsewhere and grow into 
organisms like themselves, as settled societies send off their 
groups of colonists. And he might even say that as union of 
the germinal group detached from one organism with a group 
detached from a similar organism, is either essential to, or 
conducive to, the vigorous evolution of a new organism ; so 
the mixture of colonists derived from one society with othera 
derived from a kindred society, is, if not essential to, still 
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conducive to, the evolution of a iiew aociety more plastio 
tbaa the old oues from which the mingled uoits were derivud. 
But williout committing our&elves to any such furthei 
adventurous Buggestions, we may leave tha cumpariaoD as it 
Stands in pi'eceding chapters. 

§ 269. Thia comparisoa haa justified to a degree Uiat 
coukl Bcarccly have beeii anticipated, the idea propouaded 
by certaiQ pbilosophers and implied eveu iu populär language. 
Naturally it happened that thU idea took at fitBt crude [orma. 
Let US glanca at some of them. 

Iq the Bepuilic of Plato, aaaerting the faj3t, not even yet 
adequately recognized, that " the State!) are an the men are ; 
tliey grow out of human characters," Socrates is represeuted 
aa arguing — " then if the constitutions of States are five, the 
dispositions of individual minds will also he fivo :" an absurd 
corollary from a rational proposition. Division of laboui . 
is described as a social need; but it is represented rather 
as having to be establiahed than as establishing itself. 
Throughout, the couception, like indeed to conceptions that 
prevail still, is that society may be artificially arranged 
thus or thus. Alleging such likeness between the State 
and the Citizen that from the inatitutions of tho one may 
be deduced the faculties of the otber, Plato, witb the 
belief that the States, growing " out of buman characters," 
are " as the men are," joins the belief that these States, with 
characters thus determiued, can yet det«rmine the cbai'acters 
of tbeir Citizens. Chiefly, however, the erroneous nature of 
tlie analogy held by Plato to eiist between the individual 
and the State, he sliows by coniparing reason, passion or 
spirit, and desire, in the oue, to counsellots, auxiliaries, and 
ti'aders in the otliei*. Not to the mutually-dependent parts 
of the bodily Organization are the mutually-dependent parte of 
the political Organization supposed to be analogous, but rather 
to the co-operating powers of the mind. The con« 

ception of Hobbes in one respect only, approacbes nearer to 
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a rational conception. like Plato he regards social Organiza- 
tion not as natural bat as factitious : propounding, as he does, 
the notion of a social contract as originating governmental 
institutions, and as endowing the sovereign with irrevocable 
authority. The analogy as conceived by him is best ex- 
pressed in his own words. He says: — ^**For by art is 
created that great Leviathan called a Commonwealth, or 
State, in Latin Civitas, which is but an artificial man ; though 
of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose 
protection and defence it was intended; and in which the 
sovereignty is an artificial sotUj as giving life and motion to 
the whole body ; the moffistrcUes, and other oßcers of jiidica- 
ture, artificial joints; reward and punishment, by which 
fastened to the seat of the sovereignty every Joint and mem- 
ber is moved to perform his duty, are the nerves, that do the 
same in the body natural;" etc. Here, in so far as the 
comparison drawn is in the main between the structures of 
the two, is it less indefensible than that of Plato ; which is a 
comparison between structures in the one and functions in 
the other. But the special analogies named are erroneous ; 
as is also, in common with that of Plato, the general analogy ; 
since it is alleged between the Organization of a society and 
the Organization of a human being — an analogy far too 
speciaL Living at a later time, when biologists 

had revealed to sorae extent the principles of Organization, 
and recognizing social structures as not artificially made but 
naturally developed, M. Comte avoided these errors ; and, not 
comparing the social organism to an individual organism of 
any one kind, held simply that the principles of Organization 
are common to societies and animals. He regarded each 
stage of social progress as a product of preceding stages ; and 
he saw that the evolution of structures advances from the 
general to the speciaL He did not, however, entirely escape 
the early misconception that institutions are artificial ar- 
rangements ; for he inconsistently held it possible for societies 
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to be Tortliwitli re-orgnnized in conformity with the principles 
of his " Positive Philoaophy." 

Here let it oncemore be distinctly asserted that there exist 
HO analogiea between the body politic and a living body, aave 
those necessitated by that mutual dependence of parta Tfhich 
they display iü common. Though, in foregoing chapters, 
Bundry comparisons of social Etniclurea and functions tu 
etructures and functiona in the human body, have been made, 
they have been made only because structurea and fuuctiona 
in the human body fumiah familiär illuatrationa of structurea 
and functions in gencraL The social organism, disciete 
instead of concrete, asymmetrical inatead of symmetrica!, 
sensitive in all ita units instead of having a aingle sensitive 
centre, ia not comparable to any particular type of individual 
organiam, animal or vRgetal. All kinds of creatures are alike 
in ao far aa each exhibits co-operation among ita componenta 
for the benefit of the whole ; and this trait, common to them, 
19 a trait common also to societies. furthcr, among indi- 
vidual orgauisma, the degree of co-operation measures the 
degreo of evolution ; aud thia general tnith, too, holds 
among social orgaiiisms. Once more, to efiect increasing Co- 
operation, creattires of every order sliow ua inci'easingly- 
compIeK appliancea for transfer and mutual influeuce ; and 
to thia general characteristic, societies of every order fumiah 
a corresponding characteristic. These, then are the analogiea 
alleged: Community in the fundamental principlea of Organi- 
zation is the only Community asserted." 

§ 270. Eut now let «s diop this alleged parallelism be- 
tween individual organizations and social oiganizationa. I 
have used the analogiea elaborated, but as a scaffolding to 

' Thii smphiitia repudiation ot the bettef tliul tfaere ii anj ipedBl aiuüogy 
between Uie bocihI orgsniBin and the huniaa organism, I haTs a motiTe for 
making. A rüde outline of the generai oonception elaborated iotlie preceding 
eleven chapten, wBi publiahed bj me in the TTi jf niii^f er £erieD for Juiuarf, 
1860. Id tt I eipre'-al; rejecied the oonception of Plato and Hobbes, that 
tbeni it k likene» between aocial Organization and the organiiaiion of a 
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helpin building up a coherentbody of sociological inductious. 
Lüt ud take away the scaffolding : the inductious wül stand 
by theraselves. 

We saw that societies are aggregates which grow ; tbat in 
the various types of them there are great varieties in the 
growths reached; that types of successively larger sizes 
result from the eggregation and re-aggregation of those of 
smaller sizes ; and that this increase by coalescence, joined 
with interstitial increase, is the process thi*ough which have 
been formed the Vast civilized nations. 

Along with increase of size in societies goes increase of 
structure. Primitive hordes are without established diatinc- 
tions of parts. With growth of them into tribes habitually 
come some unlikenesses ; both in the powers and occupations 
of their members. Unions of tribes are followed by more 
unlikenesses, governmental and industrial — ^social grades 
running through the whole mass, and contrasts between the 
differently-occupied parts in difierent localities. Such dif- 
ferentiations multiply as the compounding progresses. Tliey 
proceed from the general to the special. First the broad 
division between ruling and ruled; then within the ruling 
part divisions into political, religious, military, and within 
the ruled part divisions into food-producing classes and 
handi-craftsmen ; then within each of these divisions minor 
ones, and so on. 

Fdssing from the structural aspect to the functional aspect, 
we note that so long as all parts of a Society have like 
natures and activities, there is hardly any mutual depen« 
dence, and the aggregate scarcely forms a vital whole. As its 
parts assume dififerent functions they becorae dependent on 
one onother, so that injury to one hurts others; until, in 
highly-evolved societies, general perturbation is caused by 
derangement of any portion« This contrast between unde- 
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man i saying that " there is no Warrant whateyer for aBsuming this. 
Nevertheless, a criticism on the article in the Saturday Sevieio^ ascribcd to 
me the idea whioh I had thus distinctlj oondemned. 
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veloped and develoy<d Bocieties, arises from the fact that 
witli increasing specializaticn of funetions comes increaaing 
iiiability in eacli part to pei-form tlie funetions of otber parte. 

The Organization of every society beglns with a contrast 
between the division which carriea on relationa, habilually 
hoatile, vrith environing aocieties, and the divisiou which ig 
devoted to procuring necessariea of Hfe ; and during the 
earlier etagea of development these two diviaions constitute 
the whole. Eventually there arises an intenuediate division 
serving to transfer producta and influencea from part to part 
Änd in all subsequent Btagea, evolution of the two earlier 
Systems of sttuctures depends on evolution of this additional 
System. 

While the society as a whole has the character of ite siis- 
taining syatem determined by tha character of its envii'on-. 
ment, inorganic and organic, the respective parts of thia 
System differentiate in adaptation to local circumstancea ; 
and, after primary indnatries have been tlms Incalized and 
Bpecialized, secondary Industries dependent on tbem arise in 
conformity with the same principle, Furtlier, as fast as 
societies becoine compounded and re-conipoitndcd, and the 
distributing system develops, the parts devoted to eaeh kind 
of industry, originally scattered, Aggregate in the most 
favourable localities ; and the localized industriat structures, 
unlike tho governmental structures, grow regardless of the 
original lines of division. 

Increase of size, resulting from the massing of gronps, 
necessitates means of communication ; both for achieving 
combined offensive and defensive actioiis, and for exchange 
of producta. Faint tracka, theu patha, rüde roada, fimshcd 
roada, successively arise ; and as fast as iutercourse is thus 
facilitated, there ia a transition from direct bart«r to trading 
carried on by a separate clasa ; out of which evolvea a com- 
plex mercantile agency of wholesale and retail distributora, 
The movement of commoditiea effccted by thia agency, 
begiuning as a slow flux to and re-flux from certain places at 
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long mtervals, passes into rhy thmical, regulär, rapid ciirrents ; 
and materials for sustentation distributed hither and thither, 
from being few and crudo become numerous and elaborated. 
Growing eflficiency of transfer with greater variety of trans- 
ferred products, increases the mutual dependence of parts at 
the sanie time that it enables each part to fulfil ito function 
better. 

Unlike the sustaining System, evolved by converse with 
the organic and inorganic environments, the regulating Sys- 
tem is evolved by converse, offensive and defensive, with 
euvironing societies. In primitive headless groups temporary 
chieftainship results from temporary war ; chronic hostilities 
generate permanent chieftainship; and gradiially from the 
military control results the civil controL Habitual war, 
requiring prompt combination in the actions of parts, 
necessitates Subordination. Societies in which there is little 
Subordination disappear, and leave outstanding those in which 
Subordination is great ; and so there are produced, societies 
in which the habit fostered by war and surviving in peace, 
brings aböut permanent Submission to a government, The 
centralized regulating System thus evolved, is in early stages 
the ßole regulating System. But in large societies which 
have become predominantly industrial, there is added a de- 
centralized regulating System for the industrial structures; 
and this, at first subject in every way to the original System, 
acquires at length substantial independence. Finally there 
arises for the distributing structures also, an independent 
Controlling agency. 

Societies fall firstly into the classes of simple, Compound, 
doubly-compound, trebly-coropound ; and from the lowest 
the Iransition to the highest is through these stages. Other- 
wise, though less definitely, societies may be grouped as 
militant and industrial; of which the one type in its 
developed form is organized on the principle of compulsory 
co-operation, while the other in its developed form ia 
organized on the principle of voluntary co-operation, The 
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one is chnracterized not only by a despotic central power, bot 
also by unlimited political control of personal conduct ; while 
the other ia characterized not only by a democratic or repre- 
Bentative central power, but also by limitation of political 
control ovßT personal conduct^ 

Lastly we noted the corollary tbat change in the predomi- 
nant social activitiea brings metamorphosia. If, where tlio 
militant type bas not elaborated into so rigid a form as to 
prerent change, a considerable industrial system arises, there 
come mitigationa of the coercive restrainta chnracterizing 
the militant type, and weakening of ita structures. Con- 
x'ersely, where an industrial syatem lai^ely developed has 
established freer social forma, resumption of offensive and 
defensive activitiea causes reversion towards the militant 
type. 

5 271, And now, snmming np the results of thia genera! 
survey, let us observe the extent ta which we are prepared 
by it for further inquiries. 

The many facta contemplated unite in provin^ that social 
evolution forms a part of evoliition at lai^ Like evolving 
amjregatea in general, societiea ahow integratton, both by 
simple increase of niass and by coalescence and re-coales« 
cence of masses. The change frora hmiogeneity to heterogt* 
neiiy is multitudinously exemplified; up from the simple 
tribe, aliko in all its parts, to the civilized nation, füll of 
stmctural and functional unlikenessea. "With progressing 
int^rratiOQ and heterogeneity goea increasing eokerence. Wa 
See the wandering group dispersing, dividing, held together 
by no bondsj the tribe witb paita made more coherent by 
Subordination to a dominant man ; the Cluster of tribcs 
united in a political plexus under a cbief with sub-chiefs ; 
and so on up to the civilized nation, Consolidated enough to 
hold together for a thousand years or more. Simultaneously 
cnmes inci^casing deßniteness. Social oi^nization is at first 
vague; advauce brings aettled arrangements which grow 
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slowly inore precise ; customs pass into laws whicli, while 
gaiuing fixity, also become more specific in their applications 
to varieties of actious ; and all institutions, at first confusedly 
iiitermingled, slowly separate, at the same time that each 
within itself marks oflf more distinctly its coraponent stnic- 
tures. Thus in all respects is fulfiUed the formula of evolu- 
tion. There is progress towards greater size, coherence, mul- 
tiformity, and definiteness, 

Besides these general tniths, a number of special truths 
have been disclosed by our survey. Comparisons of societies 
in their asceiiding grades, have made manifest certain cardinal 
facts respecting their growths, structures, and functions 
—facts respecting the Systems of structures, sustaining, 
distributing, regulatiug, of which they are composed; 
respecting the relations of these structures to tlie sur- 
rounding conditions and #the dominant foims of social 
activities entailed; and respecting the metamorphoses of 
types caused by changes in the activities. The inductions 
arrived at, thus constituting in rüde outline an Empirical 
Sociology, show that in social phenomena there is a general 
Order of co-existence and sequence; and that therefore 
social phenomena form the subject-matter of a science 
reducible, in some measure at least, to the deductive form. 

Guided, then, by the law of evolution in general, and, in 
Subordination to it, guided by the foregoing inductions, we 
are now prepared for foUowing out the synthesis of social 
phenomena. We must begin with those siiuplest ones pre- 
Beuted by the evolution of the family. 



POSTSCRIPT TO PART IX. 



Some remarks made in tlie Iteviie Philnaopkiipie for Mny, 18TT, byan 
acute and yet sympathetic critie, M. Henri Marion, ehow ne tiie need 
for adding here an eipIaoatioD which ma; preveut other readen from 
being puzzled by a seeming inconaiHtency. 

M. Marion indicatea tka contnut I have dmwa between thoso 
indiridual organiams in wbicli, aloDg with a developed nutritivo 
aystent there ia an undeveloped nervo uh System, and tboae in 
whicb & developed nervous Hjeteni enables the organiam to co-ordinal« 
ita outer actione bo as to eecure prey and escape enemies : rightly 
Bayiog that Iclasa the first asrektively lowand tiiesecondas relatively 
bigh. He tken pointa out tbat I regard as analogoua to theea typea of 
individual organiama, thoee types of social organiama whicb are 
charact«rized, ths one by r largely-developed sustaining or indiia- 
trial Bj-Btem with a fceble regukting or governmental system, and the 
other by a lesa-developed industria] System Joined witb a centralized 
governmental System, enab'iiig the society efiectually to Combine ita 
forces in conflict with other societies. Aud he proceeda to ehow that 
though, in claasiDg the typea of animals, I pnt those witb undeveloped 
nervoua ayetcma as low ajid thoee with developed nervoua Systems 
as high ; in clasvlng societies I tacitly imply that those with pre- 
dominaut indiietriaJ or sustaining Systems are su])crior to thoee with 
bighly-centralized »nd powerful regulating Systems. He says : — 
" Ed naturaliste qu'il est, il regarde viaiblement commo supärieurB aux 
autres les £tnts les plus centralis^s." (TU, 516.) And Ihen commenting 
oo the dialike wbicli, aa "an Englishman of the Liberal scbool," I 
ahow for such ceutraÜKed societies, and my admiratiou for ths free, 
lesa-govemcd, indiistrial societies, he emphasizes tha incongruity by 
saying :— " Mais bientöt le moraliste en lui combat le naturaliste ; 
et la libert^ individuelle, principe d'anarchie cependan^ trouve «n 
lui uu dC'fcnseur auasi chnleureux qu'inattendu." (i6.) 

Iregretthatwhenwritiug tlieforegoingchapteralomitted to contrast 
the Uvea of individual organisma and of eocial organiemB in euch way ai 
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to show the origi^ of this seeming incongruitj. It is this : — Individual 
organisms, whetherlowor high, haveto maintain their lives by offensive 
or defensive activities, or both : to get food and escape enemies 
ever remain the essential requirements. Hence the need for a 
regulating System bj which the actions of senses and limbs may be 
eo-ordinated. Hence the superiority that results from a centralized 
nervons apparatus to which all the outer organs are completely 
Bubordinate. It is otherwise with societies. Doubtless daring the 
militant stages of social evolution, the lives of societies, like the lives 
of animals, are largely, or even mainly, depeudent on their powers 
of offence and defence ; and during these stages, societies having 
the most centralized regulating Systems can use their powers most 
effectually, and are thus, rdcUivelif to the temporary requirementSf the 
highest Such requirements, however, are but temporary. Increase 
of industrialism and decrease of militancy, gradually bring about a 
State in which the lives of societies do not depend mainly on their 
powers of dealing offensively and defensively with other societies, but 
depend mainly on those powers which enable them to hold their own in 
the struggles of industrial competition. So that, relatively to thete 
ultimate requirements, societies become high in proportion to the 
evolution of their industrial Systems, and not in proportion to the 
evolution of those centralized regulating Systems iitting them for 
carrying on war& In animals^ then, the measure of. superiority 
remains the same throughout, because the euds to be achieved remain 
the same throughout; but in societies the measure of superiority is 
entirely changed, because the ends to be achieved are entirely changed. 
This answer prepares the way for an answer to a previous objection 
M. Marion makes. I have pointed out that whereas, in the individual 
organism, the oomponent imits, mostly devoid of feeling, carry on their 
activities for the welfare of certain groups of units (forming the nervous 
centres) which monopolize feeling ; in the social organism, all the units 
are endowed with feeling. And I have added the corollary that 
whereas, in the individual organism, the units exist for the benefit of 
the aggregate, in the social organism the aggregate exists for the benefit 
of the units. M. Marion, af ter indicating these views, expresses bis 
astonishment that, having clearly recognized this difference, I after- 
wards take so little account of it, and do not regard it as affecting the 
analogies I draw. The reply is that my recognition of this profound 
difference between the ends to be subserved by individual organiza- 
tions and by social organizations, causes the seemingly-anomalous 
estimation of social types explained abova Social Organization is to 

be oonsidered high in proportion as it subserves individual welfare, 
89 



L«caase in a society the nnits are icntient and the af^gregate {naen- 
tient ; aod tbe mdustrial type ia the higher becanse, in thai »lote of 
permantTU peac« to wAicA eiviluation ti Unding, it Bubaervea individual 
welfar« better thaa ttie militant type. Duriog the progressive atages 
of militancy, the welfare oC the Aggregate tekea precedence of iodi- 
vidoal velfure, because tbia dependa on preservation of the a^re- 
gate from deatruction hj enemies; and hence, under the militant 
n^ims, the individual, regarded aa eiisting for the benefit of the 
State, haa hia pereonai euds consutted only m far aa coDsista with 
matotaining the power of the State. But aa the neoeaaitj for aelf- 
preserratioii of the aociety in conflict with other societiea, decreaaea, 
the aubordination of individual welfare to corporate welfare becomea 
leas; and finollr, when the aggregate haa no externa! dangen to tneet, 
the Organization proper to cumplet« iaduBtrialiam «hich it acquired 
condocca to individual welfare in the grestest degree, The indnatria) 
tjpe of sode^, with its de-centralized atructnres, ie the highest, becaiiae 
it ia the one wbich moBt eubaerres that bt^ipinesa of the vioita which is 
to be achieved hj social Organization, aa diatinguished from that 
happineaa of the aggregat« which ia to be achieved by individual 
orgtuiization with ita centralized stntctures. 



PART III. 

DOMESTIC INSTITÜTIOSS. 



CHAPTER I. 

m 

THE MAINTENANCE OF SPECIB8. 

5 272. As füll understanding of the social relations cannot 
be gained without studying their genesis, so neither can füll 
understaiiding of the domestic relations ; and f uUy to under- 
stand the genesis of the domestic relations, we must go 
further back than the history of man carries us. 

Of every species it is undeniable that individuals which 
die must be replaced by new individuals, or the species as a 
whole must die. No less obvious is it that if the death-rate 
in a species is high, the rate of multiplication must be high, 
and conversely. This proportioning of reproduction to mor- 
tality is requisite for mankind as for every other kind. 
Hence the facts exhibited by living beings at large must be 
considered that the facts exhibited by human beings may 
be clearly comprehended. 

§ 273. Begarding the continucd life of the species as iu 
every case the end to which all other ends are secondary (for 
if the species disappears all other ends disappear), let us look 
at the several modes there are of achieving tliis end. The 
requirement that adue numberof adults shall arise in succes- 
sive generations, may be fulfiUed in variously-modified ways, 
which subordinate the existing and next-succeeding members 
of the species in various degrees. 

Jjow creatures having small powers of meeting the life- 
destroying activities around, and still smaller powers of pro- 
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tecting pri^oiiy, can maintain their kiuds oiily if the mature 
iiidividual producüs the germs of new individuala in immense 
nuiubera ; so tliat, miprotected and defenceless thougli the 
ßerms are, one or two may escape destinictioD. And maDifestly. 
the larger the pat-t of the parental substance traosformed into 
germs (and oftcn raost of it is 80 transformed), tiie smaller 
llie part that can be devoted to individual lif& 

With eaeh germ ia uaually laid up some nutritive matter, 
available for growth before it conimences ita owu struggle für 
existence. Fioni a gi\en quantity of matter devoted by tbe 
parent to rcproduction, there may be formed either a. lai^er 
iiumber of germs with a smalJer quantity of nutritive matter 
euch, or a snialler number with a larger quantity each. 
HtncQ result differences in the rates of juvenile mortality, 
Here of a million minute ova left uncared for, the majority 
are destroyed before they ere hatched; multitndes of the 
peniainder, with the feebleat powers of getting food and 
evading enemies, die or are devoured sooa after they are 
hatched ; so that very few have considerable lengths of 
individuaJ life. Conversely, wbea the conditioua to be met 
by the species make it advantageoua that there shonld be 
fewer ova and more nutriment beqneathed to each, the young 
individuals, beginning life at more advanced etagea of deve- 
lopnient, survive longer. The species is maintaiued without 
the sacrifice of so many before arrival at maturity. 

All varietiea in the proportions of these factors occur. 
An adult individual, the Single suivivor from hundreds of 
thousands of germs, may itself be almost wholly Bijcriliced 
individually in the productioa of germs equally numeroua ; 
in which case the species ia maintained at enormous cost, 
bolh to adults and to young. Or tha adult, devoting but a 
iiioderate portion of its substance to the production of multi- 
tudinous gernia, may enjoy a considerable amount of life; in 
which case the cost of maiutainiug the species is shown in 
a great mortaHty of the young. Or the adidt, sacrificing its 
substance almost entirely, may produce a moderate numbei 
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of ova severally well provided with nutriment and well pro- 
tected, among vvhich ths mortality is not so great ; and in 
this Gase the cost of maintaining the species falls more on 
the adult and less on the young. 



§ 274 Thns while, in one scnse, the welfare of a species 
depends on the welfare of its individuals, in another sense, 
the welfare of the species is at variance with the welfare of 
its individuals ; and further, the sacrifice of individuals may 
teU in different proportions on the undeveloped and on the 
mature. 

Already in the Principles of Biology, §§ 319 — 51, the 
antagonism between Individuation and Genesis under its 
general aspects has been set forth. Here certain of its 
special aspects concern us. . To comprehend them clearly, 
which we shall find it important to do, we must look at them 
more closely. 



TIIH DITERSB 1NTERKST8 OF THE SPECIEa, OF THE PATtENT», 
AND OF THE OFFSPBlNa, 

§ 275. Among the microscopic Protozoa, there ia perpetunl 
Bi)ontaneou9 ßssion, After a few houra of independent 
existence, each individual ia Bacrificed in producing two new 
individuals, wbich, several]y growing, 8oon themselvea repcat 
tho process. And then from tima to time there occurs a 
still mora extrüme form of reproductive dissoliition. After 
a period of quieacence the entira body breaks up into gerras 
v)ience ariae a new gencration. Hera, then, a parental lifa, 
extremely brief, diaappeara abaolutely in the lives of progery. 

Aiitmal aggregatea of the eecond order sbow us sundiy 
ways in which this direct transformatioii of tbe parental body 
into the bodiea of offapring takes place; tbough now, of 
course, at longer intervala. Among tho C(dtnttrata,^e,TG ia 
the casa of certain JUediistB, wbere the polype-like body of the 
parent, or giwm-pnrent, after rcaching a certain growth, 
changes into a seriea of Segments looking lika a pile of 
aaucers, each of which in tum ewima away and becomes a 
nieduaa. In thcse and allied caaea of cyclical generation, it 
may, however, be held that, aa the medusa is the adult form, 
the body of an unsexual individual is Bacrificed in producing 
these partially-developed sexual individuals. A 

kindred result is achieved in a different mannar among some 
trematode Eatozoa. Evolved far enough to bave bead, appen- 
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dages, and alimentary System, a Cercaria presently transforms 
its internal substance into young CercaricR substantially like 
itself ; and, eventually bursting, sets them free, severally to 
pursue the same course. Finally, after two or three genera- 
tions so produced, complete individuals are formed. 

Different in method, but showing us in an equal degree 
the dissolution of a parent's body into portions that are to 
continue the race, is the mode of reproduction in the ces- 
toid ErUozoa. A segment of a tape-worm, known as a pro* 
glottis in its adult and separated State, has then a life shown 
only by a feeble power of movement. It has descended 
from one out of myriads of eggs produced by a preceding tape- 
worm ; and is itself, at the time of becoming an independent 
individual, nothing more than a receptacle for innumerable 
eggs. Without limbs, without senses, wiohout even alimentary 
System, its vitality is scarcely higher than that of a plant ; 
and it dies as soon as its contained masses of ova are ma- 
tured. Here we have an extreme instance of Subordination 
both of adult and young to the interests of the species. 

Ascending now to higher types, let us take a few examples 
from the Articvlata. Many kinds of pavasitic crustaceans, 
such as the Lemea, pass through a brief early stage during 
which the young individual swims about. Nearly always it 
then dies; but if it succeeds in fixing itself on a fish, it loses 
its limbs and senses, and, doing nothing but absorb nutriment 
from the fish, evolves enormous ovisacs, Budding out from 
the sides of its body, these by and by greatly exceed its body 
in bulk : the parental life is lost in producing multitudinous 
eggs. An instance analogous in result, though different 

in method, occurs even among insects. Having no higher life 
than is implied by sucking the juice of the cactus over which 
it creeps, the female cochineal insect develops, as it approachea 
maturity, masses of ova which eventually fill its interior; 
and gradually, as its substance is absorbed by the ova, it dies 
and leaves the shell of its body as a protective envelope for 
them : whence issuing, ninety-nine are devoured for one that 
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Burvivpa. Amongsuperiorinsects,alongwitliperlinpB 

an eqiial sni^rifice of yoiing, tlie aacrifiee of adulta is lesa. 
After a larval stiige diiring which the vital aetivities are rela- 
tively low and tlie mortality high, there conies, for the one 
eurvivor out of hundi-eda, an active maturity. This, however, 
is brief — sometimes lasting but for a few days ; and after Iho 
eggs are laid, life forthwith ceasea. 

Tlie Vertebmia furnish such further ilhistrationa as are 
needed. In tliis clnss tlio sacrifice of parental life to the 
maintenance of the specieg, ia in few if any cases direct. A 
cod produces above a millinn eggs, and, aurviviiig, does this 
year after year; but though the life of tlieparent ia preserved, 
iiine hundred and ninety-nine thousaud and more of the 
progeuy have tlieir livcs cut short at various etages oa the 
way to maturity. In higher typea of the closa, producing 
coinparatively few eggs that are better provided for, thia 
eacrifice of the risirg geiieration to the inteiests of the 
epecies i3 much less ; and for the like reaaon it is much less 
also in tlia next highest group of vertebrates, the Amphi- 
bia. Passing to Biixls, we find preservation of the 

race secured at a greatly diminished cost to both pareiits and 
offspring. Tlie young are so well fostered that out of a small 
Duinber most grow up; while here perhapa a half, and there 
perhaps a fourth, reach the repi^odiietive stage. Further, the 
lives of parents are but partially subordinated at timea when 
tiie young are being reared. And then tliere are long inter- 
vals between breeding-seasons, during which the lives of 
parenta are carried on for their own sakes. In the 

highest claüS of vertebrates, the Mammalia, regarded aa a 
whole, we see a like general advance in this conciliation of 
the interesta of the species, the parents, and the young ; and 
we also see it witliin the clasa itself, on ascending from it3 
lower to its higher types. A small rodent reaches maturity 
in a few months ; and, producing large and frequent brooda, 
soon dies. There is but a short early period during which the 
female Hves for bcrself, and she mostly loses life before the 
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reproductive age is past: thus having no latter days un- 
burdened by offspring. Turning to the other extreme we find 
an immense contrast. Between twenty and tbirty years of 
a young elephant's life passes entirely in individual develop- 
ment and activity. The tax of tearing offspring, relatively 
few and at long intervals, subordinates in but a moderate 
degree the life of the adult female. And though our know- 
ledge does not enable us to say how long life lasts after the 
reproductive age is past, yet, considering that the powers 
remain adequate for sustentation and self-defence, we may 
infer that the female elephant usually enjoys a closing series 
of many years ; while the male is thronghout life scarcely at 
all taxed 

§ 276. In yet another way does evolutlon decrease the 
eacritice of individual life to the life of the species. The 
material cost of reproduction involves an equivalent sub- 
traction from individual development and activity, for which 
among low types there is no compensation ; but as we ascend 
through higher types we find an increasing compensation in 
the shape of parental pleasures. 

Limiting our illustrations to vertebrate animals, we see that 
by most fishes and amphibians, the spawn, once deposited, is 
Icft to its fate: there is great physical expense, and if no 
subsequent efforts are entailed, there are also none öf the 
accompanying gratifications. It is other wise with birds and 
mammals. While the rearing of offspring entails labour on 
one er both parents, the parental life, though thereby in one 
way restricted, is in another way extended; since it has 
bccome so moulded to the requirements, that the activities of 
parenthood are sources of agreeable emotions, just as are the 
activities which achieve self-sustentation. 

When, from the less intelligent of these higher vertebratos 
which produce many young at short intervals, and have to 
abandon them at early ages, we ascend to the more intelligent 
which produce few young at longer intervals, and give them 
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aid for longer periods ; we perceive tliat, while tlie rate ut 
juvenile mortality is thns dirainished, there reaults both a 
Icssened physical cost of maintaining tlie epecies, and nit 
sugmented satisfaction of the afTectiona, 

§ 277. Here, then, we have definite measures by which to 
determine what constitutes advance in the relations of pareiita 
to offspring and to ore another. In proportion as organisms 
become higher tbey are individually leas sacrificed to the 
maintenance of the species ; and the iraplication is that in the 
highest type of man this sacrifice falls to a minimum. 

Commonly, when discussing domestic institutions, the 
welfare of those immeJiately concerned ia almoat exciusively 
regarded. The goodnesa or badness of given connexiona 
bctween men and women, ia apoken of aa thongh the effecta 
on the existing adult generation were chiefly to be con- 
sidered j and, if the effecta on the rising genüration are taken 
into account, little if any thought is given to the effeets 
which future generations will experienca Tliis order has, 
aa we aee, to be reversed. 

Family organizntions of this or that kind have first to be 
jiidged by the degi-ees in which they help to preserve the 
social aggregates they occur in ; for, in relation to ita com- 
ponent individuals, each social aggregate atands for Mie 
species. Mankind survives not throngh armngements which 
refer to it as a whole, but by survival of its separate societiea ; 
each of which atruggles to maintain ita existence in presence 
of other eocieties. And survival of the race, achieved through 
survival of its constituent societies, being the pvimary 
requirement, the domestic arrangements moat conducive to 
survival in each society, muat be regarded aa relatively appro- 
priate. 

In so far as it consists with preservation of the society, 
the next highest end is raising the largest number of healthy 
offspring from birth to maturity. The quatification does 
not Ecein ueeded; but we shall find evidence that it ia 
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needed. Societies, and especially primitive groups, do not 
always thrive by unchecked increase in their nunibers ; but, 
contrariwise, in some casea preserve themselves from extinc- 
tion at the cost of increased mortality of the young. 

After welfare of the social group and welfare of progeny, 
comes welfare of parents. That form of marital relation 
must in each case be held the best which, subject to these 
preceding requirements, furthers most, and burdens least, the 
lives of adult men and women. 

And as a last end to be conteraplated comes that further- 
ance of individual life which we see when the declining years 
of parents, lengthened and made pleasurable by offspring, also 
become sonrces of pleasure to those offspring. 

Uniting these propositions, we draw the coroUary that the 
highest Constitution of the family is reached wlien there is 
such conciliation between the needs of the society and those 
of its members, old and young, that the mortality between 
birth and the reproductive age falls to a minimum, wliile the 
lives of adults have their Subordination to the rearing of 
children reduced to the smallest possible. The diminution 
of this Subordination takes place in three ways: first, by 
elongation of that period which precedes reproduction ; 
second, by decrease in the number of öffspring borne, as 
well aa by increase of the pleasures taken in the care of 
them; and third, by lengthening of the life which foUows 
cessation of reproduction. 

This ideal of the family suggested by a survey of the 
sexual and pareutal relations throughout the organic world, 
is also the ideal to which comparisons between the lower 
and the higher stages of human progress point. In savage 
tribes we find great juvenile mortality : there is commonly 
more or less infanticide ; er there are many early deaths from 
unfavourable conditions; or there aro both. Again, these 
inferior races are characterized by early maturity and com- 
mencing reproduction ; implying shortness of that first period 
during which the individual life is carried on for its own 
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ealce. While fertility lasts, the tax, especially on the women, 
who are also cxhausted by drudg<;ries, is great. The raarital 
and parental reiations ara sources of pleasures neither so 
high nor so prolonged as in the civilized racei And then 
öfter childreQ have been reared, the rcmainiiig life of either 
sex is brief : often being ended by violence ; often by de- 
liberate desertion ; and otherwise by rapid decay iiiichecked 
by filial care. 

We are thiia furnished with both a relative Standard and 
an absolute Standard by which to estiraate domestic insti- 
tutions in each stage of social progrpsa. "While, judging 
tliein relatively, by their adaptations to tlie accompanyiiig 
social requirements, we may be lod to regard as needful in 
clieir times and placea, arrangeiiients that are repugnant to 
TIS ; we shall, judging tliera absolutely, in relation to the most 
developed types of life, individual and national, find good 
reasona for reprobating them. For tliis preliminary survey 
reveals the fact that the domestio relations wliich are tha 
highest as etbically considered, are also the bigliest as con- 
sidei-ed both biologically and sociologically.* 

* TliJB sppms the (tlteat plitoe for nsming bd imporlant Biizg^ation msds 
by an Americnn adhcrctit ot mine, late Lectiirer On Pliilo>op)ij at Harvard 
ütiiTcrsitj. Mr. Jolin Fieke, respectitig Iha traneition from the gregariouenc» 
of aothropaid preatiirca to the «ocialit; of human bfingi, caiis«! bj the re!a- 
tione of porent» to ofTspring, (See Ouflintt of Coimie Piiloiophy, toI. ii, 
pp. 342-i.) Postulnting (ha genenil law tliat in proportion bb »rgnnism« 
are complex th«; eToIre aloiilj, ha infera tbut the Prolongation of iTlfancy 
wlikh accomponied deretopmcnt of the loss intelligent primatea into the 
mora intelligent on<^, implied grenter duralion of piirental care. Children, 
not so «oon capable of providing for Ihcmsclves, hod to bo longer nurtured 
bj femals pnr«ntB, to eome eitent aided hy mala parenta, individiiallj or 
Jointly; Bnd hencs raiiiltcd a bond holding togelher pari-rta and ofTspriog 
for langer periodi, ond leiiding to initiale Uie familj. Tliat thi» tua beou a 
M-operatiug faclor in aoctal eToIutioo, ia highly probiibl& 



CHAPTER III. 

PRIMITIVE RELATIONS OF THE SE^Ea 

§ 278. Most readers will have thought it stränge to begin 
au account of domestic institutions by suiveying the most 
general phenomeua of race-maintenance. But they may see 
the propriety of setting out with a purely natural-history 
view, on being shown that among low savages the relation» 
of the sexes are substantially like those common among infe- 
rior creatures. 

The males of gregarious mammals usually figlit for pos- 
session of the females; and primitive men do not in this 
respect differ from other gregarious mammals. Hearne says 
of the Chippewayans that "it has ever been the custom 
among these people for the men to wrestle for any woman 
to whom they were attached." Aecording to Hooper, a Slave 
Indian, desiring another one's wife, fights with her husband. 
Among the Bushmen, " the strenger man will sometimes take 
away the wife of the weaker." Narcisse Peltier, who from 
twelve years of age up to twenty-nine was detained by a 
tribe of Queansland Australians, states that the men "not 
uufrequently fight with spears for the possession of a 
woman." And summing up aecounts of the Dogrib Indians, 
Sir John Lubbock says — " In f act, the men fight Ibr the pos- 
session of the women, just like stags." 

Nor is it on the part of males only, that this practice 
exists. Peltier teils us that in the abüve-named tribe, the 
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women, of whom from two to five commouly belong to each 
man, üglit among tliemselves about him : " their weapous 
belüg heavy staves with which they bcat one another about 
the head tili the blood flows." And the traft of feminine 
natura tliua displayed, ia congruoua with one iudicated by 
Mitchell, wiio aay3 tliat after battle it frcquently happena 
among the Dative tribes of Auati'alia, tbat the wivea of the 
vanquiahed, of their own free will, paaa over to the victors: 
reminding us of a lioness which, quietly watchiag the fight 
between two lions, goea off wich the conqueror. 

We bave thu3 to begin with a State in whieh the faraily, 
aa we understand it, does not exist. In the loose groups of 
men fii-st formed, there is no established order of any kind : 
e4eiything ig indefinite, unsettled. As the relations of men 
to one another are undetemiined, so are the relations of 
meD to women. In either case thcre are uo guides save 
the passiona of the moment, checked only by feara of con- 
sequencea. Let us glance at the facta which show the rela- 
tions of the sexea to have been originally unregulated by tlie 
iastitutions and ideaa we cominonly retard as natural 

5 279. Accoi-diiig to Sparrman, there is no form of union 
between Bushmen aud Buahwomea save " the agreement of 
the parties and coiisummation." Eeating teils us thnt the 
Chippewaa have no marriage ceremouy. Hall saya the same 
thing of the Eaquimaux, Baucroft of the Aleuta, Brett of the 
Arawäks, Tenneut of tlie Veddahs; and the Lower Califor- 
nians, Bancroft saya, " have no marringe ceremony, not any 
Word in their language to expreas mairiage, Like birds or 
beasts, they pair olf according to fancy." 

Even where a coremony ia found, it is often nothing more 
than either a forcible or a voluntary comraencement of living 
tigether. Very geneially tliere ia a violent seizure of the 
woinaa by the man — a capture; and the marrii^je is eon- ■ 
cluded by tlie completion of this capture. In some casea the 
man aud woman light a üre and sit by it ; in some casea, aa 
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anion;; tlie Todas, the trnion is established when the bride 
peiforma " some trifling houseliold fimctioii ;" in some casea, 
88 among the Port Dory people of New Guinea, "the female 
{jiveg her intended some tobacco and betel-leaf." When the 
Navnjos desire to marry, " they ait down on oppoBite aides of 
e basket, made to bold water, fiLled with atole er eorne otbcr 
food, and partake of it. Thia simple proceeding makes them 
husband und wife." Nay, we have the like in the old Itoman 
form of confarrcatio — marriage constituted by jointly cating 
cake. These indications that the earliest marriage-ceremony 
was merely a formal commencement of living together, imply 
a preceding time when the living together began informally. 

Morpover, auch domestic nnion as results is so loose, 
and often so transitory as scarcely to constitute an advance. 
In the Chippewayan tribes divorce "cousists of neither 
niore nor les3 than a good drubbhig, and turning the 
woman oiit of doora." The Pericüi (I/)wer Califominn) 
" takes as many woinen as he pleases, makes them work for 
him as slaves, and when tired of any one of them tums her 
away." Similarly, when one of the Tupia " was tired of a 
wife, he gave her away, and he took as many as he pleased." 
For Tasmaniana not to chaiige their wives, was "novel to 
tbeir habits, and at variance with their traditions." Among 
the Kasias, " divorca is so frequent that their unions can 
hardly be hononred with the name of marriage." Even 
peoplea so advanced as the Malayo-Polynesians fumiab 
kindred facts. In Thomson's New Zeaiand we read that 
" men were considered to have divorced their wivea when 
they tumed them out of doors." And in Tahiti " the niar- 
ringe tie was dissolved whenever either of the parties 
Üesired it" It may be added that this careless breaking of 
marjtal bonds is not peculiar to men. Where women have 
the power, as among the above-named Kasias, they cavalierly 
tnm tbeir husbands out of doors if they displease them; and 
the like happened with some of the ancient Nicaraguans. 

These facta ahow us that the maiital relations. like the 
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political relatjons, have gi-adually evolved; and that there 
did not at iirst exist those ideas and feelings whicb amoug 
civilized natioos give to mani^e its sanctity. 

§ 280, Absence of these ideaa and feelings ia further shown 
by the prevalence in rade societiea of practices which are to 
US in the higbest degree rupugnant, 

Vaiious of the uncivilized and semi-civilized display hos- 
pitality by furnishing guests with temporary wives. Her- 
rera tella us of the Cumana people, that " tbe great nien 
kept as maiiy women as they pleased, and gave the beauti- 
fullest of tbem to any stranger they entertained." Savages 
babitually thus give tbeir wives and daughters. Aniong auch 
Sir Jobn Lubbock enumerates the Esquimaux, North and 
Soutb American Indiana, Polynesians, Australians, Berbers, 
Eaatem and Western Negroes, Araba, Abyssinians, Kaffira, 
Mongola, Tutski, etc. Of the Euahman'a wife Lichtenstein 
teils US that when the husband gives her permission, she 
may associate with any otber man. Of tbe Greenland Es- 
quimaux, Egede states that " tbose are reputed the best and 
sohlest tempered wbo, witbont any pain or reluctancy, will 
lend tbeir fviends tbeir wives." 

Akin is the feeling sbown by placing little or no value on 
chastity in the young. In Benguela (Congo) poor maidens 
are led about before marriage, in order to acquire money by 
Prostitution. The Mexicans bad an identical cuatom; 
" parents used when the maidens were raarriageable, to send 
them to earn tbeir portions, and accordingly they ranged about 
tbe country in a shameful manner tili they bad got enougb 
to marry them off." The ancient people of tbe Isthmus of 
Darian thougbt " prostitntion was not infamous ; noble 
ladies beld as a maxim, tbat it was plebeian to deny anytbing 
asked of them " — an idea like tbat of tbe Andamanese, 
auiong wbom "any woman wbo attempted to resist the 
marital Privileges claimed by any member of the tribe was 
Uable to severe punishment" Equally stränge are 
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tTie marital eentimenta displayed by certnin peoples, both 
extant and e^ctinct. Of the Hasaanyeh Araba, whose 
marriages are for so many days in the week, usually four, 
Fethericb says that during a preliminary negotiation the 
bride's mother protests agaiuat "biiiding her daughter to a 
due observance of that chastity which matriuiony ig expected 
' to command, for more than two days in the week ; " and 
there exists on the part of the men an edapted sentimenL 
The husband, allowing the viie to disregard all marital obli- 
gations during tiie off days, even conaiders an intrigue with 
Bome other man as a compliment to his owd taste. Some of 
the Chibchaa betrayed a kindrud feeling. Not simply were 
they indifferent to vir^nity in tlieir brides, but if their bridefl 
were virgins " thought them unfortunat« and without luck, as 
they had not inspired afTection in men: accordiugly they 
disliked them as miserable women." 

"While lacking the ideas and feelings whicb regulate the 
reliitions of the sexes amoog advanced peoples, eav^s often 
exhibit idens and feelings no less streng, but of quite 
contrary characters. The Columbian Indiana hold that " to 
give away a wife without b price is in the highest degree 
disgraceful to her family ; " and by the Modocs of California 
" the cliildren of a wife who haa cost her husband nothing 
are considered no better tlian baatards, and are treated by 
Society with contumely." In Burton'a Abeokuta, we read 
that " those familiär with modes of thought in the East well 
know the horror and loathing with which the people generally 
look npon the one-wife System" — a Statement we might 
hesitate to receive were it not veriüed by that of Livingstone 
concerning the negro women on the Zambesi, who were 
sliocked on hearing that in England a man had only oue 
wife, and by that of Bailey, who describes the disgust of a 
Kandyan chief when commenting on the mouogamy of the 
Veddaha. 

I 281, Still more are we shown that regulär relations of 
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the sexes nie results of evolution, and tlint the sentimenta 
upholding them liave been gradually established, on findiag 
how little regard is paid by many unciviliz^d and semi- 
civilized peoples lo those limitatioua which blood-relationships 
dictate to the civilized. 

Among savages, counexions wliich -wo condemn as in the 
bighest degree criminal, are not infrequeiit The Chippe- 
wayang " coliabit occaaionally with their own mothers, and 
frequciitly espouse their sisters aud daughtera ; " and Lang3- 
dorff asserts the like of the Kadiaks. So, too, among the 
Karena of Tenasserim, " matrimonial alliancea between 
brother and sister, or father and daughter, are not uncom- 
nion." To these cases fiom America and Asia may be added 
a case from Africa. To keep tlie royal blood pure, the kings 
of Cape Gonzalves and Galioon are accustomed to mairy 
their grown up dangliters, and the queena marry tlie eldest 

Incest of the kind that is a degree lesa shocking is esem- 
plißed by moro numerous peoples. Marrif^e beCweca 
brother aud sistor waa not prohJbited by the " barbarous 
Cbechemecas" and "the Panucheae," The people of Cali, 
" marrJed their nieces, and some of the lorda their sisters." 
" In the diatrict of New Spain four or five caaes . . . of 
marrii^e with sisters were found." In Peru, the " Yncaa from 
the first established ib as a very stringent law and cuatom that 
the heiT to the klngdom should marry bis eldest eister, legi- 
timate both on the side of the father and the mother." So is 
it in Polynesia. Among the Sandwich Islanders, near con- 
sanguineous maniages are frequent in the royal family — 
brothers and sisters eometimes marrying; and among the 
Malagasy, " the uearest of kin marry, even brother and 
sister, if they have not the same mother." Nor do ancient 
peoples of the old world fail to furniah instancea. That 
the restriction, prohibiting marriage with a uterine sister, 
was not observed in Egypt, we have sufficient evidence 
" from the sculptures of Thebes " agreeing " with the ao 
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coiints of ancient Greek and Boman wiiters in proving that 
aome of the Ftolomies adopted thia ancient custom." Even 
our own Seandinavian kiDsmen allowed incest of this kind. 
It is stated in the Tngli-nga Saga that N^iord took his own 
Bister in marriage, " for that was allowed by " the Yaoaland 
law. 

It may be said that certain of these nnione are with half- 
eisters (like the union of Abrahana and Sarah) ; that such 
occurred among the Canaanites, Arabians, Egyptiana, Assy- 
rians, Peraians ; and that they go along with non-recognition 
of kinship in the male line. But admitting thia to be true 
in some of the cases, thoiigb cläarly not in others, we are 
still shown how little Warrant exists for ascribing to primi- 
tive iustinct the negatious of imions between thoae near)y 
related ; for the very words forbidding marriage to a half- 
siater having the same mother, tliough not to one having 
the same father, claarly imply that the male parenthood is 
habitually known though disregarded, 

As further proving tbat aentimenta such aa those »111011 
oiuong ourselves reatrain the sexual instincts, are not innat«, 
1 may add the stränge fact whicli Bailey teils na conceming 
the Veddahs. Tbeir custom "sanctiona the marriage of a 
man with his younger siater. To marry an eider sister or 
aunt would, in their eatimatiou, be incestuous, a connexiou 
in every respect as revolting to them as it would be to 
Qs — as mnch out of the qucstion and inadmissible as the 
marriage with the younger sister was proper aiid satutaL It 
waa, in fact, the proper marriage." 

§ 282. While the facts ahow us the gcneral association 
between tbe rudeat forma of social existence and the most 
degraded relotions of the sexes, they do not show ua that 
Bocial progreas and progreaa towards a higher type of famüy 
life, are unifonnly connected. Yarious anomalies meet us. 

Unenduring uiiions characterize many of the lowest races ; 
and yet the miserable Veddahs, lowet than most in their 
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sociftl State, form very endurinf; unions, Bailey write^— 
" Divorce ia iinknown among them. ... I have heard a 
Veddab say, 'Deaih aloue separates husbaod and wife'": 
a trait in wliich their Kandyao neiglibours, otherwiae supo- 
rior, diSer from them widely. 

Nor doea the dimiüution of inceatuous connexions preserve 
R constaiit ratio to social evoliition. Those extreme forms of 
them whicb we have noted among sorae of the most degraded 
races of North America, are paralleled among royal familiea 
in African kicgdoms of considerable size ; while forma of 
them a degree less tepubive are common to savage and eemi- 
civilized. 

Though that type of fatiiily-life in which one wife haa 
several huabands is aaid to occur among sorae of the Ioweat 
tribes, as the Fuegians, yet it is by no meana common 
among the lowest; while we mcet witli it among relatively- 
advanced peoples, in Ceylon, in Malabar, and in Thibet 
And the converse arrangemeiit, of many wives to oae hua- 
band, almoat universally allowed and pracUaed by aavagea, 
not only survives in semi-civilized societiea but has held ita 
ground in aocieties of considerably-developed types, paat and 
present. 

Seither are there connexions so cloar as might have been 
expeeted, between sexual laxity and general debaaement, 
moral or social ; and conversely. The relationa between the 
men and women in tha Aleutian Islands ai-e auiong the most 
degraded. Nevertheless tbese islanders are deacribed by 
Cook aa " the most peacefui, inoffensive people I ever met 
with. And, as to honesty, they might serve aa a pattern to 
tbo most civilized nation upon eaith." On the other band, 
while the Tlilinkeet men are said to "treat thclr wivea and 
children with much affection," and the women to show 
" reaerve, modeaty, and conjugal fidelity," they are described 
as thievish, lying, and extremely cruel: maiming their pti- 
sonera out of pure wantonness and killing their slavea. 
Simüarly, though the Bachapina (Hechuanas) are reprobated 
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as lamentably debased, having a universal disregard to truUi 
and iudiflereDce to murder, yet the women are modeat and 
"almost universally faithful wives." A kindred aDomaly 
meets U3 on contrasting societiea in higber stages. We bave 
but to read Cook's account of the Tahitians, wbo were oot 
only advanced in arta and social arrangements, but displaycd 
tlie kindlier feelinga in unusual degrees, to be astonished nt 
their extreme disregard of restrainta oq the sexual inatincts. 
Conversely, thoae treacherous, bloodthiraty cannibals the 
rijians, whose atrociiies Williams said he dared not record, 
are superior to most in their sexual relations. Erskine 
statea of them that " femala virtuo may be rated at a high 
Standard for a barbaroua people." 

Moreover, contrary to what ive ahould expect, we find 
great sexual laxity in sorae directiona joined with rigidity in 
othera. Among the Koniagaa "a young unmanied woman 
may live uncensured in the freest intercourae with the men ; 
thougb, aa soon as sbe belongs to one man, it ts her duty to 
be true to liim." In Cumana " Üie maidena . . . made little 
account of their virginity. The married women . . . lived 
chasta" And Pedro Pizarro mys of the Peruviana that 
"the wivea of the common people were faithful to their 
husbanda. . . . Eefore their marriage, their fathera did not 
care about their being either good or bad, nor was it a 
diagrace with them" to have loose Labita. Even of thoae 
Chibcha huabands above referred to as so strangely indif- 
ferent, or leaa than indifferent, to feminine chastity before 
marriage, it is said that " nevertheless, they were very sensi- 
tive to infidehty." 

The evidence, then.-doea not allow «a to infer, aa we 
Bhould naturally have done, that advance in the forma of the 
sexual relations and advance in social evolution, are con- 
stantly and unifornJy connected. 

5 283. Kevertheleaa, on contemplating the facta ia their 
ensemiU, we see that progreas towarda higher social types 18 
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joined with progress towards higher types of domestic insti- 
tutions. Comparison of tbe extremes make this unquestion- 
able. The loweet groups of primitive men, without political 
Organization, are also without anything worthy to be called 
family Organization : the relations between the sexes and the 
relations between parents and offapring are scarcely above 
those of brutes. Contrariwise, all civilized nations, charac- 
terized by definite, coherent^ orderly social arrangements, are 
also characterized by definite, coherent, orderly domestic 
arrangements. Hence we cannot doubt thai. spite of irregu- 
larities, tbe developments of the two are associated in a 
general way. 

Leaving here this preliminary survey, we have now to 
trace, so far as we can, the successively higher form» of 
family structure. We may expect to find the genesis of each 
depending on the circumstances of the Society: conducive- 
ness to social self-preservation nnder the conditions of the 
case, being the determining cause. Setting out with whoUy. 
uni^egulated relations of the sexes, the first customs estab« 
lished must have been those which most favoured social 
survival ; not because this was seen, but because the societies 
tbat had customs less fit, disappeared. 

But before considering the several kinds of sexual rela- 
tions, we must consider a previous question — Whence come 
the united persons ? — ^Are they of the same tribe or of 
difTerent tribes ? or are they sometimes one and sometimes 
the other 2 



CHAPTER IV. 

KXOGAJty AND ENDOGAMT. 

S 284. In bis ingenioua and interesting work on Frimi- 
tive MarHage* tlie woida "Exogamy" and "Endogamy" 
are used by Mr. M'Lennan to diatinguiah tlie two practicea 
of takiQg to wife women belonging to other tribes, and 
taking to wife women belonging to the eaine tribe. Ab 
explained in hia preface, bis attention was drawn to these 
diverse customs by an inquiry into "the meaning and origin 
of the fona of capture in marriage ceremonies;" — an in- 
quiry which led him to a general theory of early sexual 
relations. The following outline of bis theory I diaentangla, 
as well as I can, from statementa that am not altogether 
consistent. 

Scarcity of food led groups of primitive men to destroy 
female infants; because, "as braves and hunters were re- 
quired and valued, it would be the interest of every horde 
to rear, when posaible, ita healthy male childreu. It would 
be less its interest to rear females, as they would be less 
capable of self-support, and of contri^ -iting, by their exei- 
tious, to the common guod." (p. lljj.) 

Mr. M'Lennan nexb alleges that "the practice in early 
times of female infanticide," " lendering women scarce, led 

* Prinititt Marriag». Bj Jobn V. U'LennBn, Edinbui^b, 1865 1 rvpob- 
lühed in Sluditi tu Aneienf Hiitory, LondoD, 1676. A> tbs editioni wr* 
ftUlui, the raferanoe* coatmua, ai origiiuUf made, to tbs flnt ooe. 
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at once to polyandry within the tribe, and the capturing of 
women from without." (p. 138.) 

Joined with a re-statemeut of the causes we come lipon 
an inferred result, as follows: — "The scarcity of women 
within the group led to a practice of stealing the women 
of other gi'oups, and in time it came to be considered im- 
proper, because it was nnusual, for a man to marry a woraan 
of his own group." - (p. 289.) Or, as he says on p. 140, 
"usage, induced by necessity, woidd in time establish a 
prejudice among the tribes observing it [exogamy] — a pre- 
judice, streng as a principle of religion, as every prejudice 
relating to marriage is apt to be — against marrying women 
of their own stock." 

To this habitual stealing of wives, and re-stealing of them, 
as among the Australians (p. 76), he ascribes that doubtful 
paternity which led to the recognition of kinship through 
females only. Though elsewhere admitting a more general 
cause for this primitive form of kinship (p. 159), he regards 
wife-st€aling as its most certain cause: saying that "it 
must have prevailed wherever exogamy prevailed — exogamy 
and the consequent practice of capturing wives. Certainty 
as to fathers is impossible where mothers are stolen from 
their first lords, aud liable to be re-stolen before the birth 
of children." (p. 226.) 

Assuming the members of each tribe which thus grew into 
the practice of wife-stealing, to have been originally homo- 
geneous in blood, or to have supposed themselves so, Mr. 
M'Lennan argues that the introduction of wives who were 
foreigners in blood, joined with the rise of the first definite 
conception of relationship (that between mother and child) 
and consequent System of kinship in the female line, led to 
recognized heterogeneity within the tribe. There came to exist 
within the tribe, children regarded as belonging by blood to 
the tribes of their motliers. Hence arose another form of 
exogamy. The primitive requirement that a wife should be 
Btolen from another tribe, naturally became confounded with 
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the requirement tliat a wife should be of the blood of anotlier 
tribe; and hence girk born witbin the tribe froin mothers 
belongtng to other tribes, became eligible as wWea. Tlie 
original exogamy, carried out by robbing other tribes of tbeir 
women, gave place, in part, or wholly, to the inodified 
oxogiuny carried out by raarrying from vithin the tribe, 
women bearing family names which implied that tbey weie 
foreign in blood. 

In tracing the development of higher forma of the domestio 
relations, Mr. M'Lennan postulates, as vre bave Seen, that the 
scarcity of women "led at once to polyandry within the 
tribe, and the capturing of women from without," (p. 138.) 
Deseribing and illiistratiug the diiferent forms of polyandry, 
eniling in that highest form in which the busbanda are 
brothera, he pointa out that at tliia stage there arose recog- 
nition not only of descent in the female line, but also of 
deacent in the male line ; since the father'a blood was known, 
though not the father. 

Then through gradually-established priority of the eider 
brotber, as being the first of the group to niarry and the 
firat likely tA have children, it became an accepted fiction 
that all the children were hie : " the eider brother was a sort 
of paterfamilias ;" and "the idea of fatherhood" thus caused, 
was a Step towards kinship through males, and a " atep away 
from kinship through feraales." (pp. 243-4) 

Pointing out that among sorae polyaudrous peoples, as the 
Kandyans, the chiefa have become monogamists, Mr. MrLea- 
nan ai^ues (p. 2iÖ) that their example would be followed, and 
"thua woidd arise a practice of mouogamy or of polygamy," 
And he thence traces the genesis of the patriarchial form, the 
ßystem of agnation, the Institution of caate. 

Though this outline of Mr. H'Lennan's theory is expressed, 
wherever regard for brevity permits, in Iiia own words, yet 
possibly he may take exception to it; for, as already hiuted, 
there are incoogruities in his Statements, and the order in 
whicb they are placed is Involved. Unijueationably many of 
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the phenomena he describes exist. It is undeniable that the 
stealing of women, still hebitual with suudry low races, was 
practised in past times by races now higher ; and that the form 
of capture in maniage-ceremonies prevails in societies where 
nc real capture occurs at presenL It is undeniable that kin- 
ship through females is, among various primitive peoples, the 
only kinship avowedly recognized; and that it leads to 
descent of name, rank, and property in the female line. It 
is undeniable that in many places where wife-stealing is, or 
has been, the practice, marriage is forbidden between those of 
the same family name, who are assumed to be of the same 
stock. But while admitting much of the evidence, and while 
accepting some of the inferences, we shall find reason for 
doubting Mr. M'Lennan's theory taken as a whole. Let us 
consider, first, the minor objections, 

§ 285. Sundry facts inconsistent with his conclusion, 
though referred to by Mr. M'Lennan, he passes over as o£ 
no weight. He thinks there is Warrant for the belief that 
exogamy and wife-capture have **been practised at a cer- 
tain stage among every race of mankind" (p. 138): thia 
stage being the one now exemplified by sundry low races. 
Nevertheless, he admits that "the separate endogamous 
tribes are nearly as numerous, and they are in some respects 
as rüde, as the separate exogamous tribes." (p. 145.) Now 
if, as he believes, exogamy and wife-stealing have "been 
practised at a certain stage among every race of mankiud** 
— ^that stage being the primitive one ; and if, as he seeks 
to prove, endogamy is a form reached through a long series 
of social developmente ; it is difficult to nnderstand how 
the endogamous tribes can be as nide as the exogamous 
ones. Again, he names the fact tliat " in some dis- 

tricts — as in the hüls on the north-eastem frontier of India, 
in the Caucasus, and the hiU ranges of Syria — ^we find a 
variety ol' tribes, proved, by physical charatteristics and 
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the aSinitiea of language, of one and tlie eama original 
stock, yet in tliU particular ditfering toto caUo frora one 
another — aome forbidding marriage within the tribe, and 
some proscribing marriage without it" (pp, 147-8): a facl 
by no means eongnioua with hig bypotheaiB. 

Sliould Mr. M'Lennan reply that on pp. 47-8 he haa reeog- 
niied the possibility, or probability, that there were tribea 
primordially endogaraous — should he aay tliat on pp. 144^5 
will be found tbe admissiun that perhaps exogamy aiid endo- 
gamy " may be ec[ually archaic ;" the rejoinder is that besidea 
beiag inconsiatent with his belief that exogamy has "been 
practised at ft certain stage among every race of niankind," 
this possibility is one vrhich he practically rejects. On pp. 
148-50, he Sketches out a series of changea by which exoga- 
mous tribes may eventually become endogamous ; and in sub- 
sequent pagea on the "GrowEh of Agiiation," and "The Eise 
of Endogamy," he tacitly asserts that endogamy has thus 
developed : iE not without exception, still, generally. Indeed, 
the title of one of his chapters — " The Decay of Exogainy in 
Advancing Communities," clcarly implies the belief that 
exogamy was general, if not universal, with the uncivilized ; 
and that endogamy grcw up aloug with civilization. Thus 
tho incongniity between the propositions quoted in the last 
Paragraph, cannot be escaped. 

Bundry other of Mr. M'Lennan's reasonings coaflict with 
one another. Assuming that in the earliest State, tribes were 
Etock-groupa "organized on the principle of exogamy," he 
Bpeaks of them as having " the primitive instinct of the 
race agaiiist maiTiage betweea members of the same stock " 
(p. 118). Yet, as shown above, he elsewhere speaks of wife- 
capture as caused by scarcity of women within the tribe 
and attributes to this " usage indueed by neceasity" the pre- 
judice against " manying womea of their own stock." More- 
over, if, as he saya (and I believe lightly says) on p. 145, 
" men must originally have beeu fi'ee of aayprejudice a-^ainst 
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marriftge between relations," it seems iiiconsistent to allega 
that there was a "primitive instinct" "againat marriage 
between menibera of the saiiie stock." 

Again, while in BOme places the establishment of the exo- 
garaoiia prejudice is ascribed to the practice of wife-steoling 
(pp. 53-4 and p. 136), it is elsewhere made the antecedent of ' 
vife -stealing : interdict against marriage within the tribe was 
primordial New if this last is Mr. M'Lennan's view, I agree 
witli Sir J. Lubbock in thinking it untenabia In the earliest 
groups of men there cannot have been any establiahed niles 
about marriaga Unions of the eexes must have preceded all 
social lawa. The rise of a social law implies a certaia pre- 
ceding continurty of soüial existence ; and this preceding con- 
tinuity of social existence implies the repmduction of succes- 
sive generations. Hence reproduction entirely unregulated 
by interdict«, must be taken as initial 

AssunÜDg, however, that of his two views Mr. M'Lennan 
will abide by the more tenable one, that wife-stealing led to 
exogamy, let us ask how far he is justified in allegiiig that 
female iufanticide, and consequent scarcity of women, led to 
wife-stealing. At first sight it appears undeniable that de- 
Btruction of infaut girls, if freqiieiit, must have been accom- 
panied by deficiency of adult females ; and it seems Strange 
to call in question the legitimacy of this inferenca But 
Mr. M'Lennan has orerlooked a concomitant^ Trihes in a, 
State of chronic hostility are constantly losing their adult 
males, and the male mortality so caused is ofteu great Hence 
the killing many female infants does not neceseitate lack of 
women : it may mercJy prevent excess. Excess must, lodeed, 
be inevitable if, equ^ numbers of males and females being 
reared, aome of the males are from time to time slain. The 
«ssuraption from which Mr. M'Lennan's ai'gmnent sets out, 
b, therefore, inadmissible. 

How inadmissible it is, hecomes conspicuoua ou finding 
that whei'e wife-stealiug is now practised, it is commouly 
ftssociated with polygyny. The Fuegians, named by .Mr. 
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M'Lennan among wife-stealing peoples, are polysj'iiists. 
According to Dove, tlie Tasttmnians were polygynista, and 
Lloyd says tbat polygyny was universal among tliem ; yet 
tlie Tasmanians were wife-stealers. The Australians fitrnish 
Mr. M'Lennan with a typical instance of wife-stealing and 
exogamy ; and though Mr. Oldfield allegea scarcity of women 
amoDg them, yet other testimony is quite at variance with 
hia. Mitcliell says : — " Most of the men appeared to possess 
two [femalos], the pair in general consisting of a fat plump 
gin, and ons much younger ;" and according to Peltier, named 
in the last chapter as having lived seventeen years with the 
Macadama tribe, the women were " more numerous than the 
men, every man having from two to five women in bis suite." 
The Dakotaha are at once wife-stealers and polygynists, 
Burton teils ns ; and the Brazilians similarly unite these 
traits. Writing of polygyny as practised on the Orinoco, 
Humboldt says : — " It ia raost conaiderable among the Carlbs, 
and all the nationa that have preseived the custom of carrying 
off young girls from the neigbbouring tribea." How then 
can wife-ätealing be ascribed to scarcity of women 7 

A converse incongruity likewise militates against Mr. 
M'Lennan's theory, His position is tliat female infanticide, 
"rendering women scarce, led at once to polyandry within 
the tribe, and the capturiiig of women from witbout." Eut 
polyandry does not, so far as I see, distinguish wife- 
etealing tribes. We do not find it among the above-named 
Tasmanians, Australians, Dakotaha, Brazilians ; and although 
it is Said to occur among the Fuegians, and characterizes some 
of the Caxibs, it is much less marked than their polygyny. 
ContrsriwisQ, though it is not a trait of peoples who rob ono 
another of their women, it is a trait of certain rüde peoples 
who are habitually peacefuL There is polyandry among the 
Efiquimaux, who do not even know what war is. There u 
polyandry among the Todas. who in no way aggress upon 
their neighbours. 

Other minor difficulties might be dwelt on. There is the 
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fact tliat in many casea exogamy and enclogamy co-exist ; as 
among the Comanches, the Ne*r Zealanders, the Lepchaa, the 
Califomians. There is the fact that iu sundry cases polygyny 
end polyandry co-exist, as amoDg the Fuegians, the Carlbs, 
the Esquimaiix, the Waraus, the Hotteotots, the encient 
Britons. There is the fact that there are some exogamous 
tribes who have not the form of captiire in niarriage ; as the 
Iroqaoia and the Chippewas. Bat without dwelÜng on these, 
I tum to certaiQ cardinal difSculties, obvious a^rim-i, which 
appeai to me insuperable. 

§ 286, Setting out with primitive homogeneoua groups, 
Mr. M'Lennan contends that the scarcity of womea caused 
by destruction of female infanta, compelled vife-stealing ; 
and he thinks that this happened " at a certain stage among 
every race of matikjnd" (p. 138), The Implicatioo is,there- 
fore, that a number of adjacent tribes, usually belonging to 
the same variety of man in the same stage of progress, were 
Bimultaneously thus led to roh one another. But immediately 
we tbink of wife-stealing ae a piuctice not of one tribe only, 
bat of many tribes forming a Cluster, there preaents itself 
the question — How was the scarcity of wives thas remedied ? 
If each tribe had fewer women than roen, how could the 
tiibes get wived by taking one another's women t The acarcity 
remained the same : what one tribe got another lost. Sup- 
posing there is a chronic deficiency of women and the tribes 
roh one another eqaally, the result must be decreasing popu- 
lation in all the tribes. If some, robbing othera in exccss, 
get enongh wives, and leave certain of the reat with very few, 
these must tend towatds extinction. And if the surviving 
tribes carry on the procesa, there appears no limit untU the 
strengest tribe, continmng to supply itself with women from 
the less strong, finally alone survives and bas no tribes to 
rob. 

Should it be replied that female infanticide is usually not 
carried so far as to make the aggregate number of wives 
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faisufficient to maintaiu the population of all tlie tribes taken 
together — shoiild it be said that only exceptioual tribes reat 
so few women as not to have mothera enough to produce the 
next generation; theo we are met by a still greater diffi- 
culty. If in each of the exogatnous tribes forming the 
ßuppoaed Cluster, the mea are forbidden to marry women of 
their owq tribe, and muat ateal women from other tribes ; 
the implication is that each tribe knowingly rears wivea for 
neighbouring tribes, but Dot for itself. Tbough each tribe 
killa many of ita female iufants that it may not be at the cost 
of rearing thetn for its own benefit, yet it deliberately lears 
tlie remainder für the benefit of its enemies. Surely this ia 
an inadnaissible supposition. Where the interdict agaiiist 
matrying women within the tribe ia peremptory, the preser- 
vation of girla muat be useless — worse than uaelesa, indeed, 
flince adjacent hostile tribes, to whom they must go as wives, 
will thereby be Etrengthened. And as all the tiibes, living 
under like interdicts, will have like motives, they will all of 
tliem cease to rcar female infants. 

Manifeatly, then, exogamy in ita original form, can never 
have bcen anything like absolute among the tribes forming a 
Cluster; but can have been the law in some of them only. 

§ 287. In bis concluding chaptcr, Mr. M'Lennan says that 
"on the whole, the account which we have given of the 
ortgin of exogamy, appears the only one which will beer 
examination." (p. 289.) It seems to me, however, that aet- 
ting out with the postulate laid down by bim, that primitive 
groups of men are habituaUy hostile, we may, on asking what 
are the concomitants of war, be led to a different theory, open 
to noue of the objections above raiscd. 

In all times and places, amnng savage and civilized, 
victory is followed by pilluge. Whatover portable things of 
worth the conquerors fiud, they take. The enemies of the 
l'uegiana plunder tliein of their dogs and arms; pastoral 
tribes in Africa have their caltle driven away by victotioiis 
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maraudcTS ; and pcoplea more advanced are robbed of their 
money, Ornaments, and all valuable tliings that are not too 
heavy, The taking of womcn is bat a part of this process of 
spoiling the vanquished. Women are prized aa wives, as 
ooucubines, aa drudges ; end, tlie men having bcen killed, 
the women are carried off along with other moveablei 
Everywhere among the «ncivilized we find this, " In Samen, 
in dividing the spoil of a conquered penple, the women were 
not killed, but taken as wives." Ou an Australian being told 
that certain travellers had shot some natives of another tribo, 
bis only remark was : — " Stupid wbitefellowa I why did you 
not bring away the gins ? " And P. Martyr Anglerina says 
that among the cannibal Caribs in bis day, " to eat womea 
was considered unlawful. . . . Those who were captured 
young were kept for breeding, as we keep fowl, etc." Early 
legenda of the semi-civilized show us the snme thing; as 
in the Iliad, where we read that the Greeks plundered " tha 
eacred city of Eetion," and that part of the siwiU " they 
divided among tliemselves " were the women. And there 
need no exaiiiples to recall the fact that in later and more 
civilized times, successea in battle have been followed by 
transactions allied in character, if not the same in form. 
Clearly, froni the beginning down to comparatively late stagea, 
women-stealing bas been an inciient of successful war. 

Observe, next, that the spoils of conquest, some of them 
prized for themselves, are some of them prtzed as tropbies. 
Proofs of prowess are above all tliings treasured by the 
savaga. He brings back bis enemy's scalp, like the North 
American Indtan. He dries. and prcservea bis enemy'a head, 
like the New Zealander. He fringes bis robe with locks of 
liair cut from his alain foe. Among other sigus of success in 
battle is the retum with a woman of the vanquished tribe. 
Beyond her intrinsic value she has an extrinsic value. Like 
ri native wife ehe servea as a slave ; but nnlike a native wife 
Bbe serves also aa a trophy. Aa, then, among savages, 
wairiors are tlie honoured members of the tribe — aa, among 
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warriors, tlie most lionnureJ are those whose bravery ia best 
ehown by achievementa ; tlie possession of b wife taken in 
■war becomes a bacige of eocial distiuction. Heace members 
of the tribe thvis married to foreigii women, are held to be 
inore hooourably married than thosa married to native 
women. Wliat must result ? 

In a tribe not habitually at war, or not habitually suc- 
ceasful ia war, no decided effect is likely to be produced 
on tbe Diarriage customs. If the great majoiity of the men 
have native wives, the presence of a few whoae aiiperiority is 
shown by having foreign wivea, will fail to change the prac- 
tice of taking native wivea : the majority will keep one 
another in countenance. But if the tribe, becoming suc- 
cessful in war, roba adjaceiit tribea of their women morc 
frequently, thero will grow up tlie idea that the now-con- 
Biderable elass having foreiga wivea form the honourable 
clasa, and that those who liave not proved their bravery by 
bringing back theae living trophies are dishonourable : non- 
possession of a foreign wife will come to be regarded aa a 
proof of cowardice. Aa increasing ambition to get foreign 
wivea will therefore arise ; and as the niimber of those who 
are without them decreases, the brand of disgraca attaching 
to tliem will grow more decided ; until, in tho most warlike 
tribea, it becomea an imperative refiuirement that a wife sliall 
be obtained from another tribe — if not in opeu war, then by 
private abduetion. 

A few facts showing that by savagea proofa of courage are 
often required as qaalitieations for marriage, will carry home 
this cosciusion. Herndon teils us that among the Mahu^s, a 
man cannot take a wife until be haa aubmitted to severe 
tortiire. Bates, epeaking of the Passes od the Upper 
Amazons, eaya tliat formerly " the yonng men eamed their 
brides by valiant deeda in war." Eefore he ia allowed lo 
marry, a yomig Dyak must prove liis bravery by bringinfj 
back the head of an enemy. When the Apaches warriois 
return uusuccessful, " the women turn away from thcm with 
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assured iudifference and contempt They are upbraided as 
cowards, or for waut of skill kad tact« and are told that such 
men should not have Tvives." That among other results of 
sentiments thus exemplified, abduction of women will be 
one, is obvious ; for a man who, denied a wife tili he has 
proved his courage, steals one, satisfies bis want and achieves 
reputation at the same time. If, as we see, the test of 
deserving a wife ia in some cases obtainment of a trophy, 
what more natural than that the trophj should often be the 
Stolen wife herseif 7 What more natural than that where 
many warriors of the tribe are distinguished by stolen wives, 
the stealing of a wife should become the required proof of 
fitness to have one ? Hence would follow a peremptory law 
of exogamy. 

In so far as it implies that usage grows into law, this 
interpretation agrees with that of Mr. M'Lennan. It does 
not, however, like bis, assume either that this usage origin- 
ated in a primordial instinct, or that it resulted from 
scarcity of women caused by infanticide. Moreover, unlike 
Mr. M'Lennan's, the explanation so reached is consisteut 
with the fact that exogamy and endogamy in many cases co- 
exist; and with the fact that exogamy often co-exists with 
polygyny. Further, it does not involve us in the difficulty 
raised by supposing a peremptory law of exogamy to be 
obeyed throughout a Cluster of tribes. 

§ 288. But can the great prevalence of the form of cap- 
ture in marriage ceremonies be thus accounted for? Mr. 
M'Lennan believes that wherever this form is now found, 
complete exogamy once prevailed. Examination will, I 
think, show that the implication is not necessary. There 
are several ways in which the form of capture arises; or 
rather, let us say, it has several conspiring causes. ' 

If, as we have seen, there still exist rüde tribes in which 
men fight for possession of women, the taking possession of a 
woman naturally comes as a sequence to an act of capture. 
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That monopoly which constitutes her a wife iD the only 
sense known by the primitive man, is a result of successfui 
violeac«. Thus the form may originate from actiial capture 
withiB the tribe, iiistead of originating &oin actual capture 
without it. 

BeyoBd that resistance to a man's seizure of a womau, 
apt to be made by other men within the tribe, there ia the 
resiatance of the womaa herseif. Sii Joha Lubbock holds 
that coyness is not au adequata cause for the establish« 
ment of the form of capture ; and it may be that, taken 
alone, It does not siifßce to account for everything. But there 
are reasons for thiuking it an important factor. Crantz says 
conceming the Esc^uimaux, that when s damsel ia asked in 
marriage, sh^— 

" directi j falla into the greatest apparent conatemation, and runa out of 
doora teormg ber bimch of bair ; for single women always affect tha 
Qtmost bsahf ulneBB and averaioii to any proposal of moiriaga, lest thef 
ehould lose their reputation for modeetj.' 
Like behaviour is shown by Bushmen girla. When — 
"a girl baa grown np to womanhood without having previoualy been 
betrothed, her lover muat gain her own approb&tion, aa well as that of 
the parenta ; and od thia occasion hia attentionB are received with an 
aSectation of great alarm and diaiDcliuatioa on her part, and with 
Bome squabbling ou tha part of her frienda." 
Again, among the Sinai Arabs, aaya Burckhardt, a bride — 
" defenda herseif with Btoaen, and oft«n inflicts wounds on the young 
meu, even thoagh she does not dislike the lover ; for, according to 
caatom, the mora she Btruggles, bites, kicks, cries, and strikes, the more 
she is appkudad ever after by her own companioDS." . . . Duriug 
the proceasion to the husbaod'a camp, " decency obligea her to cry and 
•obmostbittwly.' 

Of the Muzos, Piedrahita narrates that after agreement with 
the paients was made — 

" the bridegroom came to aee the bride, and atayed three days carees- 
iog her, while she replied bj beating him with her fiats and with 
•ticka. After these three daya ahe got tomer, and eooked bia meala." 
In these cases, then, coyness, either real or affect«d for repu- 
tation'a sake, causes resistance of the 'woman herselt in 
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otlier cases tliere is joined with tliis the resistance of her feniale 
friends. We read of the Sumatran women that the bilde 
and the old matrons roake it a point of honour to prevent (or 
appear to prevent) the bridegroom from obtaining his bride. 
On the occasion of a marriage among tlie Mapuch^s " the 
Tvomen spring np en masse, and arming themselves with clubs, 
stones, and missiles of all kinds, rush to the defence of the 
distressed maiden. . . . Itis a point of honour with the bride, 
to resist and struggle, however willing sho may be." And 
once more, when a Kamschadale " bridegroom obtains the 
liberty of seizing his bride, he seeks every opportunity ot 
finding her alone, or in Company of a few people, for during 
this time all the women in the village are obliged to protect 
her." 

Hei-e we have proof that one origin of the form of capture 
is feminine Opposition— primarily of the woman herseif, and 
secondarily of female friends who sympathize with her. 
Though the manners of the inferior races do not imply rnuch 
coyness, yet we cannot suppose coyness to be wholly absent. 
Hence that amount of it which exists, joined with that 
further amount simulated, will make resistance, and conse- 
quently an effort to capture, natural phenomena. Moreover, 
since a savage raakes his wife a slave, and treats her brutally, 
ehe has au addibional motive for resistanca 

Nor does forcible Opposition proceed only from the girl 
and her female friends : the male members of her family 
also are likely to be opponents. A woman is of value not 
only as a wife, but also as a daughter; and up from the 
lowest to the highest stages of social progress, we find a tacit 
or avowed claim to her Services by her fatlier. It is so even 
with the degraded Fuegians : an equivalent in the shape of 
Service rendered, has to be given for her by the youth, " such 
as helping to make a canoe." It is so with savages of more 
advanced types all over the world : tbere is either the like 
giving of stipulated work, or tlie giving of a price. And we 
have evidence that it was originally so among oursolves : in 
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an action for aeduction tbe deprivation of a daughter's 
Bervicea ia the injury alleged. Hence it is inferable that in 
the rudest statea, where claims, parental or other, atu but 
litÜe legurded, the taking away of a daughter becomes tbe 
occasion of a. figbt Facta Bupport this cooclusion. Of the 
Mapuch^s, Smith saya that when there is Opposition of the 
parents, "tbe neighbours are immediately summoned by 
blowing the hom, and cbase is given." Among tbe Gaüdors, 
a tribe on the soutbern shores of tbe Caspian Sea, tbe bride- 
groom must nm away with bis bride, altbough he tbereby 
exposes himscif to the vengeance of her parents, who, if they 
lind him withio three daya, ean lawfully put him to death. 
A custom with the Gonds ia tbat "a suitor uaually carriee 
ofif tbe girl tbat is refused to bim by the parenta." Tbus -we 
find a furtlier natural cause for the prr'.cttca of capture — a 
cause vhich must bave becn comir^on before Bocial usages 
were veW establisbed. Indeed, on reading that among the 
Mapiichiäs the man sometiinea "Jays violent hands upon tbe 
damsel, and canies her ofT," and that " in all such cases the 
usual eq^uivalent ia afterwarda paid to the girl'B fatlier," we 
may suspect tiiat abduction, spite of parents, wna tbe piimary 
form; that there came next the makiiig of compensation to 
escape vengeance ; tbat tbis grew into tbe makiug of presents 
beforeband ; and tbat eo resulted eventually the System of 
purchase. 

If, then, vitbin a tribe there are tbree sources of Opposi- 
tion to the appropriation of a woman by a man, it cannot be 
beld tbat the form of capture is inexplicable unless we 
assume the abduction of ■women from otlier tribes. 

Biit even supposing it to have originated aa Mr. M'Lennan 
tbinks, its eurvival aa a marriage-ceremony would not prove 
esogamy to bave been the law. In a tribe containing many 
warriora wbo bad wives taken from enemies, and who, aa 
having captured their wives, were regarded aa more bonour- 
ably married than the rest, there would result an ambition, 
if not to capture a wife, still to secm to capl<ure a wife. In 
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every society the inferior ape the superior ; and cnstoms 
thua sprcad among classes the ancestors of which did not 
foUow them. The antique-looking portraits that decorate 
a modern large honse, by no meana deinonstrate the dis- 
tinguished lineage of the owner; but often falsely auggcst 
a diatinguished lineage. The coat of anoa a wealthy man 
bears, does not necessaiily imply descent from men who 
once had their shiclds and Saga covered by such niarlca of 
identity, The phimes on a hearse, do not prove that the 
dead occupant had forefathers who wore knightly decorations. 
And sirailarly, it does not follow that all the membcrs of 
tribes who go through the form of capturiug their wives at 
mnrriage, are düacendant,^ of men who in earlierdays actnally 
captured their wives. Mr. M'Lennan himself pointa out 
that, among aundry ancient peoples, captured wives were per- 
mitted to the militaty class though not to other classes. If 
we suppose a aociety formed of a ruling group of warriois, 
origiually the conquerors, who practised wife-capture, and 
their subjects wlio could not practise It ; and if we ask what 
would happen when such a society feil into more peaceful 
relations with adjacent like aocieties, and obtained wives 
from them'no longer by force, but by purchase or other 
friendly arrangement ; we may see that, in the first place, 
the form of capture would replace the actuality of capture in 
the matriages of the dominant class; for, ob Mr. M'Lennan 
contends, adherence to ancestral nsage would necessitate 
the simuIatioQ of capture aftcr actual capture had ceased. 
And when, in the dominant class, wife-capture had thus 
passed into a form, it would be imitated by the subject class 
fl£ being themost honourable form. Such among the inferior 
as had risen to superior social positions would first adopt it; 
and they would gradually be followed by those below them. 
So that, even were there none of the other probable origina 
named above, a aurviving form of capture in any ßociety 
would not ahow that society to have been exogamous ; but 
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wonid mercly show that wife-captuie was in early times 
practised hy its leading tuen. 

§ 289, And now, pursiiing the ai^iment, let ns see 
vhether exogamy and endogamy are not simultaneonsly 
accounted for as correlative results of the satne diiferen- 
tiating procesa. Setting out with a state in whicli the 
relations of the sexes were indefinite, variable, and det«r- 
mined by the passions and circumstances of the occasion, 
we have to explaia how exogamy and endogamy became 
estabUshed, the one here, the other there, aa conscquences 
of surrounding conditions. The efBcient conditions were the 
relations to other tribes, now peaceful but usually hostile, 
some of them strong and aome of them weak. 

Necessarily, a primitive group habitually at peace with 
neighbouring grotips, must be endogainous ; for the taking 
of women from another tribe is eJther a sequence of open 
war, op i8 an act of private war which bringa on open war. 
Füre endogamy, Lowever, resulting in this manner, is pro- 
bably rare ; eince the hostility of tribea is almost universal 
Cut endogamy is likely to characterize not peaceful groupa 
alone, but also graups habitually worsted in war. An 
occasional abduct«d woman taken in reprisal, will not suffice 
to estübliah in a weak tribe any precedent for wife-capture ; 
but, contrariwise, a member of auch a tribe who carries oflf 
fi woman, and so provokes the vengeance of a stronger tribe 
Tobbed, is likely to meet with genei-al reprobation* Hence 
marrying within the tribe will not only be habitual, but 

* Aller the kboTB lentence vu iTrilt«ii, I came, hj ■ hipp; soiocidenM, 
Bpon ■ »erifying r«ct, in Lift i» H» SonlAen Itlrt, bj (lio St-r. W. W. 
Qill (p. 47). A man belonpng bo uns of ths tribe* in Mangaia atole food 
from RD odjacent tribe. Tbis adjacent tribe BTcnged iiaelt by dentrojing 
tho houies, etc., of the tbief't tribe. Tbereupoa tlie thiefs tribe, aogrj 
bfrauM of the miacbief thus brought on them, killed the thlef. If thii hap- 
pened with s *Us1er of food, (tili mors would it happen with k itealer et 
tromeo, when ttia tribe robbad tu the man powerfuL 
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Ihere will artige a prejudice, and eventually a law, agniiist 
taking wives fiora other tribes: tlie needa of self-preserva- 
tion will make the tribe endogamotis. This interpretatioQ 
harmonizea with the fact, admitted by Mr. M'I^nnaa, that 
the endogamciiis tribes are aa numeroiis as the exogamous ; 
and alw with the fact he admits, Üiat in sundry casea 
the tribes forming 3 Cluster, allied by blood and language, 
are some of them exogamoua and aoine endognmoiis. 

It is to be inferrcd that among tribes not differing mach 
in strength, there will be continual aggressiona and reprisalst 
often accompanied by abductions of women. No one of them 
will be able to supply itself with wives entirely at the cx- 
pensc of adjacent tribes ; and hence, in e'ach of them, there 
will be both native wives and wivea taken from other tribes : 
there will be both exogamy and endogamy, Stealing of wives 
will not be reprobated, because the tribes robbed are not too 
etrong to be defied ; and it will not be insisted on, because 
the nien who have stoIen wives will not be numeroua enough 
to determine the average opinion, If, however, in 

a Cluster of tribes one gaiiia predominnnce by frequent auc- 
cesses in war — if the men in it who have stoIen wives form 
the larger number— if possession of a atolen wife becomea a 
mark of tliat bravery without which a man is not worthy of 
a wife; then the discreditableness of marrying within the 
tribe, growing into disgracefulness, will end in a peremptory 
requirenient to get a wife from anotlier tribe — if not in open 
war, then by private theft: tha tribe will become exoga- 
mous. A seqiience may be traced, The exogamoua 
tribe thua arising, and growing while it causes adjacent 
tribes to dwindle by robbing them, will presently divide ; and 
its sectiona, usurping the habitata of adjacent tribes, will 
carry with them the established exogamous habit. When, 
presently becoming hostile, these diverging aub-tribes begin 
to rob one another of woraen, there will arise conditions con- 
dueive to that internal ext^my which Mr. M'Lennaa 
supposes, rightly I thiuk, to replace exteroal exogamy. Fot 
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nnlesa we assume that in a Cluster of tribes, each nndertakes 
to tear womeQ for adjacent tribea to ateal, we must conclade 
that tlie exogamoiig requirement will be met in a qualified 
manner. Wives born witliin tlie tribe but foreign by blood, 
will, linder pi'essure o£ the difficulty, be uonsidered allowable 
instead of actually stolen wives. And tliua, indeed, tliat kin- 
Bliip in tlie female line which primitive irregularity in the 
rclations of tbe sexes originates, will become estabüshed, even 
though male parentbood is known ; siiice tbis interpretation 
of kinsbip will make possible the conformity to a law of 
cimnubium that couM not otherwise be obeyed. 

5 2!}0. Notbing of mnch importance is to be said rospecting 
exogainy and endogamy in tbeir bearings on social life. 

'Exogamy in ita primitive form ia clearly an accompaniment 
ot the loweat barbarisra; and it deereoses as the hostility of 
aocieties becomes less constant, and the uaagea of war miti- 
gated. That the implied crossing of tribal stocka, where these 
tribal Stocks are very small, may be advantageoiis, phyaiologi- 
cally, is true ; and exogamy may so secure a benefit which at 
a later atage ia secured by the mingling of conqiiering and 
conquered tribea ; tboitgh none who bear in mind the thought- 
lessnesa of savagea and tbeir utter ignorance of natural caiiaa- 
tion even in ita simple fonns, will auppose auch a benefit to 
have been contemplated. But the exogamoua custom as at 
first established, impliea an extremely abject condition of 
women; a brutal treatment of them; an entire absence of 
the higher sentimenta that accompany the relationa of the 
sexea. Aasociated with the loweat type of political life, it is 
also asaociated with the loweat type of domeatic life. 

Evidently endogamy, which at the outset muat have cha- 
racterized the more peacefiil groups, and which haa prevailed 
as aocietiea have become less hoatile, is a concomitant of the 
higher forms of the family, 

[The above chapter, written before the middle of Sep- 
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tember, 1876, I kept standing in type for several weckst 
being deterred from printing by the announcement that a 
Becond edition of Mr. M'Lennan's work was Coming out, 
and by the thought that perhaps amendments contained in 
it might entail modifications of my criticisms. In the preface 
to this new edition he said : — 

'^Though I am again free to resume the studies necessary for its 
revision, it ia nncertain whether I could soon revise it in a satisfactory 
maimer — so that I am withont an answer to representations made to 
me, that it is better it should be made acoessible to students with its 
imperfections than that it should remain inacceasible to them. I hava 
done this the more readily that, on the whole, I still adhere to the con- 
dusions I had arrived at more than eleven years a^, on the varioua 
matters which are discossed in 'Primitive Marriage.' " 

I thei-efore sent the foregoing pages to press unaltered. The 
quotations are, as mentioned before, from the first edition, the 
paging of which does not correspond with that of the second.] 
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5 291. Alüeadt, in the cLapter oq " Tlie Piimitive Eela- 
tioQS of the Sexes," ülustrations have been given of the in- 
definiteneüs and inconstancy of the connexions between men 
and women in low Eocieties. The willa of the stronger, 
unchecked by political restrainta, unguided by moral senti- 
ments, det«rmine all bebaviour. l'orcibly takiDg women 
from one another, men recognize no tie between the eexes 
eave tbat whicb might establishes and liking maintains. To 
the instances there given othera may be added, showing that 
at first, maiTiage, aa we understand it, hardly exista. 

Foole says of the Haidahs that the women " cohabit almost 
promiacuously with their own tvibe, though tarely with other 
tribea." The Hill-tribea of tbe Piney Hilla, Madura dia- 
trict, have very fow restrictions on promiacuoua intercourso. 
Captain Harkuess writea : — " They [two Erulara of the Neil- 
gheny Hilla] informed ua that tbe Eralars have no marriage 
contract, tbe sexea cohabitiitg almoat indiscriminat«Iy ; tbe 
Option of remaining in union or of separating resting princi- 
pally with tho female." Of another Indian people, the 
Teehura, it is aaid tbat tbey " live together alraoat indiscrimi- 
natcly iu large communitiea, and even when two people ars 
regarded aa niarried the tie is but nominaL" And according 
to a Brabmin acpoy who Hved more than a year with the 
Andamanese, pioniiscuity is so far sanctioned among them by 
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public opinion, tliat a man who is refused by an nnmarried 
woman "considers himself insulted," and sometimes takes 
summaiy vengeance. 

As shown by instances before given, this State of things is 
in many low tribes "very little qualified by such form of 
Union as Stands for marriage ; which sometimes has not even 
a name. Temporary fancies detemiine the connexions and 
mere whims dissolve them. What is said of the Mantras, 
who many without acquaintance and divorce for trifles, and 
among whom some men marry " forty or fif ty " times, may 
b") taken as typicaL 

§ 292. Facts of this kind are thought by several writers to 
imply that the primitive condition was one of absolute 
hetairisuL Complete promiseuity is held to have been not 
simply the practiee but in some sort the law. Indeed, the 
name * communal marriage " has been proposed by Sir John 
Lubbock for this earliest phase of the sexual relations, as 
implying recognized rights and bonds. But I do not think 
the evidence shows that promiseuity ever existed in an un- 
qualified form ; and it appears to me that even had it so existed, 
the name "communal marriage" would not convey a true 
conception of it. 

As before contended, the initial social State must have 
been one in which there were no social laws. Social laws 
presuppose continued social existence ; and continued social 
existence presupposes reproduction through successive gene- 
rationa. Hence there could, at first, have been no such social 
law as that of " communal marriage, where every man and 
woman in a small Community were regarded as equally mar- 
ned to oneanother" — there could have been no conception 
of " commuflal marriage rights." The words " marriage " and 
** rights " as applied to such a State have, it seems to me, mis- 
leading connotations. Each implies a elaim and a limitation. 
If the Claim is co-extensive with the members of the tribe, 
then the only limitation must be one excluding members of 
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ftther tribes ; and it cannot, I tliink, be said that Ü\e idea of 
tnarriage -witliin a tribe ia generated by the negation of th© 
Claims of those belonging to other tribea. But paasing 

over tbe teniiinology, let ua consider the essential qucstion 
raised — whether wbat vre may call tribal monopoly of ita 
woraen, regarded as a common possession beld against otber 
Iribea, precedcd individual monopoly within the tribe. Sir 
Jobn Lubbock considera tliat abaence of individual marital 
possession weiit along with abaence of individual posseasion 
generally. While tbe notion of private ownersbip of other 
tbinga did not exist, tbere did not exist the notion of private 
owriership of women. Just aa in the earliest stagea the 
tribal territory was common property, so, too, he tbiuka, were 
the women of the tribe common property ; and he thinka that 
private ownersbip of women was eatabliahcd only by Btealing 
tliem from other tribea : women so obtained being recognized 
as belonging to their captora. But while admitting that 
development of the conception of property in general, baa had 
much to do with development of the marital relation, it ia 
quite posaible to dissent from the belief that tlie conception 
of property was ever so undeveloped as Sir Jobn Lubbock's 
concliision impliea. It ia true that the idea of tribal owner- 
sbip of territory may be compared to that of many animals, 
solitary and gregarioua, which drive trespassera away from 
their lairs or habitats : even the swana on each reach of tbe 
Thames resist invading Bwans from other reachea ; and the 
public dogs in each quarter of Constantinople attack dogs 
fi-om otber quartera if they encroach. It ia true, also, that 
generally araong savagea there ia a certain Community of pro- 
perty in the game captured ; though not an unqualified Com- 
munity. But the reason for all this ia clear. Land is jointly 
beld by hnnters because it cannot be otherwiae beld ; and 
Joint claima to the food it produces are involved. To infer 
that there is not in the earlieat State a recognition of indi- 
vidual property in other things, is, I think, going further than 
either the probabilities or the facta wananU The dog sbowa 
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ns soine notion of ownership — will not only figlit for Ae prey 
he haa caught, or for liia kennel, but will keep giiard over 
bis master'3 belongings. \Ve cannot suppose tliat man in hia 
rudest State had leas notion of ownership than thia. We 
must suppose he had more ; and onr eupposition is justiüed 
by evidence. Ilabitually savages individually own their 
wenpons and implements, thuir decorations, their dressea. 
Even among the degradcd Fuegians there is private property 
in canoes. Indeed, the very idea of prospectivo advantage 
which leads an intelligent being to take posses^ion of, or to 
make, any usefiil thing, is an idea which leads him to resist 
the abstruction of it Generally, posseaaion ia not interfered 
with, because the thing is not worch the risk of a fight ; and 
even wher^ after resistance, it is taken by another, still it 
comes to be lield by that otlier individually. Tbe impulses 
wliich lead primitive men thiis to monopolize other objects 
of value, must Icad thfim to monopolize women. There mnst 
arise private ownerships of women, ignored only by the 
etronger, who establish other private ownerahips. 

And tbis conclusion seems the one supported by the facts. 
Everywhere promiscuity, however inarked, is qualified by 
uuions having aome persistenca If, in the various cases 
before named, as also among the Äleiitian Isländers and the 
Kutchins of North America, the lindagas, Kurumbaha and 
Keriahs of ludia, the Hotteutots and various other peoples 
of Africa, there is no marriage ceremony ; we have, in the 
very Statement, an implication that there is soinething having 
tlie nature of marriage. If, as i\ith the North American 
tribes generally, "nothing more than the pei-sonal consent of 
the parties," unsanctioned and unwitnessed, oecura ; still some 
kind of uuion is alleged. If, as among the Bushmen and tha 
Indiaos of California, there is no word signifying this rela- 
tion between the sexes ; stiU there is evidence that the relatioa 
is knowo. If among such peoples as the Teehurs of Oude, 
the promiscuity is such tliat " evea when two people are 
regarded as married the tio is but nominal ;" still, some " are 
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reg&rded as married." The veiy lowest racea now existing — 
Fuegians, Aiistralians, Andamanese — show ua that, however 
iufonnally they may originate, sexual relations of a more oi 
IeS8 enduTtng kind exist ; and I do not see reasotia for con- 
cluding tliat in Bocial groups lower than tliese, tliere was no 
iodividual possession of women by men. We muat infet 
that even in prehiatorie times, promiBciiity was checked by 
the eatablishment of individual connexions, prompted by 
men'a likings and maintained against other men by forca 

§ 293. Admitting, however, that in the earliest stages 
promiscuity was but in a small degree thus qualified, let ua 
note, first, the resnlting ideas of kinship, 

Causes direct and indircct, will conspire to produce recog- 
nition of telationship in the female line only. If promis- 
cuity is extensive, and if there are more children born to 
unknown fatliera than to known fathers, then as the con- 
nexion betweon mrjthcr and child ia obvioua in all cases, 
while that between fjither and child is inferable orly in some 
cases, there must arise a habit of thinking of inatemal kin- 
ship rather than of paternal, Hence, even in that minority 
of cases where paternity is manifest, chiltken will be thought 
of and Bpoken of in the same way. Among ourselves 
common epeech habitually indicatea a boy as Mr. So-and-so's 
8on, Üiough descent from bis mother is as fully recognized ; 
and a coiivcrse usage, caused by prevaiüng promiscuity 
araong sa\'ages, will Icad to the speaking of a child as the 
mother'a child, even when the father is known. 

A further influeucs Lelps to establish this practice. 
Though we conclude that promiscuity is in all cases quali- 
fied by unions having some dwation, yet we find that in the 
lowest stf^es, as among the Andamanese, each of tbese 
unions ends when a child is weaned: the reault being that 
thereafter, association of the child with its father ceasen, 
while association with ita mother contiuues. Consequently, 
even when there is acknowledged paternity, the child will be 
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mostly thought of in connexion with its motlier; confirming 
the habit otherwise caused. 

This habit ha\dng arisen, the resulting recognition of rela- 
tionship in the female line only, will, as we have seen, be 
strengthened by the practice of exogamy when passing from 
the external to the internal form. The requirement that 
a wife shall be taken from a foreign tribe, readily becomes 
confounded with the requirement that a wife shall be of 
foreign blood, If maternal descent alone is recognized, the 
daughters of foreign women within the tribe will, as Mr. 
M'Lennan argues, be rendered available as wives under the 
law of exogamy ; and the custom of so regarding them will 
be strengthened by making fulfilment of this law possible, 
when otherwise fulfilment would be impossible. A settled 
System of kinship through females, and interdiet against 
marriage with those having tlie same family name, or belong- 
ing to the same clan, will result. 

Instances collected by Mr. McLennan and Sir John Lub- 
bock, show that this System prevails throughout Western 
and Eastern Africa, in Circassia, Hindostan, Tartary, Siberia, 
China, and Australia, as well as in North and South America. 
For interpreting it in the above manner there are some 
additional reasons. One is that we are not obliged to make 
the startling assumption that male parentage was at first 
entirely unperceived. A second is that we escape an incon- 
sistency. Male parentage is habitually known, though disre- 
garded, where the System of kinsliip in the female line now 
obtains ; for not only in the lowest races are there unions 
persistent enough to make male parentage manifest, but the 
very Statement that female kinship is alone counted, cannot 
be made by these races without implying a consciousness of 
male kinship : nay, indeed, have not these races, down to the 
very lowest, always a word for father as well as a word for 
mother ? And a third is that commonly the names of the clans 
wliich are forbidden to intermarry, such as Wolf, Bear, Eagle 
etc., are names given to mei; implying, as I have befora 
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contended (5 170-3) descent from distingiiished mnlü ancestora 
bearing those nauies — descent which, notwithstanding the 
System of female kinslitp, was remembered where there was 

pride iii the connexion* 

5 294. From the efiecta of unregulated relations of the sexea 
OD the System of formally-recognized kinship, in pursuing 
whieli I have diverged somewhat from the immediate topic, let 
US now pass to the effects on the society and its individuals. 

In Proportion to the prevalence o£ promiscuity, there muat 
be paucity and feeblenesa of relationships. Eesides having 
no known male p.irents, the children of euch mother are less 
connected with one another. They are only half-hrothers 
and half-siaters. Family bonda, therefore, are not only weak 
but cannot spread far ; and thia implies defeot oF cohesion 
among.membera of the society. Thongh they have some 
common interests, with some vagne notion of general kinship, 
there lacks that element of strength arising from the inte- 
rests within groups distinctly related by blood. At the same 
time, establishment of Subordination is hindered. Nothing 
beyond temporary predorainance o( the atronger JB likely to 
arise ia the abaence of definite descent: there can be no 
settled political controL For tlie like reaaon the growth of 
ancestor-worship, and of the religioua bonds reaulting from it, 
are impeded, TIius in several waya indefinite sexnal rela- 
tions hinder social self-pre.=ervation and social evolution. 

* I msj add here a conclusire proof that aTowed recognition oF linship in 
tlie female line otil;, b; ao mee-ot show« t.a unoonBc^iouBne« of male kinahip. 
Tbis proof u furoiahed by that conTerae cuatom which aome oncicnt Aiyana 
bnd of recognizing relutionahip through mal«, and ignoriiig relatlonthip 
through femalea, Whaii Oreitcs, afl«r kilÜDg bis molher for miirdering bii 
falber, irtu abaolred od the ground urged bj him, that s man ia related to 
liig fatbei and aot to hia motber, andeninble evidcnce voi given thal an 
eatabliabed doctrine of kinabip maj disrcgard a conneiLon vbicb ia obiioa* 
to bU — more obTioua tban any othcr. Acd if it cannot be auppoaed Hat an 
actual unconBciouBueei of motherbood waa aiaociated with tbii ayslem of 
eicluaiT« kiuehip through malcs amoog tbeOreeka ; theo there ianowamnt 
for the sijppotition thntnctual untonaciouaneaa of fatherhood isasaooiatcd «iCh 
the af alem of eiclitsire kinaUip throagb fem»]«« among aaiagea. 
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Their unfavourableness to the welfare of offspring scarcely 
needs pointing out. Where paternity is not recognized, 
childrea must depend almost wholly on maternal care. 
Among savages, exposed as they are to great privations, the 
rearing of cliildren is in all cascs difficult ; and it must be 
niore difficult where the mother is unaided by the father. 
So too is it, if in a smaller degrce, with the progeny of brief 
marriages, such as those of the Andamanese, whose eustom it 
is for a man and wife to part wlien a child bom to them 
is weaned. Often the child must die from lacking adequate 
Support and protection, which the motlier alone cannot give. 
Xo doubt, under such conditions, miscellaneoua help is 
given. Indeed, the Andamanese women are said to aid one 
another in suckling ; and probably food and other things are 
furnished by the men : the child becomes, in a measure, the 
child of the tribe. But indefinite tribal care can but partially 
replace definite paternal care. How unfavourable to the 
maintenance of population are these unregulated relations of 
the sexes, we have, indeed, direct evidence. A recent 
reporter, Mr. Francis Day, a surgeon, says that the Andam- 
anese appear to be dying out He saw but one woman wlio 
had as many as three living cliildren. During a year, 
thirty-eight deaths were reported and only fourteen births, 
among tlie families living near the European Settlements. 

Turning from progeny to parents, it is clear that to them 
also the absence of persistent marital relations is very inju- 
rious. Maintenance of the race, in so far as it is effected, is 
eflfected at excessive cost to the women ; and though the men 
may not sufifer directly, they suffer indirectly. After maturity 
is past, there come the privations of an early decline unmiti- 
gated by domestic assistance. Mr. Day says of the Andam- 
anese that few appear to live to a greater age than forty ; and 
they are subject to various diseases. Absence of those higher 
gratifications accompanying developed family life, is also to be 
uoted as a concomitant evil. 

Irregulär relations of the sexes are thus at variance with 
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tlie welfare of the society, of tlie young, und of the adulta. 
\Ve before saw tbat in all respects tlie traita of the primitive 
man — pliyaical, emotional, int«Uectiial — are immenae hin- 
drances to social evolution ; and Iiere we see that his lack of 
those sentinients which lead to permanent marriages, couati- 
tutes a further hindranca. 

5 295. Out of this lowest State, however, there tend to 
arise higher states. In two vr&ys do groups thua loose in 
their sexual relations, evolve into groups Iiaving sexual rela- 
tions of more definite Jtinda. 

If, as we concluded, prevailiufj promiscuity was from the 
first accorapanied by nnions having some duration — if, aa we 
may infer, the prageny of such unions were more likely to ha 
reared, and more likely to be vigoroua, than the rest ; tben 
the average result must have been multiplication and pre- 
dominance of individuala derived from such unions. And 
bearing in mind that among these there wouid be inherited, 
natures leaiiing towards such unions more tlian other natures 
leaned, we must infer that there would, from generation to 
generation, be an iucveasing teiidency to such unions along 
certain lines of descent. Where they favonred race-mainte- 
nance, survival of the fittest would further the establisbment 
of them. I say advisedly — where they favoured race-main- 
tcnance ; because it is conceivable that in very harren habitata 
they might not do this. Sexual relations conducive to the 
rearing of many childreo wonld be of no advantage: the food 
would not suflice. It may be, too, that in very inclement 
habitats more carcful nurture nould be useless ; since where 
the hardships to be bome in aclult life were extreme, the 
r.iising of children that could not bear them would not help 
to preserve the Society — nay, by wasting food and effort 
might prove detrimentaL Tlie abüity of a ehild to survive 
with no care beyond that which its mother can give, may in 
some circurastancea be a teat of fitneaa for the life to be led, 
But save In such extreme cases, the favourable eflects ou 
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oifspring must tend to establlsh in a social group, persistent 
relations of the sexes. 

The struggle for existence between societies conduees to 
the same eflfect Subject to the foregoing limitation, what- 
ever increases the power of a tribe, either in number or in 
vigour, gives it an advantage in war; so that other things 
equal, societies characterized by sexual relations which are 
the least irregulär, will be the most likely to conquer. I say 
other things equal, because co-operating causes interfere. 
Success in battle does not depend whoUy on relative num- 
bers or relative strengths. There come into play courage, 
endurance, swiftness, agility, skiU in the use of weapons, 
Though otherwise inferior, a tribe may conquer by the quick- 
ness of its members in tracking enemies, by cunning in 
ambush, etc. Moreover, if among a number of adjacent 
tribes there are no great differences in degrees of promis- 
cuity, conflicts among them cannot tend to establish higher 
sexual relations. Hence, only an occasional eflfect can be 
produced ; and we may anticipate that which the facts indi- 
cate — a slow and very irregulär diminution. In some cases, 
too, profusion of food and favourable climate, may render less 
important the advantage which the oflTspiing of regulär sexual 
relations have over those of irregulär ones. And this may be 
the reason why in a place like Tahiti, where life is so easily 
maintained and children so easily reared, great sexual irregu- 
larity was found to co-exist with large population and con- 
siderable social advance. 

As, however, under ordinary conditions the rearing of 
more numerous and stronger offspring must have been 
favoured by more regulär sexual relations, there must, on 
the average, have been a tendency for the societies most 
characterized by promiscuity to disappear before those less 
characterized by it. 

§ 296. Considering the facts from the evolution point of 
view, we see that at first the domestic relations are but 
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litüe more developed than tlie politicnl rektions: ineohe- 
rence and indefinitenesa characterize both. 

From this primitive atage, domestic evolution takea place 
in several directiona by iticrease of coherence and definite- 
ness. Connexions of a more or lesa enduring kind are ii 
Bome cases formed between one woman aud several men. In 
some caaea, and veiy commonly, enduring connexions are 
formed between one man and several women. Such relationg 
co-exiat in the same tribo, or tbey cliaracterize difiereut 
tribes ; and along witb them there usually co-exiat relatious 
between individual men and individual womeu, The evi- 
dence impliea that all tbese marital forma by wbich pro- 
miacuity ie restricted, have eqnally early origina. 

The different types of the family tliiia initiated, have now 
to be considered, We will take them in the above Order. 



CHAPTER VI. 
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J 297. PßOMTSCUiTr may be called indefinite polyandry 
Joined with indefinite polygyny; and one moda of advaiice 
is by a diminution of tlie indefiniteoess. 

Conceming the Fuegians, Admiral Fitzroy says: — ^*'We 
had some reason to think there were parties who lived in a 
promiscuous manner — a few women being with many men :" 
a condition which may be regarded as promiscuity to a 
slight degree limited. But not dwelling on tbis doubtfully- 
made Statement, let ns pass to positive Statements conoerning 
what may be described as definite polyandry joined with defi- 
nite polygyny. Of the Todas, we are told by Shortt that — 

** If there be four or five brothew, and one of them, being old enongh, 
gets married, his wif e daims all the other brothers aa her husbands, 
and as they saocessively attain manhood, ahe consorts with them ; or if 
the wife has one or more younger sisters, they in tum, on attaining a 
marriageable age, become the wives of their sister'B husband or hus- 
bands, and thuB in a family of several brothers, there may be, acoor 1« 
ing to circomstances, only one wife for them all, or many ; but, one or 
more, they all live ander one roof, and cohabit promiscuously." 

Akin to this arrangement, though diflfering in the respect 
that the husbands are not brothers, is that which exists 
among the Nairs. From several authorities Mr. M'Lennan 
takes the Statements that — 

^ It is the custom for one woman ' to have attached to her two males, 
or four, or perhaps more, and they cohabit according to rules.' With 
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tTiis accouut that of Hamütoii agreea, excepting that he stat«a th&t a 
Nair womäa could have no more than twelve hnsbands, and had to 
Belect thess ander curtain restrictions as to rank and caste. On the 
other hEUid, Buchanan atatea that the vomen after majTiage are free to 
cohabit with an; number uf men, under cerlain restrictions as to tribe 
and cast«. It ia consiatent with the three account«, and ia directly 
Btated bj Hamilton, that m Nair niaf be one in aeveral cumbinationa 
of huabanda." 

Here then, »long with polyandry to some extent defineti, 
there goes polygyny, also to some extent defined. And 
with the semi-civilized Tahitians, one of the several forma 
of sexual relations was akin to this. "If the mnk of the 
wife was in any degree aiiperior to that of her husband she 
was at liberty to take as niany other husbands aa 8he pleased ;" 
tliough still norainally the wife of tlie firat huabiind. 

From these forms of the family, if the word may be ei- 
tended to them, in which polyandry and poiygyny are nnit«d, 
we pas3 to tliose forma which come under the head of poly- 
andry proper. In one of them the husbands are not related; 
in the other they are akin, and usually brothers. 

§ 298. Älready we have seen that polyandrous households, 
apparently of the rüder sort, occur in tribes having also poly- 
gynous households : the Caribs, the Esquimaux, and tlie 
Waraus, having been instanced. Another case ia fumished 
by the Aleutiau Islanders, who are polygynists, but among 
whom, a "wnman may enter into a double marriage, inas- 
much as she has a right to take " an additional husband. The 
nborigines of the Canary Islands practised polyandry, pro- 
bably not fratemaL When the Spaniaixls arrived at Lance- 
ixita, they found "a very singular custom. . . . A woraau 
had several husbands. . . . A husband was considered as such 
only during a lunar revolution." And to these cases of the 
mder polyandry which I find among my owu data, I may 
add others given by Mr. M'Lennan. He names tlie Kasiaa 
and the Saporogian Cossaks as exeinplifying it. 

Of the higher form of polyandry many instances occur; 
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Bometimes co-exisiing in the same aociety with tlie lower 
form, and sometimea existiiig alone. Tennent teils na that — 
"Polyandry prev.iils throughoiit tho inUrior of Ceylon, chiefly 
»mongst the wealtliier claasea; ot whoni, one woman haa frequently 
three or four husbaada, and eoinetimea aa man/ aa «eveiL . . , Aa a 
general rulo the hiisbantla are menibtsrs of the same family, aod moat 
frequently brolhers." 

Of other peoples definitely stated to practise this kind of jk I7- 
andry, Mr. ItLennaa eDunierates, in America the Avaroes 
and the Maypurcs, and in Asia tlie mhabitants of Kashmir, 
Ladak, Kinawer, Kistewar, and Sirmor. In the remote paat 
it existed where it is not knowa now. Bastian quotes Strabo 
as saying of tlie trittes of Arabia Felix tliat men of the saine 
family married one wife in common. In an ancient Hindu 
epic, the Makähhdrata, a princess is described as married to 
five brothers. And, according to CiBsar, there was fratemal 
polyandry among the ancient Brilons. 

§ 299. 'Wliftt are we to aay about tbe origin and develop- 

meat of tliis type of the doinestic relations? 

As before contended, facts do not snpport the helief that 
it arosa from fcmalo infanticide and consequent scarcity of 
women. We saw that it does not prevail where wife-stealing, 
Said also to result from scarcity of womcn, is habitual; but 
that in such cases polygyny is more usuaL We also saw that 
ita freqiient eo-existence witli polygyny negatives the belief 
that it ia due to excess of niales. True, of the Todaa we read 
that owing " to the great scarcity of woraen in tliis tribe, it 
moro frequently happens that a ainf^le woman is wife to 
several husbatids," But againat thia may be set such a caae 
as that of Tahiti, where we have no reason to believe tliat 
women were scarce, and where the polyandry which was 
associated with polygyny, went along with other loose sexual 
relations — where " brothers, or members of the same family, 
sometimes exchanged their wives, while the wife of every 
iudividual was also the wife of his taio or friend." 

Kor can we, I thiuk, ascribe it to poverty ; though poveity 
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may, in some cnses, Le the cause of its contiDuance and 
spread. It i3 general in aome comniunities which are rela- 
tively well off; and tliough in sonke cases distiuctiva of tbe 
poorer classea, it is in other cases the reverae. Äs abova 
quoted, Tennent teils tts that in Ceylon polyandry prevaila 
" chiefly aniong the wealtbier classes ;" implying that as, 
amoog tbe poorer classes each man haa commonly one wife, 
if not more, tbe cause there is neitlier lack of womeu for 
wivea, nor lack of ability to maintain wivea. 

We muat rather, in pursuance of conclusiona already drawn, 
regard polyandry aa one of tho kinda of marital relations 
eiuergjng from the primitive unregulated state; and one 
which haa aurvived wbere competing kinda, not favoured by 
tbe conditions, bave foüed to extinguisb it. 

§ 300. When from that form of polyandry, Kttle above pro- 
miscuity, in which one wife haa several unrelated huabanda 
and each of the buabands haa otber unrelated wivea, we pasa 
to that form in which the unrelated huabanda have but one 
wife, thence to tbe form in which the busbanda are related, 
and finally to tbe form in which tbey are brothera ouly ; we 
trace an advance in family structure. Already I have re- 
ferred to Mr. M'Lennan's indication of tbe different resulta. 

Wbere, as among tbe Nairs, each woman haa several un- 
related busbanda, and each hnsband has several unrelated 
wives, not only is tbe paternal blood of the ofFspring unknown, 
hut childi'en of each mau commonly exist in several house- 
holds. Besides the fact tbat the only known kinship ia 
through the woman, there is tbe fact tbat each raan's domeatio 
intereat, not limited to a particular group of children, ia lost 
by dissipation. Malernal parentbood alone being conccu' 
trated and paternal parentliood diffused, the family bonds are 
but Httle strenger than those accompanying proudacnity. 
Besides bis motlier, a man's only known relationa are bia 
hulf-brotbeis and half-siaters and the children of bis half- 
sistera. 
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Where the tinrelated husbands are limited to one wife, and 
where their cliildren, though they cannot be affiliated lipon 
tlieir fathers indi\idually, form a single domestic group, there 
is 6ome sphere for the patemal feelings. £ach husband has 
an interest in the offspring, some of whom may be, and pro- 
bably are, hia own: occasionally, indeed, being severally 
attributed to each by likeness, er by their mother's Statement 
Though the positively-known relationships remain the same 
as in the last case, yet there is some advance in the formation 
of domestic gronps. 

And then, as Mr. M'Lennan points out, where the husbands 
are brothers, the children have a known blood in the male 
line as well as in the female line. Each boy or girl in the 
family is known by each husband to be, if not a son or 
daughter, then a nephew or niece. This fixing of the ancestry 
on both sides evidently strengthens the family bond. Beyond 
the closer kinships in each group, there now arise in succes- 
sive generations, alliances between groups, not on the female 
side only, but on the male side. And this ramification of 
connexions becomes an dement of social strength.* 

So tliat as, in passing from promiscuity to polyandry, we 
pass to more coherent and definite domestic relations, so do 
we in passing from the lower forms of polyandry to the 
higher. 

§ 301. Wliat must we say about polyandry in respect of 
its effects on social self-preservation, on the rearing of off- 
spring, and on the lives of adults ? Some who have had good 

♦ II 19 proper to point out here that the name fratemal poljandry does 
not exactlj represcnt the facts, and that in realit j there exists no such insti- 
tution. A polyandry strictly fraiemal, would imply tlmt the husbands had 
descended from a monogamio Union ; for only then could they be brothers in 
the fuU sense of the word. In a polyandric society the so-called brothers 
who become husbands of one wife, are descendants of one mother by fathers 
who were brothers on the maiemal side, and something less than cousins on 
the patemal side. The so-called brothers are therefore something more than 
half -brothers. This qualification, howerer, does not negative the Statement 
that the male blood of the children is known« 
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opportun itiea of judging, contend that in cerlain places it ia 
advantageous. It would seem that just aa there are liabitats 
in which only inft;rior forms of aniinals cau exiat, so in 
eodeties physically conditioned in particular waya, thc in- 
ferior forma of domestic life suivive because tliey alone are 
praeticabla 

In hia work, Tke Ahode of Snoto, Mr. Wilson, diaciisaing 
Tliibetanpolyandry initsadaptation to tlie banen Himalayan 
region, says : — • 

" There ia n tendencj on the part of population to Increase at a 
greater ratio than ita power of pmducing food ; and few more effectua! 
means to check that tendency could well be devjsed tban tbe ejatem of 
Tibetan poljaudiy, takea in conjunction with the Laia.i monaateries and 
nunneries. Terj likelj it waa never deliberately devised to do so, and 
came down from some very rüde atate of eociety ; but, at all events, it 
must havo beeu found exceedicgj; serriceable in repreaaing popubktion 
among, wLat Kceppeu so well call», the Bnow-laods of Asia, If popula- 
tion had increased there at the rate it baa in England during this 
Century, trightfui resulta must bave followed either to the Tibetans or 
^ t« their immedint« □eighbouni. As it ia, almoat every one in tha 
Hituälaya haa either land and a house of bia own, or land and a hoiise 
in which he has a share, and which proTide tor hia protection and 
fluljaistence, ... I waa a littlo aurprised to find that ona of the 
JUoravian misaioaaries defended tbe poljandiy of the Tilietans, not aa a 
thingto be approved of in the abatnict or t«lerated amoug Christians, 
but aa good für the heatheu of so sterile a country. In takiiig this view, 
be prooeeded on the argument that auperabundant population, in an 
nnfertile country, muat be a great calamity, and produce ' etemal war- 
fare or etemal wanL' Turner took also a similar Tiew," 

Conceming the effects ou the welfare of ofl'spring, I de not 
m&it with definite atatenienta. If, however, it be true that 
in so very infertile a habitat, a form of marrii^ which tends 
to check increaae is advautageoua ; the irapUcation is tliat 
the childieu in each family are better off, physically con- 
eidered, than tliey would be were monogamic unions the rule : 
being better fed and clothed the mortality among them must 
be lesa, and the growth more vigoroua. As to the accom- 
pauying mental inUuence, we can ooly suspect that conflict 
of authority and absence of specific paternity, must entail 
aerious evila. 
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The Hves of adiilts do not appear to be so injurionsly 
affected as might be anticipated. Mr. Wilson says : — 

" In a primitive and not very settled state of aociety, when the head 
of a family is often called awaj on long mercantile joumeys, or to 
attend at court, or f or purposes of war, it is a certain advantage that he 
fihould be able to leave a relative inhis place whose interests arebound 
up with his own. Mr. Talboys Wheeler has snggested that poljandry 
arose among a pastoral people, whose men were away from their familiea 
for months at a time, and where the dutj of protecting their families 
would be undertaken bj the brothers in tum. The System certainly 
answers such an end, and I never knew of a case where a polyandrio 
wife was lef t without the society of one at least of her husbands." 

He also quotes Turner as saying :— 

•* ' The influence of this custom on the manners of the people, as far 
as I could trace, has not heen nnfavourable. . . . To the privllege of 
uubounded libertv the wife here adds the character of mistress of the 
funiily and companion of her husbands.' [And he adds] But, lest so 
pleasiug a picture may delude some of the strong-minded ladies (of 
America) to get up an agitation for the establishment of polyandry in 
the West, I must say it Struck me that the having many husbands 
Bometimes appeared to be only having many masters and increased toil 
and trouble." 

So, too, in the narrative of Mr. George Bogle's mission to 

Thibet, in Warren Hastings' time, we read : — 

" They club together in matrimony as merchants do in trade. Nor 
19 this Joint concem often productive of jealousy among the partners. 
They are little addicted to jealousy. Disputes, indeed, sometimes arise 
about the children of the marriage ; but they are settled either by a 
comparison of the features of the child with those of its several fathersi 
or left to the determination of its mother." 

§ 302. If we regard polyandiy as one of several marital 
arrangements independently originating in the earliest socie- 
ties, we shall not interpret its decline in the same way as if 
we consider it a transitional form onee passed through by 
every race, as Mr. McLennan apparently does. 

To one of the causes he assigns for its decline, we may 
indeed, assent. He points out that in some cases, as among 
the Kandyans, a chief has a wife to himself, thoiigh inferior 
people are polyandrous ; and in Horace della Penna's time a 
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Itindred diflerence existed in Thibet : to Siiys polyandiy 
" seldom occura with noble folk, ot those in easy cireum- 
Staiices, who take one wife alonc, and somctimea, bnt rarely, 
more." Hence, with Mr. M'Lennan, we may infer that since 
in all Bocieties customa spread downwards, Imitation tends to 
make monogamy replace polyandry where circumstances do 
not hinder, But Mr. M'Lennan, not regarding this dying out 
of inferior forms in presence of superior forma aa the sole 
cause, arguea that the superior forma also arise by transfor- 
mation of the inferior, Taking aa typical the polyandry of 
Ladak, where tlie eldest brother haa a priority, and where, 
on hi3 death, " hü properti/, auth&rity, and widow dtvolve upon 
kis next hroiher" (p, 199), he afßliates upon tliis the arrange- 
ment among the early Hebrewa, ander which " the Levir had 
no alternative but to take the widow [of his brother] ; tndeed, 
she was his wife withoui any form of tnarriage" (p, 203). 
And he hence infera that monogamy and polygyny, aa exiating 
among the Hebrews, had been preceded by polyandry ; say- 
ing that— 

" It is impossibia not to belieTe that we have here presented to tii 
enccesaire stages of decny ot one &nd the same origtDat institution ; im- 
possible not to connect the Obligation, in its several phaaea, with what 
we have seen prevailiiig in Ladnk ; impossible not to regard it as hav- 
ing originollf been a rigbt of siiccrsaion, or tbe coiintcr{)art of such a 
rigbt, derived from the practice of polyandry" (pp, 203-4). 

It aeema to me, however, quite possible to find in the 
cuatoms of primitive peoples, another explanation which is 
much more natural Under early social systema, wivea, 
being regarded as property, are inherited in the aanie way aa 
otlier property. 'When we read that among the " Bella- 
boUaha (Haidahs), the widow of the deceased is transferred 
to his brother's harem;" that among the Zulua, "the widow 
is traasferred to the brother of her deceased husband on his 
death;" that among the Damaras, "when a chief dies, his 
ßurviving wives are transfeited to hia brother or to his 
nmrest rdation;" the suapicion is raised that taking poa- 
sessioQ of a brother's wile baa nothiiig to do with pol/- 
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andry, Thia suspicion is confirmed on finding that in 
Congo, "if there be three brothera, and one of them die, tlie 
two survivora sliare hia concubines between them;" on 
finding that in Samoa, " ihe brother of a deceaaed husband, 
considered himself enlülcd to have hia brother'a wife;" on 
finding that ia ancient Vera Paz, " the brother of the de- 
ceaaed at once took her [the widow] aa hia wife even if he 
waa married, and if he did not, another rdation had a rigkt 
to her." These facta iniply that where wivea are claased 
aimply as objecta of value (uaually purchaaed), the siic- 
ceasioo to them by brothera goea along with aiieceasion 
in generaL And if there needa farther evidence, I mny 
cite this — that in aundry planea a father'a wivea are in- 
herited. Thomson aays that among the New Zealandera 
" fathera' wives doscended to their Bona, and .dead brotliers' 
wivea to their ßiiiviving brothera." Of the Mishiris, Itow- 
latt ßtatea that "when a man diea or becomea old, it ia the 
custom of these people for the wivea to be diatributed 
«mongst hia aons, who take tliera to wife." Torqiiemada 
mentions provincea of Mexico in which the aona inheiited 
thoae wivea of their fathera who had not yet bome eons to 
the deceased. In liia Abcohda, Burton atatea that among 
the Egbaa " the son inherita all the father'a wivea aave hia 
own mother." \Ve learn from Bosman that on the Slavs 
Coast, " upon the father'a deatb, the eldest son inherita not 
only all hia gooda and cattle, but hia wivea . , . excepting 
hia own mother." And in Dahomey, the king'a eldeat son 
" inherits the dcceased'a wives and makes tliem hta own, 
excepting, of course, the woman that bare him." 

A\'e cannot, tlien, adrait that the practice of mairying a 
dead brother'a widow imphea pre-existence of polyandry ; 
and cannot accept the inference that out of decayiog poly- 
andry higher forma of marriage grew iip. 

§ 303. Considering the aeveral forma of polyandry aa 
typea of domestic relations which have ariaen by auccessive 
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liniitationa of promiscnity, we must say tKnt in this oi that 
Society they have evolved, have eurvived, or have been extin- 
guished, accordiog aa the aggregate of conditiona has deter- 
mined. Probably in some casea the lower polyandry has 
not been supplanted by the higher, because the two have not 
so come into competition that the better reeults of the higher 
havo made tbemselves feit In competition with polygyny 
and monogamy, polyondiy may, in certain cases, have had 
the advantage for leasous above cited : polygynic and mono- 
gamic families dying out because the childrea were telativeljr 
iU-fed. 

On the other band, influences like those which in some 
places made the superior forma of polyandry prevaü over 
the inferior, roust, in other places, have tended to extinguish 
polyandry altogether. Save where great lestriction of tha 
food-supply over a conaiderable area, reudered multiplica- 
tion disadvantageoua, polyandric aocieties, producing fewer 
members available for ofTence and defence, naturally gave 
way before societiea having family-arrangements more favour- 
able to increase. Thta ia probably the chief reaaon why 
polyandry, once common, haa become coniparalively infre- 
quent. Other thinga equal, thia inferior family-type has 
yielded to superior family-types ; both bc^use of ita inferior 
fertility, and because of tbe smaller family-cohesion, and 
coQsequently smaller social coheaion, resulting from it 
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{ 304. Werk it not for the ideas of sacrednesa associated 
with that Hebrew hiatory wbich in childhood familiarized 
US with exainplea of polygyny, we ehould probably feel as 
much aurpiiae and repugnaiice ou first teadiug about it aa 
we do OQ ßrst reuding about polyandry. Education haa, 
however, prepai'ed lu for learning witliout astonisbrnent tbat 
polygyny ia common in every part of the world not occupied 
by the mo3t advanced nations. 

It ptevaiU in all cUmates — in the Arctic tegiona, in arid 
buming tracta, in ferlile ooeanic ialands, in steaming tTopical 
coutineuta. All races practise it. We have already noted 
ita occmrence amoug the lowest tribes of men — the Fuegiana, 
the Australians, the Tasmanians. It is habitual with the 
Negritos in New Caledonia, in Tanna, in Vate, in Eromanga, 
in Lifu. Malayo-Polynesian peoplea exhibit it everywhere— 
in Tahiti, the Sandwich lalanda, Tonga, New Zealand, Mada> 
gascar, Sumatra. Tbroughout America it ia fonnd among 
tlie rüde tribea of the nortbern continent, from the Esqui 
maux to tlie llosquitoa of tbe istbmus, and among the 
equally rüde tribes of tite eoutbem conttnent, from the 
Cariba to the Patagonians ; and it prevailed in the ancient 
gemi-civilized American statea of Mexico, Peru, and Central 
America. It ia general with African peoplea — with the Hot^ 
teutots, Damaraa, Kafiira of the south; with the Käst 
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Äfricana, Congo people, Coast Negroea, Inland Kegroes, 
Dabomans, Ashantia of mid-Africa ; with the Fulahs and 
Abyssinians of the north. In Asia it is common to the 
Bettled Cingalese, the semi-nomadic Hill-tribes of India, tha 
wandering Yakutea. And ita prevalence in ancient eastern 
Bocietiea needa but naming, ludeed, on counting up all 
peoplc3, eavage and civilized, past and present, it appears 
that tlie polygynoua ones far outniiniber the rest. 

PJurality of wivea wonld be even more general were it 
not in some cases checked by the conditions. We learn this 
when told that among the poverty-stricken Busbmeo, poly- 
gynj, though perfectiy allowable, ia rare ; when Forsyth 
atatea that among the Gonda " polygamy is not forbidden, 
but, women being costly cbattels, it is rarely practiaed;" 
when Tennent teils us of the Veddaha tliat " tlie Community 
is too poor to aßbrd polygamy ; " when, concerning tlie 
Ostyaks, we read that " polygamy is allowed, but it ia not 
common : for a pluraüty of wivea the country is too poor." 
And though the occurrence of polygyny among some of tha 
poorest peoplea, as the Australiana and the Fuegiana, ahows 
that poverty does not prevent it if the women can get enough 
food for self-maintenance, we may understand its exclusion 
where the mode of life does not permit them to do sa 

This natural reatriction of polygyny by poverty, ia not tha 
only natural restriction. There is another, recognition of 
which modifies considerably those ideaa of polygynons 
societie."? conveyed by travellera. Their accounts often imply 
that plurality of wives ia, if not the uniform, still, the niost 
general, atrangement. Yet a little thought makea us hesitnte 
tn accept the implication. Turner tcUa üb that in Lifu, 
"Bula [a chief] bas forty wivea : common men thrce or four.'* 
How can that be i we may fitly ask — How come there to be 
BO many women ? Scepticism auch aa ia raiaed by this 
BtAtement, is raised in smaller degrees by many other State- 
ments. We read in Park that the Mandingoes are poly- 
gamista, and each of the wives " in rotation is mistresa of the 
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householi*' Andersson says of the Damaras tliat • polyganiy 
is practised to a great extent • • . each wife buUds for her- 
seif a hut." We are told by Lesseps that "obliged to make 
frequent journeys, a Yakout has a wife in every place where 
he stops." Of the Haidahs, it is alleged that ** polygamy is 
universal, regulated simply by the facilities for subsistence." 
Acceptance of these Statements involves the belief that iü 
each Gase there is a great numerical preponderance of women 
over men. Biit unless we assume that the number of girls 
born greatly exceeds the number of boys, which we have no 
Warrant for doing, or eise that war causes a mortality of 
males more enormous than seems credible, we must suspect 
that the polygynous arrangement is less general than these 
exprcssions represent it to be. Examination confirms the 
suspicion. For habitually it is said, or implied, that the 
number of wives varies according to the means a man has of 
purchasing or maintaining them ; and as, in all societies, the 
majority are comparatively poor, only the minority can 
afford more wives than one. Such Statements as that among 
the Comanches " every man may have all the wives lie can 
buy ; " that the Nufi people " marry as many wives as they 
are able to purchase ; " that " the number of a Fijian's wives 
is limited ouly by his means of maintaining them;" that 
" want of means forms the only limit to the number of wives 
of a Mishmee;*' Warrant the inference that the less pros- 
perous men, everywhere likely to form the laiger part, have 
either no wives or but a single wife eAch. 

For this inference we find definite justification on inquiring 
further. Numerous accounts show that in polygynous 
societies the polygyny prevails only among the wealthier or 
the higher in rank. Lichtenstein says " most of the Koossas 
have but one wife ; the kings and Chiefs of the kraals only, 
have four or five/* Polygyny is permitted in Java, says 
Eaffles, but not much practised except by the upper classes. 
'* The customs of the Sumatrans permit their having as many 
wives hy jujuT as they can compass the purchase of, or afford 
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to inaintain ; tut it ig extremely rare that an instance occurs 
of their haviag more than oiie, and that only araong a few 
of the Chiefs." In ancient Mexico " the people were content 
with one l^timate vife, except tbe lorda, who had many 
conciibinee, some possessing more than 800." The Honduras 
people " generally kept but one wife, but their lords aa many 
as they pleased." And Oviedo eaya that amoag the inhahi- 
tants of Nicaragua, " few have more than one wife, except 
the principal men, and thoae who can Support more." 

These atatements, joined with others presentty to be cited, 
Tram ua against the enroneous impreaaiona likely to be 
formed of eocietiea deacribed aa polygynous. We may infer 
that in most caaea where polygyny exista, monogamy co- 
exists to a greater extent. 

S 305. The prevalence of polygyny will not perplex ua if, 
setting out with the primitive unregulated atate, we aak 
what naturally happened. 

The greater stiength of body nnd energy of mind, which 
gained certain men predominance aa warriors and chiefa, als(> 
gave them more power of aecuring women ; either by atealing 
them from other tribea or by wreating Üiem from men of 
their owu tribe. And in the same way that possession of a 
Btolen wife came to be regarded aa a mark of superiority, so 
did poaaession of aeveral wivea, foreign or native. Cremony 
aaya the Apache " who can support or keep, or attract by bis 
power to keep, the greatest number of women, ia the man 
who is deemed entitled to the greateat amount of bonour 
and respecL" Thia is typioaL Plurality of wivea haa every- 
where tended to become a claaa-distinction. In ancient 
Mexico, Ähuitzotl'a " predecessora had many wivea, from an 
opinion that their authority and grandeur would be height- 
ened in proportion to the number of persona who contributed 
to their pleasures." A pluralifcy of wivea ia common among 
Chiefs and rieh people in Madagascar, and * the only law to 
regulate polygamy seema to be, that no man may take 
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twelve vivos excepting the Bovereign." AmoDg tlie East 
Arricans " tlie chiefo pride themselves npon the numloer of 
their wives, varying from twelve to tiiree hiindred." In 
Asliantee " the number of wivea which caboceert and otlier 
persona posseas, depends partly on their rank and partly on 
their ability to purehase them." Joining which facts with 
those furnished by the Hebrews, whose jiidgea and kings — 
Gideon, David, Solomon — had their greatness so shown ; and 
with those furnished by extent Eastem peoples, Vhose poten- 
tates. primary and secondary, are thus diatinguished ; we may 
See that the establishment and maintenauce of polygyny has 
been lai;gely due to the honour accorded to it, originally aa a 
mark of strengtb and bravery, and afterwards as a mark of 
social elatus. This concluaioo is vcrified by European history : 
witnesa the statement of Tacitua that the ancient Germans, 
"almoat alone among barbaiiana," "aro content with one 
wife," except a very few of noble birth; and witnesa the 
Statement of Montesquieu that the polygyny of the Meroviu- 
gian kinga was an attribute of dignity. 

From the beginiiing, too, except in some regiona where 
tlie labour of women could not be utilized for purposea of 
production, an economic incentive baa joined with otber 
incentivea. We are told that in New Caledonia, "chiefs 
hava ten, twenty, and thirty wivea. The more wives tlie 
better plantations, and the more food." A like utilization of 
wivea prompt« to a plurality of them throughout Äfrlca. On 
reading in CaiUiö that llandingo wives " go to diatant placea 
for Wood and water ; their buabands make them sow, wced 
the cultivated fielda, and gather in the harveat;" and on 
reading in Shooter that among the KafEis, "beaides her 
domeatio duties, the woman has to perform all the liard 
work ; she is her huaband'a ox, as a Xaffir once said to me, 
— she had been bougbt, he argued, and must therefore 
labour;" we caonot fail to see that one motive for desiring 
many wives, is desiring many slaves. 
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Since In every Society the domg9 of the powevful and the 
wealbhy furDish the Standards of right and wrong, so that 
even tlie very words "noble" and "aervile," originally ex- 
pressive of social Status, have come to be expressive of good 
and bad ia conduct, it reaiilts that plurality of wivea acquires, 
in places wbere it prevails, an ethical sanction. Associated 
with grcatness, polygyny is thought praiaeworthy j and aaso- 
ciated with poverty, monogamy ia thought mean. Hence the 
reprobation with which, as we have seen, the one-wife s}'steia 
ia regarded in polygynous communities, Even the teligioua 
sanction ia soiuetimea joined with the ethical sanction. By 
the Chippewayans "polygamy ia held to be agreeable in the 
eyea of the Great Spirit, as he that haa most chüdren ia held 
in highest estimation " — a belief reminding ua of a kindred 
one current among the Momions. And that among the 
Hebrews plurality of wivea was not at variance either with 
the prevailing moral sentiments or with eupposed divine 
injunctions, ia proved by the abaence of any direct or im- 
plied reprobation of it in their lawa, and by the special 
favour Said to have been shown by God to aundry rulets who 
bad many wives and many concubines. 

It should be added that in societiea characteriKed by it, this 
form of marital relation is approved by wonien a3 well as by 
men — certainly in aome caaea, if not generally. Bancroft 
cites tbe fact that among the Comanchea " as polygamy causes 
a greater division of labor, tho women do not object to it" 
And of the Malcalolo women, livingstone says : — 

" On hearing that « man in England conld many but one wlfe^ eeveral 
Indies exclaimed that they would not like to live in eticb a cotuitiy: 
Ihej could not imagine how Engliah ladiea could relish our cust«m ; 
fnr in tbeir vaj of tbinking, evety man of respectability should hava 
■ nomber of wives as a prwf of bis wealtlL Similar ideas prevail oll 
down the Zambesi." 

Initiated, then, by nnrestrained sexnal instincts among 
savage men, polygyny has been fostered by the sama causes 
that have eatablished poUtical control and induatriol contioL 
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It has been an incidental element of govenimental power in 
uncivilized and semi-civilized societiea. 

§ 306. In contrast with the types of marital relations 
dealt with in the preceding two chapters, polygyny shows 
some advanca That it is better than promiscuity needs no 
proof; and that it is better than polyandry we ahall find 
several reasons for concluding. 

Under it there arise more definite relationshipa. Whero 
the unions of the sexes are entirely nnsettled, only the 
maternal blood is known. On passing from the lower form 
of polyandry in \vhich the husbands are unrelated, to that 
higher form in which the husbands are something more 
than half-brothers, we reach a stage in which the father's 
blood is known, though not with certainty the father. Biit 
in polygyny, fatherhood and motherhood are both manifest 
In so far, then, aa paternal feeling is fostered by more 
distinct consciousness of patemity, the connexion between 
parents and children is strengthened : the bond becomes a 
double oue. A further result is that traceable lines of descent 
on the male side, from generation to generation« are estab- 
lished. Hence greater family cohesion. Beyond definite 
nnion of father and son, there is definite union of successive 
fathers and sons in a series. But while increased 

in a descending direction, family cohesion is little, if at all, 
increased in a lateral direction. Though some of the children 
may be brothers and sisters most of them are only half- 
brothers and half-sisters ; and their fratemal feeling is poa- 
sibly less than in the Polyandrie householi In a group 
derived from several imrelated mothers by the same 
father, the jealousies fostered by the mothers are likely tc 
be greater than in a group derived from the same mother 
and indefinitely affiliated on several brothers. In this re- 
spect, then, the family remains equally incoherent, or becomes 
perhaps, more incoherent. Probably to this cause is due the 
cUsäeja^oja Qjid bloodshed in the households of eastern rulers. 



Save, however, where there result among aona strugi^lea for 
power, we may conclude that by definiteness of descent the 
family ia made more coherent, admifa of more extensive rami- 
fications, and ia thua of higher type. 

5 307. The efiects of polygyny on the self-preservation of 
llie Society, on the welfiire of offspring, and oa the Uvea of 
adults, have next to be considered. 

Barbarons oommunities surrounded by commnnities at 
enmity with them, derive advantagea from it Lichtenstein 
remarka of the Eaffirs that "there are fewer men thaa 
women, on account of the numhera of the fomier that fall 
in their freqnent wara. Thence comea polygamy, and the 
women being principally employed in all menial occupationa." 
Now, without accepting the inference that polygyny ia ini- 
tinted by the loaa of men in war, we may recognize the fact 
which Lichtenstein does not name, that where the death-rate 
of males considerably exceeda that of femalea, plurality of 
wives becomea a means of maiataining population. If, while 
decimation of the men is babitually going on, no survivor 
haa more thaa one wife — if, oonsequently, many women 
remain without husbands; there will be a deficiency of 
chüdien ; the multiplication will not sufflce to make iip foi 
the mortality. Food being siifGcient and other things eq^nal, 
it will tesult that of two conäicting peoples, the one which 
doea not utilize all ita women as mothers, will be nnable to 
hold ita ground agoinst the other which doea thus utilize 
them: the monogamouB uill disappear before the poly- 
gynoua. Hence, probably, a chief reason why in rud« 
Bocieties aud little-developed aocietiea, polygyny prevaila so 
widely. Another way in which, under early condi- 

tiona, polygyny conducea to social eelf-preservatioD, is thia. 
In a barbaroua Community formed of aome wifeless men, 
othera who have one wife each, and other ewho have more 
than one, it must on the average happen that this last claas 
will be the relatively superior — the stronger and more 
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courageous among savages, and among semi-civilized peoplea 
the wealthier also, who are mostly the more capabla Hence, 
ordinarily, a greater niimber o£ offspring will be lefb by men 
having natures of the kind needed. The Society will be ren- 
dered by polygyny not only numerically stronger, but more 
of its Units will be efficient warriors. There is also 

a resnlting structural advanca As compared with lower 
types of the family, polygyny, by establishment of descent 
in the male line, conduces to political stability. It is true 
that in many polygynous societies succession of nilei-s is in 
the female line (the savage System of kinship having sur- 
vived) ; and here the advantage is not achieved. This may 
be a reason why in Africa, where this law of descent is 
common, social consolidation is so incomplete: kingdoma 
being from time to time formed, and after brief periods dis- 
solved again, as we before saw. But under polygyny, inheri- 
tance of power by sons becomes possible ; and where it arises, 
govemment is better maintained. Not indeed that it is well 
maintained ; for when we read that among the Damaras " the 
eldest son of the chief s favourite wife succeeds bis father ;* 
and that among the Koossa Kaffirs, the king's son who suc- 
ceeds is " not always the eldest ; it is commonly him whose 
mother was of the riebest and oldest family of any of the 
king's wives;" we are shown how polygyny introduces an 
dement of uncertainty in the succession of rulers, which is 
adverse to stable govemment. Further, this defiuite 

descent in the male line aids the development of ancestor- 
worship ; and so serves in another way to consolidate society. 
With Subordination to the living there is joined Subordination 
to the dead. Rules, prohibitions, commands, derived from 
leading men of the past, acquire sacred sanctions ; and, as all 
early civilizations show us, the resulting cult helps to main- 
tain Order and increase the efficiency of the offensive and 
defensive Organization. 

In regions where food is scarce, the effects on the rearing 
of offspring are probably not better than, if as good as, those 
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of polyani3ry ; tut in wann and productive regions the death- 
rate of offspring from innutrition is not likely to be higher, 
and the establialiment of positive paternity conduces to pro- 
tection of them. In some cases, indeed, polygyny tends 
directly to diminish the mortality of children : cases, namely, 
in which a man ia allowed, or is calied upon, to marry the 
w'idow of his brotlier and adopt hia family. For what we 
have aeen to be originally a right, becoines, in many cases, an 
Obligation. Even amoug inferior races, aa the Chippewas, 
■who require a man to marry hia dead brother's widow, an 
ostensible reason is that he has to provide for hb brother'a 
children. And on reading that polygyny is not common with 
the Ostyaka because " the country ia too poor," hut that 
" brothera marry the widowa of brothers," we may infer that 
the mortality of children ia, under such conditions, thereby 
dimiüished. Very possibly the Hebrew requirement that a 
man should raise up seed to hia dead brother, may have ori- 
ginally heen that he ahould rear hia dead brother's children, 
though it was afterwarda otherwise interpreted ; for the 
demand was made on the aurviving brother by the widow, 
who apat in bis face before the eldera if he refuaed, Tha 
auspicion that Obligation to take care of fatherlesa nephewa 
and nieces, eutailed thia kind of polygyny, ia confirmed by 
current facts ; aa witneaa the fullowing passage in Lady Duff 
Gorilon'a Letters from E^iypt: — "I met Hasan the janissary 
of the American Consulate, a very respectable good man. 
He told me h« had married another wife aince last year, I 
aaked, What for? It waa the widow of hia brother, who 
bad alwaya lived in the same house with him, like one 
family, and who dicd, leaving two boya. She ia neither 
yonng nor handsome, but he considered it hia duty to pro- 
vide for her and the children, and not let her marry a 
Rtranger." But though in most nide societiea poly- 

gyny may not be unfavourable to the rearing of cbildren 
and may occaaionally check juvenile mortality in aocietifes 
where Philanthropie feeling is undeveloped, yet ita moral 
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effects on children can scarcely be better than thoso of still 
lüwer marital relations. Where tbere is but one household, 
dissensions caused by differences of origin and interest, must 
be injurioua to cbaracter. And even where, as happens in 
mtiny places, the niothei^ have separate hoosebolds, thera 
cannot be escaped the e\ils of jealousies between the groups; 
and there fitill lemaiii the evila caused by n too-diflused 
patemal cara 

On the lives of adults in undeveloped societies, the effects 
of polygyny are not in all respects bad. Where the habitat 
is such that women cannot siipport themselves, while the 
number of men is deficient, it results that, if there is no polj" 
gyny, some of them, remaining uncared for, lead miserable 
lives. The Esquimaux funiish an illustration. Adequate 
food and clothing being under their couditions obtainable 
only by men, it happens that widows, when not taken by sur- 
viviiig men as additional wives, soon die of starvation« Even 
wh?re food is not difficult to procure, if there is much mor- 
tality of males in war, there must, in the absenceof polygj^ny, 
be many women without that protection which, under primi- 
tive conditions, is indispensable. Certain ills to which adult 
females of rüde societies are inevitably exposed, are thus 
mitigated by polygyny — mitigated in the only way practicable 
among unsympathetio barbarians. Of course the 

evils entailed, especially on women, are great. In Mada* 
gascar the name for polygyny — ^" famporafesana " — significs 
" the means of causing enmity ;" and that kindred names are 
commonly applicable to it, we are shown by their use aniong 
the Hebrews: in the Mischna, a man's several wives are 
called "tzaiöt," that is, troubles, adversaries, or rivals. 
Sometimes the dissension is mitigated by Separation. Mars« 
den says of the Battas that " the husband finds it necessary 
to allot to each of them [his wives] their several fire-places 
and cooking Utensils, where they dress their own victuals 
separately, and prepare his in turns." Of the wives of a 
Mishmi chief, Wilcox writes — ^"The remainder, to avoid 
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domestic quarrels, liave separate houses assigned them at 

8ome little distance, or live with their relations." TLrougli- 
out Africa there is usually a like arraugemeDt. But ob- 
viously the monil mischiefs are thus ouly in a small degree 
diminished. Moreover, though polygyny may not 

absolutely exclude, still, it greatly represaes, those higher 
emotiona fostered by associationa of tlie sexes. Prompted 
by the instincta of men and diarfigarding the preferences o( 
womcn, it can but in exceptional cases, and theo only in 
slight degrees, permit of better relations than exist ainoiig 
animala. Associated aa it is with the conception of women 
aa property, to be sold by fathers, bought by husbanda, and 
afterwai'ds treated as slavea, there are uegatived thase sen- 
timenta towai-ds them into which sympathy aiid respect 
enter as necessaiy Clements. How profoundly the Uvea of 
adults are thus Titiated, may he interrod from the charac- 
terization which Monteiro givea of the polygynous peoples 
of AfrioL 

" The BegTO knowB not love, affection, or jealousy. ... In all the 
long yeara I bava been in Africa I have never eeen tha negro manifeat 
the leaat tendemeaa for or to a negress. ... I have nerer Been a 
uegro put hia arm round a woman'a waiat, or gire or leceive au; 
caresa whatever that would indicat« the allghtest loving regard or 
affection oa either eide. They have no worda or espreasious in theit 
language indicative of affection or love.* 

And thia testimony hannonizea with testimonies cited by 
Sir Joha Lubbock, to the effect that the Hottentots " are so 
cold and indifferent to one another that you would think 
there waa no such thing as love between them ; " that among 
the Koossa Katlirs, there is^no feeling of love in marrJage;" 
aud that in Yariba, " a man thiiiks as little of taking a wife 
aa of cutting an ear of com — affection is altogether out of 
the queation." Not, indeed, that we can regard polygyny as 
eaimng this absence of the teuder emotion associated among 
ourselves with the relations of the sexes ; for lack of it 
habitually characterizes men of low types, whether they have 
only one wife each or haveseveraL We cau say merely tliat 
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the practice of polygyny is unfavourable to the development 
of the emotion, 

Beyond this resulting inferiority in the adult life, there is 
abridgment of the life which remains after the reproductive 
age is passed. Naturally the women. already little regarded, 
then beconie utterly unregarded ; and the men, ii in a less 
degree, also suffer from lack of the aid prompted by domestic 
afifection. Hence an early close to a miserable old aga 

§ 308. A few words must be added respecting the modifi- 
cations which polygyny undergoes in progressing societies, 
and which accompany the spread of monogamy. 

Between the two or more wives which the stronger man 
among savages secures to himself, there tend to arise distinc- 
tions. Here he has an older and a younger wife, like the 
Australian, and occasionally the Bushman. Here he has 
wives purchased at intervals, of which he makes one or other 
a favourite ; as does the Damara or the Fijian* Here of the 
several married by him the earliest only is considered legiti- 
mate ; as with the Tahitians of rank and with the Chibchas. 
Here the chief wife is one who has been given by the king. 
From the beginning the teudency has been to establish 
diflerences among them, and for the differences to grow, in 
course of time, definite. Then there comes also the 

contrast between wives who are native women, and wives 
who are women taken as spoils of war. Hence, probably, 
the original way in wliich results the marking off into wives 
proper and concubines — a way indicated even among the 
Hebrews, who, in Deuteronomy xxi 10 — 14, are anthorized 
to appropriate individually the women of conquered enemiea 
—women who, as they may be repudiated without formal 
divorce, stand in the position of concubines rather than 
wives. Once made, a difference of this kind was 

probably extended by taking account of the ranks from 
which the women married were derived — wives from the 
superior cLiss, concubines from the inferior; some exempt 
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tendeDcy towards inequality of position among the wivcs, 
there at lengtli came in advancing societies the recognizcd 
arrangemeDt of a chief wife ; and eventuallj, with rulers, a 
queen, whose children wero the legitimate successors, 

Along with the spread of monogamy in ways to be here- 
after deacribed, the decay of polygyuy may be regarded as in 
part produced by tbis modification wluch more and more 
elevated one of tbe wivea, and rediiced the rest to a relatively 
servile condition, passing gradually into B conditiou less and 
lesa authorized. Stagea in this trauaforraation were exhibited 
among the Persians, whose king, besides concubines, had three 
ot four wives, one of whom was queen, " regarded aa wife in a 
differeat seuse from the othera ; " and again among the Assy- 
riaus, whose king had one wife oiily, with a certain nnmber of 
concubines ; and agnin among the Egyptiana, some of whose 
wall-paintiiigs reprcsent the king with bis legitimate wife 
seated by bis side, and his iUegitimate wives daiicing for their 
amusemenU It was so, too, with the ancieut Peruvian ruiera 
and Chibcha ruleis ; as it is still with the rulers of Abyssiuia. 

Naturally the polygynic arrangement as it decayed, con- 
tinued longest in connexioa with the governing Organization, 
wliich everywhere and alwaya displays a more archaic condi- 
tiou than other parts of tlie social Organization. lEecognlzing 
which truth we shall not be surprised by the fact tliat, ia 
modified forma, polygyuy survived among monarehs during 
the earlier stages of European civilization. Aa implied 
above, it was practised by Merovingian kinga : Clothair and 
his sons fumisLing instances. And after being griidually 
repressed by the Clmrch throughout other ranks, thii 
pluraiity of wivea or concubines long survived in the royal 
usage of having many mistresses, avowed and unavowed : 
polygyny in this quaüßed form reniaining a toleratod 
privil^ of royalty down to late timea. 

S 309. To sum np, we must say, firatly, ihat in degrce of 
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evolution the polygjnous type of faraily is bigher tlian the 
types we havo thus far considerecL Ita connexions are 
equallj definite in a lateral direction and more definite in 
a descending diitjction. There is greater filial and parental 
coliesion, cansed by conscioua unity of blood on botb male 
a!id female sides; and the continuity of tbis cobesiou 
through successive generations» makes possible a more exten- 
sive family integration. 

Under most conditions polygyny baa prevailed against 
promiscuity and polyandry, because it bas subserved social 
needs better. It bas done tbis by adding to otber causes 
of social cobesion, more widely ramifying family connexions. 
It bas done it by furtbering tbat political stabüity wbich 
results from establisbed succession of rulers in tbe same lina 
It bas done it by making possible a developed iorm of 
ancestor-worsbip. 

Wbile it bas spread by siipplanting inferior types of tbe 
marital relations, it bas, in the majority of cases, held its 
ground against tbe superior type ; because, under rüde con- 
ditions, it conduces in a bigher degree to social self-preserva- 
tion by making possible more rapid replacement of men lost 
in war, and so increasing the chance of social survivaL 

But wbile it bas tbis adaptation to certain low stages of 
social evolution — wbile in some cases it diminishea juvenile 
mortality and serves also to diminish tbe mortality of sup- 
plus women ; it repeats wifbin the bousehold the barbarisni 
characterizing the life outside the bousehold« 



CHAPTER Till. 

MONOCAMT.* 

§ 310. Alreadt reasona have beeii given for believing 
tliat monogamy datea back as far aa any other marital rela- 
tion. Given a State preceding all aocial airaDgementa, and 
unions of iDdIvidual men v^ilh individual womeo must liave 
Brisen among other kinda of uulona. 

Indeed, certain modes of life necessitating vide disper- 
8ion, auch as are pnrsued hy foi'est tribea in Brazil and tlie 
interior of Bomeo — modea of life whicli in early atagea of 
Liinian evolution must have been commoner than now — 
hinder other relations of the aexas. The Wood-Veddaha 
exempljfy the connexion between monogamy and great 
Bcattering; and, again, the Bushmen, who, having no inter- 
dict on polygyny are yet rarely polygynous, ahow ua how 
Separation iuto very small groups in pursuit of food, tends 
to produce more or lesa enduriug associations between men 
and women in pairs. Where tbe babitat permita larger 
groupa, tbe nnregulated relations of tbe sexes are quallfied 
by rudimeutary moQogamio unious as early aa by unions of 

' Now tliit tbe Dune paljondr; bai become curreot, it ia ueodf ul to qm 
poljgjny M B nanie for the ooDTers« amngemeDt; uid at fint it woold leem 
tlmt poifgjn; impliei monogynj u ita proper coTTelatire. Sut monog7ii7 
doea not fullj eipro« tbe union of One man with oae «omon, in contra- 
diatinctioii to the unions of one iroman with rnnny men uid one man irith 
Dutny iromeD} (ince the feminine unitj ia nlone indicated bj i( — not llie 
miiaciilinn unitj also. Hence monogimj, «ipnmng the eingleiwM of tli» 
■uiims{;e, ma; be fltly relained. 
U 
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the Polyandrie and polygynic kinds, if not earlier. Tho 
tendency everywliere shown among the lowest races for men 
to take possession of woraen by force, has this implication ; 
since tho monopoly established by each act of violence is 
over one wouiau, not over severaL Always the State of 
haviug two wives must be preceded by the State of haviiig 
one. And tlie State of having one must in niany eases con- 
tinue, because of the difficulty of getting two where tho 
surplus of womeu is not great. 

Of course the union of one man with one woman as it 
originally exists, shows us but the beginning of nionogamic 
niarriage as understood by us. Where, as in cases already 
given, the wills of the stronger alone initiate and maintain 
such unions — where, as among the Hudson's Bay Indians, "a 
weak man, unless he be a good hunter and well beloved, is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger man thinks 
worth his notice" — where, as among the Copper Indians, 
Eichardson " more than once saw a stronger man assert his 
right to take the wife of a weaker countryman ;" monogamy 
is very unstable. Its instability thus caused by external 
actions is made greater by internal actions — by the disrup- 
tive forces of unrestrained impulses. When, even in a superior 
race like the Semitic, we find wives repudiated with extreme 
frequency, so that among some tribes of Bedouins a man 
will have as many as filty in succession ; we may iufer that 
by slow stages only have enduring monogamio unions been 
established« 

§ 311. There have been several aids to the establishment 
oE them. An important one has been a more developed con- 
ception of property, with consequent usages of barter and 
purchase. The wresting of a woman by one man from another, 
always checked to some extent by the accompanying danger, 
was further checked when wives came to be bought, or earned 
by labour. If he had given to her father a price, or a stipu« 
lated length of Service, a man would resist with greater 



detenninntion the alötraction of hi3 iFife, than if he had 
obtaioed her witliout tliis aacrifice ; and from other men of 
the tribe who had similarly bought their wives, natumlly 
eidiQg with him, would coine reprobation of one who disre- 
gaided his claim. From the eame cause ariaea s reatraint on 
divorce. If a wife has been boiight or long laboured for, and 
if another can be had ouly at like cost, a banier is raised 
ogninst desires tending to diasolve the maniage. 

Then, too, at later stagea, predominance of thU higher 
form of the marital relation ia favoured by progreaa towanls 
cqiialization of the sexea in numbera. In proportion as war 
becomes lesa frequent, and in proportion es an increasing part 
of the male populatioa is industrially occupied, the mortality 
of males dimiuishes, and monogamy spreads. lor polygyny 
iiow meets with positive resistance. Where there ia an 
approximate balance of men and women, plurality of wives 
cannot be common without leaving many men wifelesa; and 
from them muat come a public opinion adverse to polygyny, 
teuding to restrain and diniinish it That public opinion thus 
acta eveu od rulors after a certain atage, ia ahown by Low's 
reinark conceming the rarity of polygyny among the Land 
Dyaks: Chiefs sometimea indulge in it, but they are apt to 
lose their influence over their followers by so doing. 

To these negative causes for the spread of monogamy, have 
to be added positive causca. But before tuming to them we 
inust eontrast the monoyamic type of family with the types 
olready discussed, 

5 312. Evidently, aa teated by the definiteneas and atrength 
of the linka among its members, tlie monogaraic family ie 
the most evolved. In poly:mdry the matemal connexion ia 
alone distinct, and the children are but partially related to 
one another. In polygyny both the matemal and patemal 
Gonnexions are distinct; but wbile aome of the children are 
fully related, others are related on the patemal aide only. In 
monogamy not only are the maternal and patema' connesiona 
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both distinct, but all the children are related on both siJes. 
Tho family Cluster is thu3 held together by more nuiaerous 
ties ; and beyond the greater cobesion so caused, there is an 
absence of those repulsions caused by the jealousies inevitablo 
in the polygynic family. 

This greater Integration characterizes the family as it 
ramifies through successive generations. Definiteness of 
dcscent from ^e same father, grand-father, great grand« 
father, etc., it has in common with polygyny ; but it has also 
deßniteness of descent from the same mother, grand-mother, 
great grand-mother, eta Hence its diverging branches are 
joined by additional bonds. Where, as with the Eomans, 
there is a legally-recoguized descent in the male line only, 
80 that out of the cognates constituting the Mrhole body of 
dcscendants, only the agiiates are held to be definitely relateti, 
the ramifying family-stock is incompletely held together; 
but where, as with ourselves, descendants of female members 
of the family are included, it is complelely held together« 

§ 313. How the interests of the society, of the offspring; 
and of the parents, are severally better subserved by mono- 
gamy during those later stages of social evolution character- 
ized by it, needs pointing out only for form*s sake. 

Though, while habitual war and mortality of males leaves 
constantly a large surplus of females, polygyny favours 
maintenance of population ; yet, when the surplus of females 
ceases to be large, monogamy becomes superior in produc- 
tivencss. For, taking the number of females as measuring 
the possible number of children to be born in each gene- 
ration, more children are likely to be born if each man has a 
wife, than if some men have many wives while others have 
none. So that after passing a certain point in the decrease 
of male mortality, the monogamic society begins to have an 
advantage over the polygynic in respect of fertility ; and 
social survival, in so far as it depends on multiplication, is 
aided by monogamy. The strenger and moro 
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wiilely ramificil fnmily-bonda indicated above, aid in btnding 
the monogamic ßociety togetlier more finnly than any other, 
The multiplied relationsliipa traced along both liues of 
descent in all families, which, iutermatrying, aie ever in- 
itiating other double aeta of relationahips, produce a closo 
net-work of connexiona increasing the social coheaion other- 
wise caused. Political stability is also furthered in a greater 
degree. Polygyny sliares with monogamy the advantage that 
inheritance of power in the male line becomes possible ; but 
under polygyny the advantage is partially deatroyed by the 
competition for power liable to arise between the childrea 
of different mothera. In monogamy this element of disaen- 
sion disappeara, and settled ruie ia less frequently en- 
dangered. For kindred rensons anceator-worship 

has its development aidcd. Whatever favotira stability in 
the dynastiea of early mlera, tenda to establish permanent 
dynasties of deities, witb the i'esulting eacied aanctiona for 
codea of conduct 

Decreased mortality of offaprlng is a manifest result of 
monogamy in societies that have outgrown barbnriam. It ia 
true that in a harren region like the snow-lands of Asia, tbe 
children of a polyandrio houseliold, fed and protected by 
several men, may be better off thnn thoae of a monogamio 
honsehold. Probably, too, among snvagea wliose slave-wives, 
brutally treated, have their Btreiigth overtaxed, aa well aa 
among such more advanced peoplea aa those of Africa, 
wliere tbe women do the field-woik as well aa the domeatio 
drudgeries, a wife who ia one of Beveral, ia better able to 
rear her children tban a wife who haa no one to share the 
multifarioua laboura with her. But as fast as we riae to 
social stages in which the men, no longer often away in war 
and idie during peace, are more and more of thein occupied 
in industry — as fast as the women, leas taxed by work, are 
able to pay greater attention to their families, while the men 
become the bread-winnera ; the monogamic union subserves 
better in two waya the rearing of children. Bcyond tbe 
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benefit of constant matemal care, the cliildren gct tlie benefit 
of concenlrated paternal interest. 

Still greatcr are the advantageous eflTects on the lives of 
adults, physical and moiuL Though ia early societies 
inonogamic unions do not heget any higher feelings towanb 
woraen, or any ameliorations of their lot; yet in later 
Bocieties they are the necessary concomitants of such higher 
feelings and such ameliorations. Especially as the System 
of purchase declines and choice hy women becomes a factor, 
there evolve the sentiments which characterize the relations 
of the sexes among civilized peoplca These sentiments 
have far wider effects tlian at first appear. How by their 
inßuence on the domestic relations they tend to raise the 
quality of adult life, materially and mentally, is obviona 
But they tend in no small degree otherwise to raise the 
quality of adult life: they create a permanent and deep 
source of ajsthetic interest. On recalling the many and keen 
pleasures derived from music, poetry, fiction, the drama, 
etc., all of tliera having for their predominant theme the 
passion of love, we shall sce that to monogamy, wliich has 
developed this passion, we owe a large part of the gratifica- 
tions which fiU our leisure hours. 

Nor must we forget, as a further resnlt of the monogatnic 
relation, that in a high degree it favours preservation of lite 
after the reproductive period is passed. Both by the pro- 
longed marital aflection which it fosters, and by the greater 
filial affection evoked under it, declining years are lengthened 
and their evils mitigatcd, 

§ 314. May we, in ending the discussions occupying this 
and preceding chapters, conclude that monogamy is the 
natural form of sexual relation for the human race ? If so, 
how happens it that during the earlier stages of human pro- 
gress the relations of the sexes have been so indeterminate ? 

Among inferior creatures, inherited instinct settles tlie 
fit arrangement — the arrangement most conducive to the 
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wetfare of tlie species. In one case there is no continiioua 
association of male and female ; in another there is a poly- 
gjTioua group ; io a third there ia monogaray lasting for a 
Beaaon. A good deal of evidence may be giveo that amoug 
primates inferior to man, there are monogamic reUtions of 
the sexes having some peraistence. Why, then, in groupa of 
primitive nien did there come divergencea from this arrange- 
ment prompted by innate tendencies 1 Poasibly with mso- 
ciation into larger group8 than are fonned by mferior 
primates, there came into play disrupting inäuences which 
did not before exist; and perhapa these were not checked . 
bficauae the reanlting marital forms furthered enrvival of the 
groups. It may be that during certain transitional stages 
between the first extremely scattered, or little gregarioua, 
Etage, find tlie extremely aggregated, or highly gregarious, 
stage, there have ariscn varioua conditions favouring varioua 
forma of nnion: so causing temporary deviations from the 
primitive tendency. 

Be this aa it may, bowever, it ia clear that monogamy has 
long been growing innate in the civilized man. For all the 
ideas aiid aentimeuta now associated with marriage, have, sa 
their implication, the aingleness of the unioa. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE FAMILT. 



§ 315. Let as now look at the connexions between typea 
of family and social types. Do societies of different degrees 
of composition habitually present different fonns of domestic 
arrangement ? Are different f orms of domestic arrangement 
associated witb the militant System of Organization and the 
industrial System of oi^anization f 

To the first of these questions no satisfactory answer can 
be given. The same marital relation occurs in the simplest 
groups and in the most Compound groups. A strict mono« 
garay is observed by the miserable Wood Veddahs, living so 
widely scattered that they can scarcely be said to have 
reached the social State ; and the wandering Bushmen, simi- 
larly low, though not debarred from polygyny, are nsually 
monogamic Certain settied and more advanced peoples, too, 
are monogamic; as instance those of Port Dory (New Gainea)^ 
and as instance also the Dyaks, who have reached a stage 
passing from simple into Compound. And then we find mono- 
gamy habitual with nations which have become vast by aggre- 
gation and re-aggregation* Polyandry, again,is not restricted 
to societies of one order of composition. It occurs in simple 
groups, as among the Fuegians, the Aleutians, and the Todas ; 
and it occurs in Compound groups in Ceylon, in Malabar, in 
Thibet. Similarly with the distribution of polygyny. It is 
common to simple, Compound, doubly-compound, and even 
trebly-compound societiea. One kind of connexion 
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between tho type of family and the degree of social composi- 
tioü may, however, be allcged. Formation of Compound 
groups, implying greater co-ordination and the strengthening 
of restrsints, implies more settied erraDgements, public and 
privat«. Growth of cuatom into law, which goes along with 
an exten ding governmental Organization bolding larger 
masses together, afTecta the domestic relationa along with 
the political relationa; and thua randers tlie family ari-ange- 
ments, be they polyandric, polygynic, or monoganiic, more 
definite. 

Can we, then, allege special conncxiona between tlie 
different types of family and the different social typea 
cloased äs militant and industrial ? Kone ara revealed by a 
cursory inspection. Looking first at simple tribes, we see 
among the nnwarlike Todas, a mixed polyandry and poly- 
gyny ; and among the Esquimaux, 30 peaceful as not even 
to understand the meaning of war, we aee, along with mono- 
gamic unions, othera that are poIyandric and polygynic. At 
the same time tbe warlike Caribs show us a certaiu amount 
of polyandry and a greater amount of polygyny. If, turning 
to the opposite extreme, we compare with one another laige 
nationa, ancient and modern, it seema that tbe militant cha- 
racter in soma cases co-exista with a prevalent polygj'ny 
and in other casea with a prevalent or universal monogamy, 
Nevertbeleaa we ahall, on examining the facta more cloaely, 
discern general connexions between the militant type and 
polygyny, and between tbe induatrial type and monogamy. 

But fiist we mnst recognize the truth tliat a pradominant 
militancy ig not so much shown by armiea bnd the conquests 
they Achieve, as by constancy of predatory activities. The 
contraat between militant and induBtrial, is properly between 
a State in which life is occupied in conflict with other beings, 
brüte and human, and a State in which life is occupied in 
peaceful labour — energies spent in destruction instead of 
energies spent in production. So conceiving militancy, we 
find polygyny to be its habitual accompaniment. 
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To trace the co-existence of the two from Ausiralians aud 
Tasmanians on through the more dßveloped simple societiea 
ap to the Compound and doubly Compound, would be tedious 
and is needless; for obsemng, as we have already done 
(§ 304), the prevalence of polygyny in the less advanced 
Bocieties, and admitting, as we must, their State of chronic 
liostility to their neighbours, the co-existence of these traits is 
a coroUary. That this co-existence results from causal con- 
nexion, is suggested by certain converse cases. Among the 
natives of Port Dory, New Guinea, there is a strict mono- 
gamy, with forbidding of divorce, in a primitive Community 
comparatively unwarlike and comparatively industrial. 
Another instance is furnished by the Land Dyaks, who are 
monogamic to tlie extent that polygyny is an offence ; while, 
though given to tribal quarreis about their lands and to the 
taking of heads as trophies, they have such industrial develop- 
ment that the men, instead of making war and the chase 
habitual occupations, do mucb of the heavy work, and there 
is division of trades with some commercial intercourse. The 
Hill-tribes of India furnish other instances. There are the 
amiable Bodo and Dhimals, without military arrangements 
and having no weapons but their agricultuml implements» 
who are industrially advanced to the extent that there is 
exchange of Services and that the men do all the out-of-door 
work; and they are monogamous. Similarly the monoga- 
mous Lepchas are wholly unwarlike: Such, too, is the rela- 
tion of traits in certain societies of the New World distin- 
gnished from the rest by being partially or entirely industriaL 
Whcreas most of the aborigines of North America, habitually 
polygynous, live solely to hunt and fight, the Iroquois had 
permanent villages and cultivated lands ; and each of them 
had but one wife. More marked still is the case of the 
Pueblos, who, "walling out black barbarrm" by their 
ingenioiisly conglomerated houses, fight only in self-defence, 
and when let alone engage exclusively in agricultural and 
other industries, and whose marital relations are strictly 
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Tliis connexion of traits in the simpler 
eocietiea, where not directly implied by the inndectuata 
descriptiona of tra^'ellers. is often traceable indirectly. We 
have Seen (§ 250), thut tlierc ia a natural relation betwe<m 
constant fighting and development of chiefly power: the 
iuiplicatioQ being that where, in Bettled tribes, the chiefly 
power ia smoll the niilitancy ia not great And this ia tho 
fact in those above-named coramunitiea characterized by 
monogamy. In Dalryoiple laland (Torrca Strait) there are 
no Chiefs; among the Hill-Dyaka Subordination to chiefa 
is feeble ; the headman of each Bodo and Dhiinöl village has 
but nominal autliority ; the Lepcha fiees from coercion; and 
the governor of a Pueblo town ia annually elected. Con- 
versely, the polygyny which prevaila in simple predatory 
tribes, peraista in aggi'egates of them welded toguther by war 
into small nations uiidcr established rulera ; and in thesa 
frequently acquires Inrga extensiona. In Polynesia it cha- 
racteiizea in a tnarked way the warlike and tyrannically- 
govenied Fijiana. AU throHgh the Africaa kingdoma tliere 
goea polygyny along with developed chieftainahip, rising to 
great heighta in Ashanti and Dahomey, where the govern- 
menta are coercive in extreme degreea. The like may be said 
of the extinct American societies : polygyny was an attribute 
of dignity among the rigorously-ruled Peruviana, Mexicans, 
Chibchas, Nicaraguana. And the old despotisms of the East 
trere alao characterized by polygyny. Allied with 

tliia evidence is the evidence that in a simple tribe all the 
men of which are wairiora, polygyny ia generally difTused ; 
but ia a society componnded of such tribea, polygyny coii- 
tinuea to characterize the militant part whiie monogamy 
begins to characterize the industrial part. This diOerentiatiou 
ia foreshadowed even in the primitive militant tribe ; since 
the least militant men faU to obtain more than one wife each. 
And it becomea marked when, in tbe growing popiilation 
formed by compounding of tribes, thei« ariaes a diviaion 
between warriors and workers. But thure are more 
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direct coniiexions between inilitancy and polygyny, which 
we shall recognize on recalling two facta named in the 
chapter on "Exogamy and Endogamy." By mcmbers of 
savage communities, captured women are habitually tnken 
as additional wives or concubines, and the reputations df 
warriors are enhanced in proportion to the nuinbers thus 
obtained (§ 305). As Mr. M'Lennan points out, certain 
early peoples permitted foreign wives (presumably along 
with other wives) to the military class, though such wives 
were forbidden to other classes. Even among the Hebrews 
the laws authorized private appropriations of women taken 
in war (§ 308). The further direct connexion is the one 
implied in § 307 ; namely, that where loss of men in frequent 
battles leaves a great surplus of women, the possession of 
more wives than one by each man conduces to maintenance 
of popiilation and preservation of the society. Hence con- 
tinuance of polygyny is, under these circumstances, insured 
by those habitual conflicts, which, other things equal, entail 
the disappearance of societies not practising it. To which 
must be added the converse fact, that as fast as decreasing 
militancy and increasing devotion to industry cause an 
approximate equalization of the sexes in numbers, there 
results a growing resistance to polygyny; since it cannot 
be practised by many of the men without leaving many of 
the rest wifeless, and causing an antagonism inconsistent 
with social stability. Monogamy is thus to a great extent 
compelled by that balance of the sexes which industrialisni 
brings about Once more, the natural relation 

between polygyny and predominant militancy, and between 
monogamy and predominant industrialism, is shown by the 
fact that these two domestic forms harmonize in principle 
with the two associated political forms. We have seen that 
the militant type of social structure is based on the principle 
of compulsory co-operation, while the industrial type of 
social structure is based on the principle of voluntary Co- 
operation. Now it is clear that plurality of wives, whethei 
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tha vWea are captured in war or purchased from iheir 
fathers re;;'ardless of their own wills, implied domestic lule 
of the compulsory type : thö hiiaband is tyrant and the wivcs 
are alavea. Conversely, the estabiishment of tnonogamy 
wliere fewer womea are taken in war and fewer men lost 
in war, is accompanied by increased value of the indivldual 
woman ; who, even when purcba.sed, ia therefore likely to bo 
better treated. And when, with further advance, some 
power of choice ifl acquired by tha woman, there is an 
approacb to the volimtary co-operation which cbaracterizea 
this marital relation in its higbest form, The domestio 
despotism which polygyny involves, is congruous with the 
pohtical despotiam proper to predominant militancy; and 
tho diminishing political coercion which naturally follows 
developmeut of the industrial type, is congruous with the 
diminishing domestic coercion which naturally fuUows the 
accompanying development of monogamy. Probably 

the bistories of European peoples will be cited against this 
view; the allegation being that, from Greek and Koman 
times downwards, these peoples, though militant, have beeu 
monogamic. The reply is that ancient European societies, 
tbouyh often engaged in wara, had large parts of their popu- 
lations otherwise engaged, and had industrial systema cha- 
racterized by much diviaion of labour and commercial inter- 
course, Further, there muat be remembered the fact that in 
northem Europe, during and after Itoman tiraes, while war- 
fara was constant, monogamy was not universal Tacitus 
admits the occurrence of polygyny among the German chiefs. 
Already we have seen, too, that the Merovingian kinga wera 
polygynists. Even the Carolingian period yields such facta 
ns that— 

The conGdence of Conan II, dake of Britanny, " waa kept op by the 
incredible number of men-at-arma which bis kfngdoia fumislied ; for 
you ronst know that here, beaidea that the kingdom is oxtcosive os 
well, eacb wanHor will beget fiCty, siuce, bound by the laws neither ot 
decency Dor oE religioQ, each Lau t«n wivee or more even.' — {GaiL 
net. ap. Boaquet, B«cueil des hUtorietu, xi p. Ö8.J 
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And Kocnigswarter ßays that " such was tlie persistence of 
legal concubina^e in the customs of the people that traces of 
it are found at Toulouse even in the thirteenth Century/* To 
wliich let me add the startling fact that after the thirty years' 
war had produced in Germany so immense a mortality of 
males, bigamy was for a time tolerated by law ! 

Tiius, considering the many factors which have co-operated 
in modifying marital airangements — considering also that 
some societies, becoming relatively peaceful, have long re- 
tained in large measure the structures acquired during pre- 
vious greatcr militancy, while other societies which have 
considerably developed their industrial structures have again 
become predominantly militant, causing mixtures of traits; 
the alleged relations are, I think, as clear as can be expected. 
That advance from the primitive predatory type to the highest 
industrial type, has gone along with advance from prevalent 
polygyny to exclusive monogamy, is unquestionable ; and 
that decline of militancy and rise of industrialism have been 
the essential causes of this change in the type of family, is 
shown by the fact that this change has occurred where such 
other supposable causes as culture, religious creed, eto, have 
not come into play. 

§ 316. The dorae^ic relations thus far dealt with mainly 
under their private aspects, have now to be dealt with under 
their public aspects. For, on the structure of the family, con- 
sidered as a component of a Society, depend various social 
phenomena. 

The facts grouped in foregoing chapters show that no true 
conception of the higher types of family in their relations to 
the higher social types, can be obtained without previous 
study of the lower types of family in their relations to the 
lower social types. In this case, as in all other cases, error 
results when conclusions are drawn from the more complex 
products of evolution, in ignorance of the simpler producta 
from which they have been derived. Already an instance 
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has been furnialierl by the interpretationa of primitive reli- 
giuna given by the reigning school of mythoJogista. Pos- 
sessed by the ideaa whicb civillzatioD haa evolved, and loolting 
back OD the ideas which prevailed among progenitora of 
tba civilized races, they have used the more complex to 
juterpret the less complex; and wben forced to recognize the 
eiitire uulikeneas between tbe inferred early religiouB ideas 
aiid the religious ideas found among tbe uucivilized who now 
exist, have assumed a fundamental difference in mode of 
action betweeo tbe minda of tbe superior races and the minds 
of tbe inferior races ; classing trith the inferior, in pursuance 
of this assumptton, such ancient races as tbe Accadians, to 
whtch the modern woild is largely indebted for its piesent 
advance. 

AU who accepfc the conclusions set forth in tbe first part of 
this work, will see in tbis instance the error caused by aiia- 
lysis of tbe pbenomena from above downwards, instead of 
syntbesis of tbem from below npwarda. They will see that in 
eearcb of explanations we must go beneath the stuge at u bich 
meu had learnt to domesticate catlle and tili tbe grouud. 

5 317. These remarks are introductory to a criticism on 
the doctrines of Sir Henry Maine. While greatly valuiiig 
bis Works, and accepting as true within liiuits the views 
he has set foith respecting tbe family in ita developed 
form, and respecting tbe part played by it in the evoluticn 
of European uationa, it ia possible to dissent from liis 
assumptions concerning the eailiest social atutt^ and üom 
tbe derived conceptions. 

As lending to errtp, Sir Henry Maine censnres " the lofty 
contempt which a civilized people entertaina for barbütaua 
neigbbours," which, be says, " bas cauaed a remarkable negli- 
gence in observing them." Eut he haa not bimself whoUy 
escaped from tbe effects of this sentiment While utilizing 
the evidence furnished by barbarous peoples helonging to tbe 
bisher types of man, and while in some cases citing cun- 
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firmatory evidence furnished by barbarous peoples of lower 
types, he has igiiored the great mass of the uncivilized, and 
disregarded the multitudinous facts they present at variance 
with his theory. Though criticisms have led him somewhat to 
qualify the sweeping generalizatioDS set forth iu his Ancient 
Law — though, in the preface to its later editions, he refers to 
his subsequent work on ViUage Communities, as indicating 
Bome qualifications ; yet the qualifications are but small, and 
in great measure hypotheticaL He makes light of such 
adverse evidence as Mr. M'Lennan and Sir John Lubbock 
give, on the ground that the part of it he deems most tnist- 
worthy is supplied by Indian Hill-tribes, which hare, he 
thinks, been led into abnormal usages by the influences in- 
vading races have subjected them to. And though, in his 
Uarly Institutions, he says that "all branches of human 
Society may or may not have been developed from Joint 
families which arose out of an original patriarchal cell," he 
clearly, by this form of expression, declines to admit that in 
many cases they have not been thus developed. 

He rightly blames earlier writers for not exploring a suffi- 
cieutly wide area of induction. But he has himself not 
made the area of induction wide enough ; and that Substitu- 
tion of hypothesis for observed fact which he ascribes to his 
predecessors, is, as a consequence, to be noticed in his own 
M'ork. Eespecting the evidence available for framing gene- 
ralizations, he says :— 

'^ The rudiments of the social sta e, so far as they are known to us 
at all, are known through testirooiij of three sorts— accounts bj con* 
temporarj observers of civilizations less advanced than their own, the 
rccords which particular races have preserved conceruing their primi* 
tive history, aud ancient law." 

And since, as exemplifying the *' accounts by contemporary 
observers of civilizations less advanced than their own," he 
names the account Tacitus gives of the Germans, and does 
not name the accounts modern travellers give of uncivilized 
races at large^ he clearly does not include as evidence the 
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Btatetncnts mnde by these.* Let me name bere two instances 
of tbe way in wliiuh thia limitatioa leads to the substitutioD 
of hypotheaia for Observation. 

Assuming tliat the patriarcbal atatc ia tbe earlieat, Sir 
Henry Maine says tbat " the implicit obedience of rüde men to 
their parent ia doubtlesa a primary fact." Now tbough among 
lower races, aons, whila young, may be subordinate, from 
lack of ability to resist ; yet that they remain 6ubo.'dinato 
when tliey become men, cannoC be a'^serted ua s nniform, 
and therefore aa a primary, fact On turning to § 35, it will 
be Seen that obedience does not ch^racterize all types of 
men. When we read that tbe Mantra " Uvea aa if theie were 
no other person in tbe World but himself;" tbat tbe Carib 
"is impatieut under tbe leaat infringement " of liia indc- 
pendence ; tbat the Mapuch^ " brooka nu command , " tbat 
the Brazilian Indian begicis to display impatience cf all 
i-estraint at puberty ; we cannot condude that filial Submis- 
sion 13 au original trait When we are told that by tbe 
Cjallinomeros, " old people are treated with contimiely, both 
men and women," and tbat by Sbosbortss and Araucaniaiis, 
boys are not corrected for fear of dcstroying their spirit ; we 
caunot suppoac that subjection of adult sons to their fathem 
churacterizes all typea of men, When we Jeam that by the 
NavaJDS, "born and bred witb tbe idi^a of perfect personal 
freedom, all restraint is unendumble," and that among tbem 
" every fatber holds undisputed sway over bis cbildren unLÜ 
the age of puberty" — whe.i we leam tbat among aome 

• At pagp 17 of hii ViBaga Comtannititt, lie dfliberately diecreditr tliii 
«Tidence— »ptuking of it as "the »lipperj teBtimony concerning »vuic» 
whicli is gtttliered from travellors' talei." I am »«aro Chat in tbe eye« of 
moAt, antiquitj givn sscrednefB to toatimony; aJid that bo, whbt were '*lja- 
Teller»' talee " when thej were writlen jo Homan dftji, have come, in our 
dttjB, to bo regsrdrd U of higher »ulhoritj Ihan like tale« written bj rerent 
or living trsTeller«. I eee, howeier, no reaeon lo ascribe to the srcond-baiid 
ttatementa of Tnoilm a truatwortliitiess which I do not aecribe lo the ßnit- 
biind it&tfimeiit* of modern piplorpr» ; mony of theni »cienlifitallj educuicd 
— BariD*, Barth, Gallon, Burti.n, Ljvingi'tfliip, Becmnn, Darwin, WaUuc^ 
Humboldt, BuroLhardt, and other» too nututrou» Uj »et down. 
45 
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Californians, cliildren after puberty " were subject only to the 
Chief," that among the lower Californians, "as soon as chiidren 
are able to get food for themselves they are left to their own 
Sevices,** and that among the Comanches male chiidren " are 
even privileged to rebel against their parents, who are not 
entitied to ehastise them but by consent of the tribe;" we 
are shown that in some raccA the parental and filial relation 
early comes to an cnd. Even the wiMer members of the 
very race which has famüiarized us with patriarchal govem- 
ment, yield like facts. Burckhar*Jt says that "the young 
Bedouin" pays his father ''some deference as long as he 
continucs in his tent; " but "whenever he can become master 
of a tent himself • • • he listens to no advice, nor obeys any 
earthly command but that of his own wilL" So far from 
showing that filial obediencc is innate, and the patriarchal 
type a natural consequence, the evidence points rather to the 
inference that the two have evolved band in band undei 
favouring conditions. 

Again, referring to the way in which originally, common 
ancestral origin was the only ground for united social action, 
Sir Henry Maine says :— 

'' Of this we may at leaat be certain, that all ancient societies regarded 
themselves aa having proceeded from one original stock, and even 
laboured under an incapacity for comprehending any reason ezcept this 
for their holding together in political union. The hiatory of political 
ideas begins, in fact, with the assumption that kinship in blood is the 
Bole possible ground of Community in political funetions." 

Now if by " ancient societies " is meant those only of which 
records ha\e come down to us, and if the "history of politi- 
Ciil ideas " is to include only the ideas of such societies, this 
may bo true ; but if wc are to take account of societies more 
archaic than these, and to include other political ideas than 
those of Aryans and Semites, it cannot be sustained. Proof 
has been given (§§ 250 — 252) that political co-operation 
arises from the conflicts of social groupa with one another. 
Though establishment of it may be facilitated where " the 
Commonwealth is a collection of persona united by a common 
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desceut from the progenitor of an original lamily ;■ yet, in 
hoata of cases, it takea place where no connexion of this kind 
exists among the persona. The members of an Australian 
tribe which, under a temporary chief, join in battle against 
thoae of another tiibe, have not a common descent, but are 
allen in blood. If it be Said tliat political functinns can here 
flcarcely be alleged, then tako t":' e case of the Creeka of Nonh 
America, whose men have varioua totema implyiDg vai'ous 
ancestries, and -whose twcnty tlionaand people living in 
aeventy villagea havj neverthelüsa evolved for th 'maelvea a 
govemment of considcmblo complexity. Ur still better take 
the Iroquois, who, aimilar in their formation of tribea out of 
intermingled cLms of different etocks, wure welded by com- 
bined action in war into a leagiie of five Cafterwarda six) 
nationa under a repul)lican governmi^nt. ludeed jarly aya- 
tems of kinsliip put relatious in political antagonism ; so 
that, as WB read in Bancroft concerning the Kutchins, " tliere 
can never be inter-tribal war without ranging fathers and 
sona against each otlier." Even apnrt from the resulta o( 
mixed clanshipa, that instability which characterizea primi- 
tive relations of the sexes, negativea the behef that political 
co-operation every where originatea from family co- Operation : 
instance the abovo-named Creeks, of wliom " a large iTOition 
of the old and middle-aged men, by frequently changiiig, 
have had many different wivea, and their children, scattered 
arouud the conntry, are unknown to them." 

Thus finding reason to suspect that Sir Henry Maine's 
theory of the family ia not applicable to all Bocieties, lei ns 
proceed to consider it more closely. 

§ 318. He implies that in the earliest stages there were 
düfinite marital relations. That which he calls " the infancy 
of Society " — " the Situation in which mankind disclose them- 
»elves at the dawn of their history ; " ia a Situation in which 
•"every one exercises Jurisdiction over hia wiveü and hia 
children, and they pay no regard to one another.' " But in 
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tlie chapters on " The Primitive Eelations of the Sexes," on 
** Promiscuity," and on " Polyandiy," I have cited nomerous 
facts showing that definite coherent marital relations are 
preceded by iudefinite incoherent oiies ; and also that among 
the types of faniily evolving out of these, there are some 
composed not of a man with wife and children, but of a wife 
with men and children : such being found not alone in socie- 
ties of embryonic and infantine forms, but also in consider- 
ably advanced societies. 

A further assumption is that descent has always and 
everywhere been in the male line. That it has from the 
recorded times of those peoples with whom Sir Henry Maine 
deals, may be true ; and it is true that male descent occurs 
among some rüde peoples of other types, as the Eookies of 
India, the Beluchis, the New Zealanders, the Hottentots. It 
is by no means the rule, however, among the imcivilized. 
Mr. M'Lennan, who has pointed out the incongruity between 
this assumption and a great mass of evidence, shows that all 
over the World descent in the female line is common ; and 
the many examples given by him I might, were it needful, 
enforce by others. This System is not limited to groups 
so little organized that they might be set aside as pre- 
infantine (were that permissible) ; nor to groups which 
stand on a level with the patriarchal, or so-called infantine, 
societies in point of Organization ; but it occurs in groups, or 
rather nations, which have evolved complex structures, Kin- 
ship was through females in the two higher ranks of the 
Tahitians; and among the Tongans "nobility has always 
descended by the female line." It was so with the ancient 
Chibchas, who had made no insignificant strides in civiliza- 
tion. Among the Iroquois, again, titles, as well as property, 
descended through women,and were hereditary in the woman's 
tribe: the son could never succeed to his father's title of 
sachem, nor inherit even his tomahawk ; and these Iroquois 
had advanced far beyond the infantine stage — ^were govemed 
by a representative assembly of fifty sachems, had a separate 
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tnilitary Organization, a separate ecclesiastical Organization' 
definite laws, cultivated laiids individuaUy possessed, perma- 
nent fortified villagea. So, too, in Africa, Buccession to rank 
and property follows the female line among the Coaat- 
negroes, Inland-negroes, Congo people, etc. ; who have distinct 
industrial Systems, four and five gradations in rank, eettled 
agricultures, considerable commerce, towns in streeta. How 
misleadiiig is the Observation of a few socicties only, ia 
fibown by Maraden's remark respecting the Sumatrans of tbe 
Batta district. He saya that "the succession to the chief- 
ehips does not go, in the first instance, to the son of tba 
deceased, but to the nephew by a sister ; " and adds " that 
the same extraordinary rule, with respect to property in 
general, prevaila also amongst the Malays of that part of the 
Island : " the rule which he considera " extraordinary," b^ing 
teally, among the unciviüzed and little civÜized, the ordinary 
rule. 

Again, Sir Henry Maine postulates the existeuce of govern- 
ment from the beginning— patriarchal authorit.y over wife, 
children, alaves, and all who are included in tJie primitive 
ßocial group. But in the chaptera on " The Eegulating 
System " and " Social Types," I have shown that in varions 
parta of the world there are social groiips without heada ; as 
the Fiiegians, some Australians, most Esquimaux, the Ara- 
furaa, the Land Dyaks of tbe Upper Sarawak river ; otbera 
with headshipa that are but occasional, as Tasmaniana, some 
Australiana, some Cariba, some Uaup^s ; and many with 
vague and uuatable headshipa, aa the Andamanese, Abipones, 
Suakes, Chippewayana, Chinooks, Chippewas, some Kam- 
echadales, Guiana tribes, Mandans, Coroados, New Guinea 
people, Tannese. Thongh in some of theso cases the com- 
munities are of the lowest, I see no adequate reaaou for 
exeludjng them from our conception of the "infancy of 
äociety." And even saying nothing of these, we cannot 
regard as lower than Infantina in their stagea, thoae commu- 
nities which, like the Upper Sarawak Dyaka, the Arafuraa 
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tlie New Guinea people, cany on their peaceful lives with- 
out other government than that of public opinion and 
custom. Moreover, as we saw in § 250, the head- 

sliip wliich exists in many simple groups is ^lot patriarchaL 
Such chieftainship as arose among the Tasmanians in time of 
war, was determined by personal fitness. So, too, according 
to Edwards, with the Caribs, and according to Swan, with the 
Creeks. Then, still further showing that political authoritj 
does not always begin with patriarcha] authority, we have 
the Iroquois, whose System of kinship negatived the genesis 
• of patriarchs, and who yet developed a complex republican 
government; and we have the Pueblos, who, living in well- 
organized communities under elected govemors and Councils, 
show no signs of patriarchal nile in the past 

Another component of the doctrine is that originally, pro- 
perty is held by the family as a corporate body. According 
to Sir Henry Maine, *' one peculiarity invariably distinguishing 
the infancy of society," is that " men are regarded and treated 
not as individuals but always as members of the particular 
group." The man was not " regarded as himself, as a distinct 
individuaL His individuality was swallowed iip in his 
family." And this alleged primitive submergence of the 
individual, affected even the absolute ruler of the group. 
** Though the patriarch, for we must not yet call him the 
paterfamilias, had rights thus extensive, it is impossible to 
doubt that he lay under an equal amplitude of obligations. 
If he governed the family it was for its behoof. If he was 
lord of its possessions, he held thera as trustee for his chüdren 
and kindred • . . the family in fact was a Corporation ; and 
he was its representative." Here, after expressing 

a doubt whether there exist in the primitive mind ideas so 
abstract as those of tnisteeship and representation, I go on 
to remark that this hypothesis involves a conception diflScult 
to frame. For while the patriarch is said to hold his posses- 
sions "in a representative rather than a proprietary cha- 
racter," he is said to have unqunlified dominion over chüdren, 
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sa over slavea, extending to life and dofith ; which iinplies 
that thoiigh he possesses the greater rigbt of owning subordi- 
nate iodividuals absolutely, he does not possess the smaller 
right of owniiig absohitely the property used hy tliem and 
himself. I may add that besides being difficult to frame, 
tliis conception is not eaaily reconcilable with Sir Henry 
Maine's description of the Fatria Fotestas ot the Eomans, 
which he aaya is "our type of the primeval paternal au- 
thority " and of which he remarks that while, during its 
decline, the father'a power over the aon'a person became 
nominal, hia "righta over the aon'a property were alwaya 
eiiercised without acruple," And I may also name its seem- 
ing incongmity with the fact that political rulera vrho 
have unlimited powers over their Bubjects, ara usually also 
regarded as in theory ownevs of their property ; instance at 
the present time the kinga of Dahomey, Aahanti, Congo, 
Cayor on the Gold Coast. Fassing to the essential 

questioQ, however, I find myself here at issuo not with Sir 
Henry Maine only, but with other writ«r3 on primitive social 
States, who hold that all ownership is origiually tribal, that 
family-ownership coioea later, and ownership by individuala 
last. As already implied in § 292, the evidence leads me to 
helieve that from the beginning there has been individual 
ownership of such tliings aa could wiüiout djfficulty he ap- 
propriated. True though it ia that in early stages rights 
of property are indefinite — certain though it may be that 
among primitive men the moral sanction which property 
equitably obtained has among onraelves, is lacking — obvioua 
as we find it tliat posaession ia often established by right of 
the atrongest ; the facts prove that in the nidest communi- 
tiea there is a private holding of useful movablea, maintained 
by eacb man to the best of bis ability. A personal mono- 
poly extends itself to such things as can readily be monopo- 
lized. The Tinneh who, " regarding all property, including 
wives, as belonging to the strengest," show in a typical way 
the primitive form of appropriatioOj also, show that thls ap< 
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propriation ia completely personal ; since they *'biim with 
the deceased all his effects." Indeed, even apart from evi- 
dence, it seems to me an inadmissible supposition that in 
" the infancy of society " the egoistic savage, utterly withnut 
idea of justice or sense of responsibility, consciously held his 
belongiiigs on behalf of those depending upon hiin. 

One more dement, indirectly if not directly involved in 
the doctrine of Sir Henry Maine, is that ** the infancy of 
society " is characterized by the perpetual tutelage of women. 
While each male descendant has a capacity " to become him- 
self the head of a new family and the root of a new set of 
parental powers,** " a womau of course has no capacity of the 
kind, and no title accordingly to the liberation which it con- 
fers. There is therefore a peculiar contrivance of archaic 
jurisprudence for retaining her in the bondage of the family 
for life." And the impHcation appears to be that this slavery 
of women, derived from the patriarchal State, and naturally 
accompanied by inability to hold property, has been slowly 
niitigated, and the right of private possession acquii-ed, as 
the primitive family has decayed, But when we pass from 
the progenitors of the civilized races to existing uncivilized 
races, we meet with facts requiring us to qualify this proposi- 
tiou. Though in rüde societies entire subjection of women is 
the rule, yet there are exceptions ; both in societies lower 
than the patriarchal in Organization, and in higher societies 
which bear no traces of a past patriarchal State. Among 
the Kocch, who are mainly governed by " jiiries of eiders," 
" when a woman dies the family property goes to her 
daughters." In tribes of the Karens, whose Chiefs, of little 
authority, are generally elective and often- wanting, " the 
father wills his property to his children. . . . Nothing is 
given to the widow, but she is entitled to the use of the 
property tili her death." Of the Khasias, Steel says that 
" the house belongs to the woman ; and in case of the 
husband dying or being separated from her, it remains her 
1 ropeity," Among tlie Sea-Dyaks, whcse law of inheritance 
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18 not thftt of primogeniture, and wliose cliieftainships, where 
they exist, are acquired by merit, as the wife doea an equal 
share of worlc with her hiisband, " at a divorce she 13 entitled 
to half the wealth created by their nmtual [Joint] lahours ;" 
and Broüke writes of certain Land-Dyaka, tliat " the most 
powerfiil of the people in the place were two old ladies, 
who often told me that all the land and inhabitants belongeJ 
to them." North America furuiahea kindred facta. In the 
Aleiitian Islands "rieh women are permitted to indiilge in 
two husbands;" ownership of property by femalea beiiig 
implied. Among the Nootkas, in case of divorce there ia " a 
strict division of property" — the wife taking both what slie 
bronght and what she has made ; and siniilarly among the 
Spokanes, " all household good3 are considered as the wife'a 
property," and tiiere ia an equitable division of propeity on 
diasoliition o£ marriage. Again, of the Iroq^uois, who, con- 
eiderably advanced aa we have Seen, were shown by their 
Btill-surviving System of descent in the female line, never to 
bave passed through the patriarchal stage, we read that the 
proprietary rights of husband and wife remained distinct ; 
and further, that in case of Separation the cliildren went 
with the mother. StiU more striking ia the instance supplied 
by the peaceable, industrious, freely-governed I'nebloa ; wliose 
women, otherwise occupying good positions, not only inherit 
property, but, in Bome cases, make exclusivo Claims to it. 
Africa, too, where the coudition of women is in most respects 
low, but where descent in the female line continues, furnishea 
examples. In Timbuctoo a son's share of tha father's pro- 
perty is double that of a daughter. Above the Yellala falla 
on the Congo, fowla, eggs, manioc, and fruits, " seem all to 
belong to the women, the men never diaposing of them without 
first Consulting their wivea, to whom the beads are'given." 

Thu8 many thinga are at variance with the theory which 
sssumea that " the infancy of society " is exhibited in tha 
patriarchal group. Aa was implied in the chaptera on the 
'Primitive Eelatioiis of the Sexes," on " rroraiscuity," on 
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** Polyandry," tlie earliest societies were without domestic 
Organization as they were without political Organization. In- 
stead of a paternally-govemed Cluster, at once family and 
rudimentary State, tbere was at first an a^regate of males 
and females without settled arrangements, and having no 
relations 8ave those established by i'orce and changed when 
the stronger willed. 

J 319. And here we come in face of the fact before 
obliquely glanced at, that Sir Henry Maine*s hypothesis takes 
account of no stages in human progress earlier than the 
pastoral or agiicuIturaL The groups he describes as severally 
fornied of the patriarch, his wife, descendants, slaves, fiocks, 
and herds, are groups implying doraesticated animals of 
several kinds. Bat before the domestication of animals was 
achieved, there passed long stages stretching back through 
pre-historic times. To understand the patriarchal group, we 
must inquire how it giew out of the less-organized groups 
which preceded it. 

The anawer is not difficult to find if we ask what kind 
of life the domestication of herbivorous animals entails. 
Whcre pasture is abundant and Covers large areas, the keep- 
ing of flocks and herds does not necessitate Separation of 
their owners into very sraall Clusters : instance the Gomanches, 
who, with their hunting, join the keeping of cattle, which 
tlie members of the tribe combine to guard But where 
pasture is not abundant, or is distributed in patches, many 
cattle cannot be kept together; and their owners conse- 
quently have to part. Naturally, division of the owTiers 
will be into such Clusters as are already vaguely maiked off 
in the oiiginal aggregate. Individual men with such women 
as they have taken possession of, such animals as they have 
acquired by force or otherwise, and all their other belongings, 
will wander hither and thither in search of food for their 
sheep and oxen. As already pointed out, we have, in pre- 
pastoral stages, as among the Bushmen, cases where scarcity 



of ■wild food necessitfttea parting into very small groiipa, 
usually Single familiea ; and clearly wiieii, instead of gama 
and vermin to be caught, cattle liave to be fed, the distribu- 
tion of paatiirage, here in larger oases and there in smallcr 
ones, will determtne the nurabera of animals, and consequently 
of human beings, wliich can keep together. In the Separation 
of Abraham and Lot we have a traditional illiistration. 

Thus recognizing the natural origin of the wandering 
family-group, let us ask what are likely to becoma ita traits. 
We have seen thi\t the regnlating System of a Society is 
evolved by conflicts with environing societiea. Eetween 
paatoral hordes which have become separate, and in conrse 
of time alien, there must arise, aa between other gi'oups, an- 
tngonisma: caused sometimea by appropriatious of strayed 
cattle, sometimea by encroachments upon gnizing areaa mo- 
nopolizcd, Eut now mark a differenca In a tribe of 
arcbaic type, auch aacendancy aa war from time to time givea 
to a man who ia auperior in strength, will, or cunning, com- 
monly falls to become a permanent headship (5 250); eince 
hia power is regarded with jealousy by men who are in other 
respectB hia equals. It is otherwise in the pastoral horde. 
The tendency which war between groups haa to evolve a 
head in each group, here finda a member prepared fop the 
place, Already there ia the fatber, who at the outset was 
by right of the strong band, leader, owner, master, of wife, 
ehildren, and all he carried with him. In the preceding 
stage bis actions were to some extent kept in check by other 
men of the tribe ; now tliey are not. Hia sons could early 
become huntera and carry od their Uvea independently ; now 
they cannot. 

Note a second difference. Separation from other men 
brtngs into greater clearness the fact that the cliildren are 
not only bis wife's ehildren, bnt hia ehildren; and further, 
eince among its neighboura bis group is distinguished by hia 
name, the ehildren spoken of as members of Iiis group are 
otherwise spoken of as hia ehildren. The estabUshment of 
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male deacent is tlms facilitatcd. Simxiltaneously thcre is 
apt to come acknowledged supremacy of tlie eklest son. The 
first to give aid to the father; the first to reach manhood; the 
xirst likely to marry and have children ; he is usually the one 
on whom the powers of the father devolve as he declines and 
dies. Hence the average tendency through successive 
generations will he for the. eklest male to become head of 
the increasing group; alike as family ruler and political 
ruler — the patriarch. 

At the ßame time indnstrial co-operation is fostered. 
Savages of the lowest types get roots and berries, shell-fish, 
vermin, small animals, etc., without Joint action. Among 
those who have reached the advanced hunting stage and 
capture large animals, a considerable combination is implied, 
though of an irregulär kind. But on rising to the stage in 
which flocks and herds have to be daily pastured and 
gnarded, and their products daily utilized, combined actions 
of many kinds are necessitated ; and under the patriarchal 
rule these become regularized by apportionment of duties. 
This co-ordination of functions and consequent mutual de- 
pendence of parts, condiices to consolidation of the group as 
an organic whole. Gradually it becomes impracticable for 
any member to live by himself : deprived not only of the 
family aid and protection, but of the food and clothing 
yielded by the domesticated animals. So that the industrial 
arrangements conspire with the governmental arrangements 
to produce a well-compacted aggregate, intemally coherent 
and extemally marked off definitely from other aggregates. 

This process is furthered by disappearance of the less- 
developed. Other things equal, those groups which are 
inost subordinate to their leaders will succeed best in battle, 
Other things equal, those which, submitting to commands 
longer, have grown into larger groups, will also thus benefit 
And other things equal, advantages will be gained by those 
in which, under dictation' of the patriarcli, industrial Co- 
operation has been rendered efficient. So that by survival 
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of tlie fittest among paatoral groups stniggUng for exiatence 
with one another, those which obedience to tlieir heads and 
niutual depeodeace of parta bave made the atroiigeat, will be 
those to sprcad ; aud ia couise of tiine the patriarclial type 
will tlius becorne well marked. Not, indeed, that entire 
diaappearance of less-organized gioups must result; since 
itjgions fuvoiu'able to the proeess descdbed, facilitate survival 
of a few smaller lioi'des, pui'suiiig Uvea more predatoiy and 
less paatoral. 

Mark next how, under these circumatanceä, there arise 
certain armngements respectiiig ownership. That divisioii 
of goods which ia pre-supposed by iudividualization of pra- 
perty, cauuot be canied für without appliaiices unknowa to 
Bavage life. Measures of time, measures of quautity, tuGOSurea 
of value, are required. Wlieu, from the primitive appro- 
priafcion of things foimd, caught, or made, we pa33 to the 
acquisition of thiiiga by barter and by service, we see that 
approxiinate equality of value between the exchaiiged tliinga 
ia implied ; and in the absence of recognized equivalence, 
which must be exceptional, there will be great reaistance 
to barter. Amoug savagcs, theiefore, property extends but 
little beyond the thinga a man caii procure for himaelf. 
Kindred obstaclea occur in the pastoral gronp. How caa 
tlie value of the labour contributed by each to the common 
weal be measured ? To-day the cowherd can feed hia cattle 
close at band ; to-morrow he muat drive them far and get 
back late. Hero the ahepherd teiids hia flock in rieh 
pasture ; and in a reglon next visited the slieep disperse in 
search of *Kinty food, and he haa great trouble in getting 
in the strayed onea. No acxouuts of labour spent by either 
can be kept; nor ore there current rates of wagea to give 
ideas of their respective claima to shares of produce. The 
work of the daugbter or the bond-woman, who milka and 
who fetchea water, now from a well at band and now from 
one further off, vaiies from day to day ; and ita worth, aa 
compared with the woitha of otber works, cannot be kuown 
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So with tlio preparation of skins, the making of clothing, the 
dcttiiig ap of tents. All theso miscellaneous Services, differ- 
ing in arduousness, duration, skill, cannot be paid for in 
money or produce while tliere exista neither currency noi 
market in which the relative values of articles and laboura 
may be established by competition. Doubtless a bargain for 
Services rudely estimatcd as worth so many cattle or sheep, 
may be entered into. But beyond tlie fact that this form of 
payment, admitting of but very rough equivalenee, cannot 
conveniently be carried out with all membera of the group, 
thero is the fact that even supposing it to be carried out, the 
members of the group cannot separately utilize their respec- 
tive portions. . The sheep have to be herded together: it 
would never do to send them out in small divisions, each 
requiring its attendant Milk must be dealt with in the 
mass — could not without great loss of labour be taken by so 
many separate milkmaids and treated afterwards in separate 
portions. So is it throughout. The members of the group 
naturally fall into the System of giving their respective 
labours and satisfying from the produce their respective 
wants. The patriarch, at onc3 family-head, director of 
industry, owner of the group and its belongings, regulates 
the labour of his dependents ; and, maintaining them out 
of the common stock which results, is restrained in his dis- 
tribution, as in his conduct at large, only by custon^ and by 
the prospect of resistance and secession if he disregards too 
far the average opinion. 

The mention of secession introduces a retnaining trait of 
the patriarchal group. Small societies, mostly at enmity 
with surrounding societies, are anxious to increase the 
numbers of their men that they may be strenger for war. 
Hence not infrequently female infanticide, to facilitate the 
rearing of males ; hence in some places, as in parts of Af rica, 
a woman is forgiven any amount of irregularity if she bears 
many children ; hence the fact that among the Hebrews 
barrenness was a reproach, This wish to streugthen itself by 
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edding to its fighting; member», leada each gmup to welcome 
fugitives from other groups. Everywhere and ia all times, 
there goes on desertion — sometimes of rebela, Bometimes of 
criminals. Stories of feudal ages, t«Iling of knighta and men- 
at-arms who, being ill-treated or in danger of puniahment, 
escape and take aervice witli otlior prinees or nobles, remiud 
na of what goes on at tlie present day in various parts of 
Africa, wliere tlie dependeuts of a chief who treata tliem too 
liarsbly leave bim and joia some neigbbouring cbief, and of 
what goes on among such wandering tribes as tbe Coroadoa, 
membera of wliicli join now one borde and now another as 
inipulae prompta. And tliat witli pastoral peoples tbe liko 
ODcurs, we have direct evidence. Pallas teils us of the 
Kalmucks and Mongols tbat men oppressed by their cbief, 
desert and go to other ehiefs. Occasionally occniring 

everywhere, this fleeing from tribe to tribe entails ceremonies 
of in Corporation if the strauger is of fit nink and worth — 
excbango of names, mingling of portions of blood, etc. — by 
■which he is supposed to be niado one in nature with those he 
has joined. What happens wben tbe group, iustead of being 
of the buuting type, is of the patriarchal type 1 Adoption 
into the tribe now becomes adoption into tho family. Tho 
two being one — the family being otberwise called, as in 
Hebrew, " the tent" — political incorporatiou is the same thing 
as domestic incorporation. And adoption into tlie family, 
thus cstablished as a sequence of primitive adoption into tha 
tribe, long persists in the derived societiea wben ita original 
meaning is lost 

And now to test tbis Interpretation, Distinct in nature as 
aie sundry races leading pastoral lives, we find that they 
have evolved tliis social type when subject to these particular 
conditions. That it was the type among early Semites does 
not need saying; they, in fact, having largely served to 
exemplify its traits. That tbe Aryans duriiig their nomadic 
Btage displayed it, is implied by the account given above of 
Sir Henry Mame's investigations and inferences. We find it 
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a^-jaiu among the llon^^olian peoples of Asia ; and again 
ainong wliolly allen peoplea iuliabiting South Africa. Of the 
Hüttentots, who, exclusively pastoral, difler from the neigh- 
bouring Bechuauas and Kaffirs in not cultivating the seil at 
all, we learn tliat all estates " descend to the eldest son, or, 
wliere a son is wanting, to the next male relation;" and an 
eklest son may after his father's death retain his brothera and 
sisters in a sort of slavery. Note, too, that among the neigli- 
bouring Damaras, who, also exclusively pastoral, are unhke 
in the respect that kinship in the female line still partially 
survives, patriarchal Organization, whether of the family or 
the tribe, is but little developed, and the Subordination small ; 
and further, that among the Kaffirs, who though in large 
measure pastoral are partly agricultural, patriarchal rule, 
private and public, is qualifiei 

It would be unsafe to say that under no other conditions 

than those of the pastoral State, does this family-type occur. 

We have no proof that it may not arise along with a direct 

transition from the hunting life to the agricultural life. But 

it seems that usually this direct transition is accompanied by 

a different set of changes. Where, as in Polynesia, pastoral 

life has been impossible, or where, as in Peru and Mexico, we 

have no reason to suppose that it ever existed, the political 

and domestic arrangeraents, still characterized much or little 

by the primitive System of descent in the female line, have 

acquired qualified forms of male descent and its concomitant 

arrangements ; but they appear to have done so under 

pressure of the influences which habitual militancy main- 

tains. We have an indication of this in Gomara's Statement 

re.^pecting the Peruvians, that "nephews inberit, and not 

sons, except in the case of the Yncas." Still better are we 

shown it by sundry African states. Among the Coast 

Negroes, whose kinships are ordinarily through females, 

and whose various societies, variously governed, are most of 

them very unstable, male descent has been established in 

some of the kingdoms. The Inland Negroes, too, similarly 
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retaining as a rule descent in tlie female lioe, alike in tbo 
State and in tlie family, have acquired in their public and 
private arrangöiuents, some traits akin to thoae derived 
from the patriarchal System ; and tlie like ia the caae iß 
Congo. Further, in the powerful kingdom of Daliomey, 
wliere the monarchy has beconie stable and absolute, male 
succession and primogeniture are completely established, 
and in the less-despotically govemed Aahanti, pai-tially 
established. 

But whether the patriarchal type of family does or doea 
not arise under other conditions, we may safely say that the 
pastoral life is most favourable to development of it. From 
the general laws of evolution it is a corollary that there goes 
on integration of any group of like unita, simultaneonsly 
exposed to forces that are like in kind, aiuonnt, and direc- 
tion {First Prindples, §5 163, 168) ; and obvioualy, the 
membera of a wandering family, kept together by Joint in- 
terests and jointly in anti^nism with other such familiett, 
will become more integraied than the membera of a family 
associated with other familiea in a primitive tribe; since in 
thia the Joint interests are largely tribal. Just aa a larger 
social aggregate becomes coherent by the co-operation of its 
membera in contiict wiLh neighbouring like aggregates; so 
does thia smallest social t^gregate conatitutcd by the nomadic 
horde. Of the differentiations which simultaneonsly arise, 
the aame may be aaid. As the government of a laiger 
Society ia evolved during its ßtruggles with other auch 
Bocieties ; so is the government of this smallest society: 
And as here the society and the family are one, the develop- 
ment of the regulative structure of the society becomea the 
development of the regulative family-atructure. Moreover, 
aualogy suggests that the higher oi^nization given by thia 
discipline to the fiimily-group, makes it a better componeiit 
of societies afterwarda formed, than are family-groupa which 
have not passed through this discipline. Already we have 
Seen that fireat nations arise only by aggregatiou and re- 
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aggregation. Small communities have first to acquire some 
consolidation and structure; then they admit of union 
into Compound communities, which, when well integrated, 
may again be compounded into still larger communities; 
and 60 on. It now appears that social evolution is most 
favoured when this process begins with the smallest groups — 
ihe families : such groups, made coherent and defihit« in the 
way described, and afterwards compounded and re-com- 
pounded, having originated the highest societies. 

An analogy between social organisms and individual 
organisms Supports this inference. In a passage from which 
I have already quoted a clause, Sir Henry Maine, using a 
metaphor which biology furnishes, says : — " All branches of 
human society may or may not have been developed from 
Joint families which arose out of an original patriarchal cell ; 
but, wherever the Joint Family is an Institution of an Aryan 
race, we see it springing from such a cell, and, when it dis- 
solves, we see it dissolving into a number of such cells : " 
thus implying that as the cell is the proximate component 
of the individual organism, so the family is the proximate 
component of the social organism. In either case, how- 
ever, this, though generally true, is not entirely true ; and 
the qualificatiou required is extremely suggestive, Low 
down in the animal kingdom exist creatures not possessing 
deiinite cell-structure — small portions of living protoplasm 
without limiting membranes and even without nuclei 
There are also certain types produced by aggregation of 
these ; and though it is now alleged that the individual com- 
ponents of one of the Compound Foraminifera have nuclei, 
yet they have none of the definiteness of developed cells. In 
types above these, however, it is otherwise: every ccel ente- 
rate, molluscous, annulose, or vertebrate animal, begins as a 
Cluster of distinct, nucleated cells. Whence it would seem 
that the tmdifferentiated portion of protoplasm constituting 
the lowest animal, cannot, by union with others such, fumish 
the basis for a higher animal ; and that the simplest aggregates 
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have to tecome defiiiitely developed before tbey can form by 
combination larger aggregates capable of miicli development 
Similarly with societiea Tribes in whicb tlie family ia vague 
and unsettled remain politically rüde. Stindry partially- 
civilized peoplea characterized by eome definiteness and co- 
herence of family structure, have attaiaed corresponding 
heighta of social structure. And tbe highest organizations 
have been reacbed by nations compounded out of family 
groups whicli had previously become well oi^nized. 

§ 320, And now, limiting our attention to these highest 
societies, we have to tliank Sir Henry Maine for sbowing ua 
the ways in wlnch many of tbeir ideaa, eustoms, laws, and 
arrangements, have been derived from those which charac- 
terized the patriarchal group. 

In all cases habits of life, when continued for many 
geuerations, mould the natiire ; and the resulting traditional 
beliefs and usages with the accompanying sehtiments, be- 
come diffieult to change. Hence, on passing from the 
wandering pastoral life to the settled agricultural life, the 
patriarchal type of family with its established traits, per- 
sisted, and gave its stamp to the social structures which 
gradually arose. As Sir Henry Maine says — " AU the larger 
groups which make up the primitive societies in which the 
patriarchal family occms, are Seen to be multiplications of 
it, and to be, in fact, themselves more or less formed on its 
luodel." The divisions which result becoraa distinct in 
varioua degrees. " In the Joint undivided family of the 
Hindoos, the stirpes, or stocka, wliich are only known to 
European law as branches of inheritors, are actual divisiona 
of the family, and live togetlier in distinct parts of the com- 
mon dwelling ; " and similarly in some parts of Europe. In 
the worda of another writer — "The Bulgarians, like the 
Bussian peasantry, adliere to the old patriarchal method, and 
fathera and married sona, with tbeir children "and children'a 
children, live under the same roof until the grandfathcr dies 
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As each son ia his turn gcts married, a new room ia added to 
the old building, until with the new generation there will 
often be twenty or thirty people living under the same roof, 
all paying obedience and respect to the head of the family." 
Further multiplication produces the village Community; in 
which the households, and in part the landed properties, 
have become distinct And then where larger populations 
arise, and difTercut Stocks are locally mingled, there aie 
formed such groups within groups as those constituting, 
among the Eomaus, the family, the house, and the tribe: 
common ancestry being in all cases the bond 

Along with persistence of patriarchal structures under 
new conditions, goes persistence of patriarchal principlea 
There is supremacy of the eldest male ; sometimes continu- 
ing, as in Roman Law, to the extent of life and death power 
over wifo and children. There long survives, too, the 
general idca that the ofTeuces of the individual are the 
offences of the group to which he belongs ; and, as a conse- 
quence, there survives the practice of holding the group 
responsible and inflicting punishment upon it There come 
the System of agnatic kiuship, and the adapted laws of in- 
heritance. And there develops the ancestor-worship in which 
there join groups of family, house, tribe, etc., that are large 
in Proportion as the ancestor is remote. These results, 
however, here briefly indicated, do not now concern us: 
they have to be treated of more as social phenomena than 
as domestic phenomena. 

But with one f urther general truth which Sir Henry Maine 
brings into view, we are concerned — the disintegration of the 
family. ** The unü of an ancient society was the Family," 
he says, and "of a modern society the Individual." Now 
excluding those archaic types of society in which, as we have 
Seen, the family is undeveloped, this generalization appears 
to be amply supported by facts ; and it is one of profound 
importanco, If, recalling the above suggestions respecting 
the genesis of the patriarchal family, we ask what must 
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happen wTien the caiises which joined in forming it are 
replaced by causea working in an opposite way, we shall 
understand why this chango haa taken place. In the lowest 
groups, whila there continuea co-operation in war and the 
chnse among individuals belonging to different stocka, tbe 
faniily remains vague and incoherent, and the individual in 
the Unit Eut when tbe imperfcctly-foTmed familiea wiLb 
their domestic animala severally become distinct groups— 
when the oo-oi^erations carried on are between individiiala 
domestically related es well aa socially related, then the 
family becomea defined, compact, organized; and its Con- 
trolling agency gaina strength beeause it ia at once parental 
and political. This Organization which the paatoral group 
gets by being at once family and aociety, and which is 
gradually perfected by conflict and survival of the fitteat, it 
carrieg into aettled life. But settled life entaila multiplica- 
tion into numeroua such groupa adjacent to one aootber ; and 
in tbeae changed circumstancea, each of the groupa is 
sheltered from eome of the actiona whicb originated its 
Organization, and exposed to other actiona which tend to 
disorganize it, Thoitgh there still arise quarrela among the 
multiplying familiea, yet, aa their blood-rclationship la now a 
familiär thought, which persists longer than it would have 
done had they wandered away from one another generation 
after generation, tho check to antagonism ia greater. 
Further, the worship of a common ancestor, in whicb they 
cau now more readily joiu at settled iatervala, acta as a 
restraint on their hatreds, and so holds them togetlier. Again, 
the family ia no longer liable to be separately attacked by 
enemies, but a number of adjacent families are simultaneously 
invaded and simultaneously resist : co-operation among them 
is induced. Throngbout subsequent atagea of social growth 
thia co-operation increages ; and the famüiea jointly exposed 
to like extemal forces tend to integrate. Already we have 
Seen that hy a kindred process such communitiea ea (tibes, 
as feudal lordships, as small kingdoms, become united into 
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larger communities ; and that along with the union caused 
l)y co-operation, piimarily for oifeuce and defence and sub- 
Bequently for other purposes, there goes a gradual oblitera- 
tion of the divisions between tbem, and*a substantial fusiozL 
Here we recogoize tbe like process as taking place with these 
smallest groiips. Quite harmonizing with tkis 

general interj>retation are the special interpretations which 
Sir Henry Maine gives of the decline of the Patria Potestas 
among the Bomans. He points out how father and son had 
to perform their civil and military functions on a footing of 
equality whoUy unlike their domestic footing ; and how the 
consequent separate acquisition of authority, power, spoils, 
etc., by the son, gradually undermined the patemal despotism. 
Individuais of the family, no longer working together only in 
their unlike relations to one another, and Coming to work to- 
gether under like relations to State-authority and to enemies, 
the public co-operation and Subordination grew at the expense 
of the private co-operation and Subordination. And in the 
large aggregates eventually formed, industrial activities as well 
as militant activities conduced to this result In his work 
Through Bosnia and the HerzegöviTia, Mr. Evans, describing the 
Sclavonic house-communities, which are dissolving under the 
stress of industrial competition, says — " The truth is, that the 
incentives to labour and economy are weakened by the sense 
of personal iuterest in their results being sub-divided." 

And now let us note the marvellous parallel between this 
change in the structure of the social organism and a change 
in the structure of the individual organisnu We saw that 
definite nucleated cells are the components which, by aggre- 
gation, lay the foundations of the higher organisms ; in the 
same way that the well-developed simple patriarchal groups 
are those out of which, by composition, the higher societies 
are eventually evolved. Here let me add that as, in the 
higher individual organLsms, the aggregated cells which form 
the ejnbryo, and for some tinie retain their separateness, 
gradually give place to structures in which the cell-form is 
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mnaked and almost lost ; so ia the social organtsm, the family 
groQpa and Compound family groups wliicli were the original 
componenta, eventually lose their distingnisbableuess, and 
there ariae structures fornied of mingled individuala belonging 
to many different Stocks. 

5 321. A question of great intereat, whicti has immediate 
bearings on policy, remains — Is there any Hrait to tliis dia- 
integration of the family ? 

Already in tlie more advanced nations, that procesa which 
dissolved the larger faniily-aggregates, dissipating the tribe 
and the gena and leaving ooly the family proper, has long 
been completed ; and already there liave taken place partial 
disintegrations of the family proper. Along with changcs 
which aubatituted individiial reaponaibility lor family re- 
aponsibility in respect of offences, have gone chaugea which, 
in some degree, have absolved the family from responaibiüty 
for its membera in oüier respects. When by Poor Laws 
public Provision was made for cliildren whom their parenta 
did not or could not adequately support, aociety in eo faf 
assumed family-functions ; as also when undertakiiig, in a 
meaaure, the Charge of parenta not supported by their cliil- 
dren. Legislation has of late fiirther relaxed family-bonds 
by relieviug parenta from tbe care of their children's minda, 
and replacing education undei parental direction by educa- 
tion under governmental direction ; and where the appointed 
autboiitiea have found it needful partially to clothe neglected 
children before they could be taught, and even to whip cliil- 
dren by police agency for not going to achool,* they have 
still further aubstituted national lesponsibility for the re- 
Bponsibility of parenta. Thia recogiiition of the individual, 
rather than the famiiy, aa the social nnit, baa indeed now 
gone so far that by mauy the paternal duty of the State 
is assumed aa self-evidcnt ; »nd ciiminals are called " oux 
failurea." 

• Set Timn, 28ib Feb,, 187?. 
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Are these disintogrations of the family parts of a normal 
progress? Are we on onr way to a condition like that 
reached by sundry Socialist bodies in America and elsewhere? 
In these, along with Community of property, and along with 
something approaching to commnnity of wives, there goes 
Community in the care of offspring: the family is entirely 
disintegrated. We have made sundry Steps towards such aa 
Organization. Is the taking of those wliich remain only a 
matter of time ? 

To this question a distinct answer is fumished by those 
biological generalizations with which we set out. In Chap. II 
were indicated the facts that, with advance towards the 
highest animal types, there goes increase of the period during 
which offspring are cared for by parents ; that in the human 
race parental care, extending throughout childhood, becomes 
elaborate as well as prolonged ; and that among the highest 
members of the highest races, it continues into early man- 
hood : providing numerous aids to material welfare, taking 
precautions for moi*al discipline, and employing complex 
agencies for intellectual culture. Moreover, we saw that 
along with this lengthening and strengthening of the solici- 
tude of parent for child, there grows up a reciprocal solicitude 
of child for parent. Among even the highest animals of 
sub-human types, this aid and protection of parents by off- 
ßpring is absolutely wanting. In the lower human races it 
is but feebly marked — aged fathers and mothers being here 
killed and there left to die of starvation; and it becomes 
gradually more marked as we advance to the highest civilized 
races. Are we in the course of further evolution to reverse 
all this ? Have those parental and filial bonds which have 
been growing closer and strenger during the latter stages of 
organic development, become untrustworthy ? and ia the 
social bond to be trusted in place of them ? Are the intense 
feelings which have made the fulfilment of parental duties a 
source of high pleasure, to be now regarded as valueless ; and 
is the sense of public duty to children at large, to be culti- 
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vated by cacli man anJ woman aa a senttmeTit letter and 
more efficieut than the parental instincts and sympatliiea ? 
Possibly Father Noyes and liia disciplea at Oneida Creek, 
will say Tea, to each of tliese questions ; but probably ff w 
cthers will join in the Yes — even of the many who ate in 
conaistency bound to join. 

So far from expecting disintegration of the family to go 
further, we have reason to snapect that it hos already gona 
too far. Probably the rhythra of change, conforming to ita 
nsual law, has carried us from the one extreme a long way 
towards the other extreme ; and a retum movement is to ba 
looked for. A suggestive parallel may be named. In early 
stnges the only parental and filial kinship formally recog- 
nized waa that of mother and child ; after which, in the slow 
course of progress waa reached the doctrine of exclusive male 
kitiship — the kinship of child to mother being ignored ; after 
which there came, in another long period, the Establishment 
of kinship to both. Similarly, from a State in whish family- 
groupa wcre alone recognized and individuals ignored, we ara 
moving towarda an opposite state in which ignoring of the 
faraily and recognition of the individual goea to the extreme 
of making, not the mature individual only, the social nnit, 
but also the immatura individual ; from which extreme wo 
may expect a recoil towarda that medium atate in which there 
has becn fiually lost the Compound family-group, while there 
is a renovation of the family-group proper, composed of 
parents and ofTspring. 

5 322. And here we come in sight of a truth on which 
politicians and phüanthropista wouM do well to ponder. The 
ealvation of every aociety, as of every apeciea, depends on the 
maintenance of an abaolute Opposition between the regime of 
tlie family and the regime of the State. 

To aarvive, every species of creature must fulfil two con- 
flicting requirements. During a certain period each member 
niust receive benefita in proportion to ita incapacity. After 
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tliat period, it must receive benefits in proportion to ita 
capacity. Observe tlie bird fostering its young or the 
mammal rearing ita litter, and you see that imperfection 
and inability are rewarded ; and that as ability increases, the 
aid given in food and warmth becomes less, Obviously this 
law that the least worthy shall receive most aid, is essential 
89 a law for the immature : the species would disappear in a 
generation did not parents conform to it. New mark what 
is, contrariwise, the law for the mature. Here individuals 
gain benefits proportionate to their merits. The streng, the 
swift, the keen-sighted, the sagacious, profit by their respec- 
tive superiorities — catch prey or escape enemies as the case 
may be. The less capable thrive less, and on the average of 
cases rear fewer offspring. The least capable disappear by 
failure to get food or from inability to escape. And by this 
process is maiutained that quality of the species which 
enables it to survive in the striiggle for existence with other 
species. There is thus, during mature life, a reversal of the 
principle that mied during immature life. 

Already we have seen that a society Stands to its Citizens 
in the same relation as a species to its members (§ 277) ; and 
the truth which we have just seen holds of the one holds of 
the otlier, The law for the undeveloped is that there shall 
be most aid where there is least merit The helpless, useless 
infaut, extremely exiycant, must from hour to hour be fed, 
kept warm, amused, exercised. As fast as, during childhood 
and boyhood, the powers of self-preservation increase, the 
attentions requircd and given become less perpetual, but still 
have to be grcat. Only with approach to maturity, when 
Bome value and efficiency have been acquired, is this policy 
considerably qualified. But when the young man enters 
into the battle of life, he is dealt with after a contrary 
systenu The general principle now is that his reward shall 
be proportioned to his value. Though parental aid, not 
abruptly ending, may soften the effects of this social law, yet 
the mitigation of them is but slight; and, apai-t from parental 
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aid, thia aocmt law is tut in a small degree traversed by 
private generosity. Tlien in siibsecjuent years wlien parental 
aid has ceased, the stres3 of the struggle becomes greater, 
and the adjustmeiit of prosperity to efficiency more 
rigorous. Clearly with a society, as witb a species, survival 
dßpenda on coDformity to both of these antagoDist priniiiples. 
Import into tbe family tbe law of the society, and let chil- 
dien from infancy upwards bave life-siistaiuing supplies pro- 
portioned to tbeir ]ire-3nst:iining laboura, and the Bociety 
disappears fortbwith by death of all its young. Import into 
the society the law of the family, and let tiie life-austaiiiiiig 
supplies be great in proportion as tbe life-anstaining labours 
are small, and tlie society decays from increase of its least 
wortby membcrs and decrease of its most wortliy memhers. 
It fails to hold its own in the atruggle witb otber societies, 
wliich allow play to the natural law that prosperity sball vary 
as efficiency. 

Hence the nocessity of maintaining this cardinal distinc- 
tioit between tbe ethics of the Family and the ethics of the 
State. Hence the fatal result if family disintegration goes so 
far that family-policy and state-policy bccome confused. 
Unqualified generosity must remain the principle of the 
family wliile oflspving are passing through their early stagea ; 
and generosity increasingly qualified by justice, must remain 
its principle as offapring are approaching maturity. Con- 
versely, tbe principle of the society, guiding the acts of 
Citizens to one anotiier, must ever be, justice, qualified by auch 
generosity as their several natures prompt ; joined with un- 
qualified justice in tbe corporate acts of the society to its 
members, However fitly in the battle of life among adults, 
tho proportioning of rewards to merits may be tempered by 
private sympathy in favour of the inferior; nothing but evil 
can result if this proportioning is so interfercd witb by public 
arranyements, that demerit prolits at tbe expense of merit 

S 323. And now to sum up the several conclusions, related 
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thoiigh hcterogencous, to whicli our survey of the family has 
bronght us. 

That there are connexions between polygyny and the mili- 
tant type and between monogamy and the industrial type, 
we found good evidence. Partly the relation between mili- 
tancy and polygyny is entailed by the stealing of women ia 
wai ; and partly it is entailed by the mortaüty of males and 
resulting surplus of females where war is constant. In socie- 
ties advanced enoiigh to have some industrial Organization, 
the militant classes remain polygjmous, while the industrial 
classes become generally monogamous ; and an ordinary trait 
of the despotic ruler, evolved by habitual militancy, is the 
possession of many wives. Further, we found that even in 
European history this relation, at first not manifest, is to be 
tracei Conversely, it was shown that Ath development of 
industrialism and consequeut approach to equality of the 
scxes in numbers, monogamy becomes more general, because 
extensive polygyny is rendered impracticable. We saw, too, 
that there is a congruity between that compulsory co-operation 
which is the organizing principle of the militant type of 
Society, and that compulsory co-operation characterizing the 
polygynous household ; while with the industrial type of 
Society, organized on the principle of voluntary co-operation, 
there harmonizes that monogamic union which voluntary 
domestic co-operation presupposes. Lastly, these relation- 
ships were clearly shown by the remarkable fact that in 
different parts of the world, among diflTerent races, there are 
simple societies in other respects unadvanced, which, quite 
exceptional in being peaceful, are also exceptional in being 
monogamia 

Passing to the social aspects of the family, we examined 
certain current theories. These imply that in the beginning 
there were settled marital relations, which we have seen is 
not the fact ; that there was at first descent in the male line, 
which the evidence disproves ; that in the earliest groups 
there waA definite Subordination to a head, which is not a 
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mistainable proposition. Fuvther, the contained assumptiona 
that originally there was an innato seiitimeiit of filial obedi- 
ence, giving a root for patriarchal authority, and that origi- 
nally family coiinexion affurded the only reason for political 
combination, are at variance with accounts given us of the 
UQcivilized. Becoguizing tbe tact that to understand tbe 
higbei forma of the family we must trace them up from those 
lowest forms Bccompanying the lowest social State, wo saw 
Low, in a small separated group of persoDS old and youug, 
lield together by some kinsliip, there was, under the circum- 
stances of pastoral life, an establishiug of male descent, an 
increasing of cobesion, of Subordination, of co-operation, 
iiidustrial and defensive ; and tliat acquii-ement of stnicture 
beeame relatively easy, because domestic government and 
social government beeame identicaL Hence the genesis of a 
simple Society roore developed tlian all preceding simple 
societies, and belter ütted for the composition of higiiet 
societies. 

Thus originated under special conditions, the patriarchal 
group with its adapted ideas, sentiments, customs, arrange- 
ments, dividiug in successive generations into sub-gronps 
wbich, held together in larger or smaller Clusters according as 
the environmcnt favoured, carried its Organization with it 
into tbe settlcd state ; and tlio efTicicnt co-ordination evolved 
witbin it, favoured efficient co-ordination of tbe larger socie- 
ties formed by aggregatiou. Tbough, as we are sbowu by 
partially-civilized kingdoma existing in Africa and by extiuct 
American Itingdoms, primitive gronps of less evolved struc- 
tures and chai-acterized by another type of family, may form 
Compound societies of considerable size and complexity ; ytt 
tbe patriarclial group with its higher family-type is induc- 
tively proved to be that out of which the largest and moat 
advanced societies ariso. 

Into communities produced by multiplication of it, the 
patiiarcbal group, carrying its supremacy of tbe eldest male, 
its System of inbeiitance, its laws of propeity, its jotnt 
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worship of tlie common ancestor, its blood-feud, its complete 
subjection of women and chilJren, long retains its individu- 
ality. But \frith these communities as with communities 
otlierwise constituted, combined action slowly leads to fusion; 
the lines of division become graduallj less marked ; and at 
leiigtb, BS Sir Henry Maine shows, societies which have the 
family for their unit of composition pass into societies which 
have the individual for their unit of composition. 

This disintcgiation, first sepavating Compound family 
groups into simpler ones, eveutually affects the simplest: 
the members of the family proper, more and more acquire 
individual claims and individual responsibilities, And this 
wave of change, conforming to the general law of rhythm, 
has in modern nations partially dissolved the relations of 
domestic life and substituted for them the relations of social 
life. Not simply have the individual claims and responsi- 
bilities of yuung adults in each family, come to be recognized 
by the State; but the State has, to a cousiderable degree, 
usurped the parental functions in respect of children, and, 
assuming their claims upon it, exercises coercion over them. 

On looking back to the general laws of life, however, and 
observing the essential contrast between the principle of 
family life and the principle of social life, we conclude that 
this degree of family disintegration is in excess, and will 
hereafter be followed by partial le-integration. 



CH AFTER X. 
THE STATUS OP WOMES. 

S 324. Terraps in no way is the moral progress of man- 
kind iiiore clearly shown, than by contrasting tlie positioa of 
women araong savages with their position amoug the most 
advanced of the civilized. At tlie oiie extreme a treatment 
of them cniel to the utraoat degree bearable ; and at tbe othef 
extreme a treatment which, iu some direi;tions, givea them 
precedence over men. 

The only limit to the hnitality women are subjected to by 
men of the loweat racea, is their inability to live and propa- 
gate under greater. Clearly, ill-uaage, under-Eeediiig, and 
over-working, may be pualied to an extcnt which, if not 
immediately fatal to the women, incapacitates them for 
rearing children enougli to maintain the popnlatinn; and 
disappearance of tbe eociety foUows. Both directly and 
indirectly such excess of harshness disables a tribe from 
holding its own against othcr tribes ; sinee, hesides greatly 
augmentJng tLe mortality of children, it causes inadequate 
iiutrition, and therefore imperfect development, of thoss 
which Burvive. But short of this, there ia at firat no check 
to the tyranny which the Btronger sex exereises over the 
weaker, Stolen from another tribe, and perhaps stunned by 
a blow that ehe may not resist; not aimply beaten, but 
spcared ahont the limbs, when ehe diapleases her savage 
owner ; forced to do all the dradgery and bear all the hurdens, 
wiiile she haß to care for and carry about her childi-ca ; and 
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fecding on \i'hat is Icft after tlie man has done ; the woman'a 
Bufferiügs are carried as far as consists with survival of her- 
seif and her ofifspring. 

It seems not improbable that by its actions and reactions, 
this treatment makes tlicse relations of the sexes difficiilt to 
change ; since chronic ill-usage produces physical inferioritj 
and physical inferiority tends to exclude those feeliiigs which 
might check ill-usage. Very generally among the lower 
races, the females are even more unattractive in aspect than 
the males. It is remarked of the Puttooahs« whose man are 
diminutive and whose womcn are still more so, that " the men 
are far from being handsome, but the palm of ugliness must 
be awardcd to the women. The latter are hard-worked and 
appareutly ill-fed." Of the inhabitants of the Corea, Gützlaff 
gays — '* the females are very ugly, whilst the male sex is one 
of the best formed of Asia . . . women are treated like 
beasts of bürden." And for the kindred conti'ast habitually 
found, a kindred cause may habitually be assigned: the 
antithetical cases furnished by such uncivilized peoples as 
the Kalmucks and Khirghiz^ whose women, less hardly used, 
are better looking, yielding additional evidence. 

We must not, however, conclude that this low staius of 
women among the rudest peoples, is caused by a callous selfish- 
ness existing in tho males and not equally existing in the 
females. When we learn that where torture of enemies is the 
custom, the women out-do the men — when we read of the 
cruelties perpetrated by the two female Dyak chiefs described 
by Brooke, or of the horrible deeds which Winwood Ileade 
narrates of a blood-thirsty African queen ; we are shown 
that it is not lack of will but lack of power which prevents 
primitive women from displaying natures equally brutal 
with those of primitive men. A savageness common to the 
two, necessarily works out the results we see under the con- 
ditiuns. Let us look at these results more closely. 

§ 325. Certain anomalies may first be noticei Even 
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among the ruJest men, whose ordinary behaviour to their 
women is of tlie worst, prednminance of women is not ub- 
known. Snow says of the Fuegiana that he has "seen ono 
of the olllest women exercising aiithority over the rest of her 
people ;" and of the Australiana Mitchell says that old men 
and even old women exercise great euthority. Then we 
have the fact that among various peoples who hold the^r 
women in degraded positions.tlierc neverthelesa occur femalu 
rulers; as among the Battas in Sumatra, aa in Madagascar, 
and aa in the above-named African kingdom. Possibly thia 
anomaly resiilts frora tlie System of deacent in the female 
line. For though under that syatem, property and power 
usually devolve on a sister'a male childre»; yet aa, occa- 
eionally, there is only one sister and ahe has no male children, 
the elevation of a daughter may sometimea resulL Even as 
I write, I find, on looking into the evidence, a significant 
esample. Dcscribing the Haidalis, Bancroft says : — " Among 
neai'ly all of thcm rank is nominally hereditary, for the most 
part by the female Une. . . , Femalea often posseas the rigfat 
of cbieftainship." 

But leaving exceptional facta, and looking at the average 
facts, we find these to be just auch aa the greater strength of 
men must producc, during stages in which the race has not 
yet acquired the Ligher sentiments. Numeroua examplea 
already cited, sliow that at fii-st women are regarded by men 
aimply as property, and continue to be so regai-ded throngli 
several later stages : they are valued ns domeatic cattle. A 
Chippewayan chicf said to Hearne : — 

" Women were maJe for labour ; one of them can carry, or h»ul, a» 
much na Iwo men can da They also pitch our tenta, m&ke and meiul 
cur clothing, keep ua wann at night ; and, in fact, there is no such 
titing as travelLng auy cousiderable dislance, in thia country, nithout 



And thia ia the conception nsual not only among peoples so 
low as these, but among peoples considerably advanced. To 
repeat an Illustration quoted from Barrow, the woman "ia 
lier husband's ox, as a Katfir ouce said to me — ahe has beeii 
47 
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bought, he ars^ied, and mnst therefore labour ;" and to the 
like efifect is Shooter's Statement that a Kaffir who kills bis 
wife "can defend himself by saying — ^'I have bought her 
once f or all' ** 

As implied in such a defence, the getting of wives by 
abduction or by purchase, maintains this relation of tbe 
sexes. A woman of a conquered tribe, not killed but 
brought back alive, is naturally regarded as an absolute 
possession ; as is also one for whom a price has been paid. 
Commenting on tbe position of women among the Chibchas, 
Simon writ^s — '* I tliink the fact that the Indiana treat their 
wives so badly and like slaves, is to be explained by their 
liaving bought them." Fully to express the truth, however, 
we must rather say that the State of things, moral and social, 
implied by the trafi&c in women, is the original cause; since 
the will and welfare of a daughter are as much disregarded 
by the father who sells her as by the husband who buys her. 
The accounts of thcse transactions, in whatever society 
occurring, show this. Säle of his daughter by a Mandan, is 
"conducted on his part as a mercenary contract entirely, 
where he Stands out for the highest price he can possibly 
command for her." Among the ancient Yucatanese, "if a 
wife had no children, the husband might seil her, unless her 
father agreed to retum the price he had paid." In East 
Afiica, a girl's " father demands for her as many cows, cloths, 
and brass-wire bracclets as the suitor can afford. . • . Tbe 
husband may seil his wife, or, if she be taken from him by 
another man, he Claims her value, which is ruled by what 
she would fetch in the slave-market" Of course where 
women are exchangeable for oxen or other beasts, they ai'e 
regarded as equally without personal rights. 

The degradation they are subject to during phases of 
human evolution in which egoism is unchecked by altruism, 
is, however, most vividly shown by the transfer of a deceased 
man's wives to his relatives along with other property. 
Alracdy, in § 302, eundry examples of this have been given» 
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and many others might be afldecl, Amnng the MnpuchtSa 
*' a widow, by tlie death of her liusband, becomea her own 
mistress, unless he may have left grown-np sons by another 
viite, in which case slie becomea their common concubino, 
being regarded as a chattel naturally belonging to the heiij 
of the estate." 

Thus recognizing tbe tnith that as long es women con- 
tinue to be stolen or bought, their bumaa iudividnalitics 
are ignored, let U3 observe the division of labonr that results 
between the sexea; determined partly by tliis unqualified 
deapotiam of men and partly by tlie limitations which certain 
iucapacitics of women entaiL 

§ 326. The slave-class in a primitive aociety consists of 
the women; and the earlieat division of labour is that whicb 
arises between them nnd their mastera, Of courae nothing 
more ia to be expccted among euch low peoplea aa Tas- 
manians, Äustralians, Fuegiiins, Andamanese, Bitshmcn. 
Nor do we find aiiy advance in tliia respect made by the 
higher hunting racea, auch aa the Comancfaes, Chippewaa, 
Dacotahe. 

Of the occupationa thiis divided, the males pnt upon tho 
femalea whatever these are not disabled from doing by in- 
adequate strength, or agility, or skilL Wliile the mcn 
among the now-extinct Tasmaiiians added to the food only 
that fumished by the kangarona they chased, the women 
climbed treea for opossums, d\ig up roots with aticks, groped 
for shell-fish, dived for oystera, and fiahed, in addition to 
looking after their cliildren ; and there now exiats a kindrcd 
apportionment among the Fuegiana, Andamanese, Anstra- 
liiins. Where the food consista mainly of the greattx 
mammala, the men catch and the women carry. We read 
of the Chippewayans that "when the men kill any large 
beast, the women ara always sent to bring it to the teilt;" 
of the Comanches, that the women " often accompany theii 
husbanda in hunting. He kills the game, they butclier and 
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transport tLe meat, dress the skins, etc. ;" of the Esquimanx, 
tliat when the man Las " brought his booty to land, he 
troubles himself no further about it; for it would be a 
Stigma on bis character, if he so much as drew a seal out of 
the waten** Though, in these cases, an excuse made is that 
the exhaustion caused by the chase is great ; yet, when we 
read that the Esquimaux women, excepting the wood-work, 
" build the houses and tents, and though they have to carry 
stones almost heavy enough to break their backs, the man 
look on with the greatest insensibility, not stirring a finger 
to assist them,** we cannot accept the excuse as adequate. 
Further, it is the custoni with these low races, nomadic or 
semi-nomadic in their habits, to' give the females the task of 
transpoiting the baggage. A Tasmanian woman often haci 
piled on the other burdens ehe carried when tramping, 
"sundry spears and waddies not required for present 
Service;" and the like happens with races considerably 
higher, both semi-agricultural and pastorah A Damara's 
wife " carries bis things when he moves from place to place." 
When the Tupis migrat«, all the household stock is taken to 
the new abode by the females : " the husband only took hls 
weapons, and the wife . . . is loaded like a mule." Euu- 
merating their labours araong the aborigines of South Brazil, 
Spix and Maitius say the wives " load themselves . • . like 
beasts of bürden;" and Dobrizhoffer writes — ^"the luggage 
being all committed to the women, the Abipones travel 
armed with a spear alone, that they may be disengaged to 
fight or bunt, if occasion require." Doubtless the reason 
indicated in the last extract, is a partial defence for this 
pmctice, so general with savages when travelling; since, if 
surprised by ambushed enemies, fatal results would happen 
were the men not ready to fight on the instant. And possibly 
kuowledge of this may join with the force of custom in 
making the women themselves uphold the practice, as tliey 
do. 

On ascending to societies partially or wholly settled, and 
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a Httle more comple.i, \ve begin to find considf^rable diver- 
sities in the divjsions of labonr betweeu the sexeg, Usually 
the raen are the builders, but not always : the women erect 
the huts amoQg the Bechuanas, ICaffirs, Damaraa, as also do 
the women of the Outanataa, New Guinea ; and sometimes it 
ia the task of women to cut down trees, though nearly 
alwaja this business falla to the men. Anomaloua aa it 
scema, we are told of the Coroadoa, that " the cooking of the 
dinner, aa well aa keeping in the fire, is the businesa of tha 
men j" and tho like happena in Samoa : " the duties of cook- 
ing devolve on the men "—not excepting the chiefa. Mostly 
among the uncivüized and semi-civilized, trading ia done by 
the men, but not always. In Java, " the women alone attend 
the marketa and conduct all the businesa of buying and 
Helling." So, too, in Angola the women " buy, aeU, and do all 
other thinga which the men do in other coiintriea, whilst 
their husbands atay at home, and employ themselvea in 
apinning, weaving cotton, and such like efferainate buaineas." 
In ancient Peru there waa a like division : mea did the 
spinning and weaving, and women the field-work, Again, in 
Abyssinia " it is iufamy for a man to go to market to bny 
anytliing. He cannot carry water or bake bread ; but he 
muat wash the clothea belonging to both aexes, and, in thia 
function, the women cannot help liira." Ouee more, among 
certain Arabs "the females repudiate needlework entirely, 
the little they rec[iiire being performed by their huabands and 
brothere," 

Fiom a general aurvey of the facta, multitudinous and 
lieterc^eneons, thua briefly indicated, tlie only definita cou- 
chiEion appeara to be that men monopolize the occupations 
rcquiring both etrength and agility always available — war 
and the chase. Leaving undiscnssed the relative ätneaa of 
women at other times for fighting enemiea and pursuing 
wild animals, it is clear that during the child-bearing period, 
their ability to do eithcr of these things ia so far interfeicd 
with, both by pregnancy and by the suckling of infanta. 
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that they are practically excluded from them. Though the 
Dahomans with their army of amazons, show us that women 
niay be warriors ; yät the instance provea that women cau be 
waiTiors only by being practically unsexed; for, nominallj 
wives of the king, they are celibate, and any unchastity ia 
fataL But omitting those activities for which womeu are» 
during large parts of their Uvea, physically incapacitated, or 
into which they cannot enter in considetable numbers with- 
out fatally diminishing population, we cannot define the 
division of labour between the aexea, f urther than by saying 
that, before civilization begina, the stronger aex forcea the 
weaker to do all the drudgery ; and that along with social 
advance the apportionment, aomewhat mitigated in character, 
becomes variously apecialized under vavying conditions. 

Aa bearing on the cauaea of the mitigation, presently to 
be dealt with, we may here note that women are better 
treated where circumatancea lead to likenesa of occupationa 
between the aexea. Schoolcraft saya of the Chippewayans 
that " they are not remarkable for their activity as huntera ; 
which ia owing to the ease with which they anare deer and 
apear fish ; and these occupationa are not beyond the atrength 
of their old men, women, and boya; " and then he also aaya 
that " though the women are aa much in the power of the 
men aa other articlea of their property, they are always 
conaulted, and posaeas a very conaiderable influence in the 
traffic with Europeana, and other important concema." We 
read, too, that " among the Clatsopa and Chinooks, who live 
upon fish and roota, which the women are equally expert 
vith the men in procuring, the former have a rank and 
influence very rarely found among Indians. The females are 
permitted to speak freely before the men, to whom, indeed, 
they Bometimea addrcsa themselves in a tone of authority." 
Then, again, ** in the province of Cueha, women accompany 
the men, fighting by their aide an J sometimes even leading 
the van ; " and of thia same people Wafer aaya " their hua- 
bands are very kind and loving to them. I nevcr knew an 
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Indian beat hia ■wife, or give her any liard words." A 
kindred meaning ia traceable in a fact eupplied by tb« 
Dahomans, among whom, sanguiiiary aiid uttevly uiifeeling as 
they are, the participatioa of women with inen in war goe» 
along vith a social slalus much higlier than usual ; for 
Burtoa remarks that in Dahoraey " tlie woman is ofBcially 
Buperior, but under other conditions sbe still suffere from 
male arrogance." 

A probable furtliei cause of improvemeiit in the treatment 
of TFomen may here be noted. I refer to tlie obtainiug 
of wives by Services rendered, instead of by property paid. 
The practice which Hebrew tradition acqnaints us with in 
tlie case of Jacob, ptoves to be a widely diffused practice. 
It ia general with the Bhils, Gonda, and Hül-tribes ol 
Ilepaul ; it obtained in Java before Mahometanism was 
iutroduced ; it was common in ancient Peru and Central 
America; and among sundry existing American races it still 
occura. Obviously, a wife long laboiired for is likely to be 
more valued than one stoleD et bought. Obviously, too, the 
period of Service, during which the betrothed girl is looked 
apon as a future spouse, afTords room for the growtb of Bome 
feeling higher than the merely instiuctive — initiates some- 
thing approaching to the courtship and engagement of 
civilized peoplea, But the facts chiefly to be noted are — 
first, that tliis modification, practicable with difficulty among 
rüde predatory tribea, Ijecomes more practicable as there arise 
esCablialied industries afTording spherea in which Services 
may be rendered ; and, second, that it is the poorer membera 
of the Community, occupied in labourand unable to buy their 
wives, among wliom the Substitution of aervice for purohass 
will moat prevail: the implication being that this higher 
form of marriage into which the industrial class is led, 
developa along with the industrial type. 

Aud DOW we are introduced to the general. q;ieation — 
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What coniiexion ia tliere hetweeo the slatus of wcmen and 
the type of social orgaDization ? 

5 327. A partiftl answer was reached when wo concluded 
tlint tliere am natural associations between militaucy and 
polyfi^ny and between industrialism and monogniry. For 
as polygyny implies a low positinu of woraen, wliile nipno- 
ganiy is a pre-re<]iusite to a high position ; it follows tliat 
decrease of militnncy and increase of industrialism, are 
general conconiitanta of a riae in their position. This con- 
clusioQ appears also to be congruoua with the fact jnst 
observed. The tnith that among peoples otherwise inferior, 
the position of women is relativcly good where their occu- 
pations are nearly the same as tliose of men, seems allied 
to the wider truth that their position becomes good in Pro- 
portion üs warlike activities ate replaced by industrial activi- 
lies ; since, when the men fight while the women work, the 
difference of occupation is greater tlian when both are 
engaged in prodtictive labours, however unlike such labours 
niay be in kind. From general reasons for aUeging tbis con- 
nexion, let us now paas to special reasons. 

As it necded no marshalling of evidence to prove that the 
chronic militancy characterizing low simple tribes, habitually 
goes with polygyny ; ao, it needs no marshalling of evidence 
to prove that along with thia chronic militancy there goes 
brutal treatment of women. It will suffice if we glance at 
the converse cases of simple tribes which are exceptional in 
their industrialism and at the same time exceptional in tha 
higlier positions held by women among them. Even the 
rüde Todas, low as are tlie sexual relations implied by theh 
corabined polyandry and polygyny, and little developed as ia 
the industry implied by their semi-scttled cow-keeping hfe, 
fumish evidence. To the men and boys are left all the harder 
kinds of work, while tlie wives " do not even step out of doors 
to fetcL water or wood, which . , . ia brought to them by 
one of their husbands;" and tbis trait goes along with the 
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tmit of peacefulness end entire absenee of the militant type 
of social structure. StrikiiiR evidence ia furnislied by another 
of the Hill-tribes — the Bodo and Dhiraäh. We bave Been 
tliat among peoplea in low atages of cultiire, tbcse furnish a 
marked caae of non-militancy, absenee of the political Organi- 
zation which militancy developa, absenee of class-distinctiona, 
and presence of tbat volnntary exchange of eervicea implied 
by industrialism ; and of them, monogamoua aa alicady 
shown, we read — " The Bodo and Dbimala use their wivea 
and daughtera well ; treating them witli confidence and kind- 
neaa. They are free from all ont-door werk wbatever." Take, 
again, the Dyaka, who though not without tribal feuds and 
tbeir consequences, are yet without stähle chJeftainshipa and 
military Organization, are predominantly industrial, and have 
rights of individual property well developed. Though among 
the varietiea of them the custoraa differ soniewhat, yet the 
general fact is that the heavy ont^door work ia mainly done 
by the men, while the women are well treated and have con- 
aiderable privilegea. With their monogamy goes courtahip, 
and the girla choose their mat«3, St. John says of the.Sea 
])yaks that "husbands and wives appear to pass their livefl 
very agreeably togetber ;" and Brooke names Mukah aa a 
part of Borneo where the wivea close their doora, and will 
not receive their husbands, unless they procure fish. Then, 
as a marked caae of a simple Community having relatively 
high industrial Organization, with elected head, representa- 
tive Council, and the other concomitanta of tbe type, and who 
are described as " industrioua, honest, and peaee-loving," 
we have the Puebloa, who, with that monogamy which 
clinractenzes tbem, also ehow us a i'emarkably high ^atus of 
W(rmen. For among them not aimply ia there courtahip with 
exercise of choiee by girla — not aimply do we read tbat " no 
givl is forced to many agaiust her will, bowever eligible her 
Patents may consider the match;" but sometimes " the usual 
Order of coiirtship ia reveraed : when a girl ia dispoaed to 
many ehe doca not wait for a young man to propose to hei, 
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but selects one to her own liking and consults her father, 
who Visits the parents of the youth and acquaints them with 
his daughter's wishes." 

On turning from simple societies to Compound societies, 
we find two adjacent oues in Polynesia exhibiting a strong 
contrast between their social types as militant and industrial, 
and an equally strong contrast between the positions they 
respectively give to women. I refer to Fijians and Samoans. 
The Fijians show ns the militant structure, actions, and 
sentiments, in extreme forms. Under an unmitigated despo- 
tism there are fixed ranks, obedience the most profound, 
marks of Subordination amounting to worship ; there is a 
well organized army with its grades of officers ; the lower 
classes exist only to supply necessaries to the warrior 
classes, whose sole business is war, merciless in its character 
and accompanied by cannibalism. And here, along with 
prevalent polygyny, carried among the Chiefs to the extent 
of from ten to a hundred wives, we find the position of 
women such that, not only are they, as among the lowest 
savqges, " little better than beasts of bürden," and not only 
may they be sold at pleasure, but a man may kill and eat his 
wife if he pleases. Contrariwise, in Samoa the type of the 
regulating System has become in a considerable degree in- 
dustrial. There is representative government; chieftains, 
exercising authority under considerable restraint, are partly 
elective ; the Organization of industry is so far devcloped that 
there are journeymen and apprentices, payment for labour, 
and even strikes with a rudimentary trades-unionism. And 
here, beyond tbat improvement of women's stattis implied by 
limitation of their labours to tlie lighter kinds, there is the 
improvement implied by the fact that " the husband has to 
provide a dowry, as well as the wife, and the dowry of 
each must be pretty nearly of equal value," and by the fact 
that a couple who have lived together for years, make, at 
Separation, a fair division of the property. Of other 

Compound societies fit for comparison, I may name two in 
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America— -the Iroquois and the Araiicaninna. Though these, 
alike in degree of compoaition, were both formed by combina- 
tion in war against civilized invadera; yet, in their social 
fltructures, they differed in the respect thnt the Arauuaiiiana 
became decidedly militant in their regulative Organization, 
wliile tlie Iroquois did not give their regulative Organization 
the militant form ; for the governing agencies, general and 
local, were in the one personal and hereditary and in the 
other repi'eBentative. ^ow though tliese two peoples were 
much upon a par in the divisioa of labour between the sexea 
— the raen limiting themselves to war, the chase, and fishing, 
leaving to the womcn the laboiira of the field and the houae ; 
yet along with the freer political type of the Iroquois there 
went a freer doniestic type ; as shuwa by the facts that the 
women had separate proprietary ri^lita, tliat they took with 
them the children in cases of Separation, and that marriagea 
were arrauged by the mothera. 

The highest aocietiea, ancient and modern, are many of 
them rendered in one way or other unfit for comparisons. In 
eome cases the evidence is inadäquate; in some caaes,we 
ktiow not wbat the antecedents have been ; in some cases 
the facts have been coiifused by agglomeration of different 
societies ; aud in all cfmes the co-operating iofluences have 
increased in number. Conccrning the most ancient onea, of 
whioh we know least, we can do no more than say that the 
traita presented by them are not incansistent with tlie view 
here set forth. The Accadians, who before reaching 

that height of civjlization at wbich phonetic wiiting was 
achieved, must have existed in a scttled populous State for a 
vaat period, must have therefore had for a vaat period a con- 
siderable industrial Organization ; and it is probable that 
during such period, being powerful in comparison witb 
Wandering tribes around, their social life, little perturbed by 
enemies, was Buhstantially peaceful. Hence there is no in- 
congruity in the fact that they are shown by their records to 
have givcn their women a relatively high stalua. WJves 
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owned property, and the honouring of mothers was especially 
enjoined by their laws. ' Of the Egyptians somc- 

tliing similar may be said Tlieir earliest wall-paintings sbow 
US a people far advanced in arts, industry, observances, mode 
of life. The implication is irresistible that before the stege 
thus exhibited, there must have been a long era of rising 
civilizalion ; and their pictorial records prove that they had 
long led a life largely industriaL So that though the militant 
type of social structure evolved during the time of their con- 
ßolidation, and made sacred by their form of religion, con- 
tinued; yet industrialism had become an important factor, 
influencing greatly their social arrangements, and düfusing 
its appropriabe sentimente and ideas. Concomitantly the 
Position of women was relatively good, Though polygyny 
existed it was unusual ; matrimonial regulations were striet 
and divorce difficult; ** married couples lived in füll Commu- 
nity;" women shared in social gatherings as they do in our 
own societies ; in sundry respects they had precedence over 
men ; and, in the words of Ebers, " many other facts might 
be added to prove the high State of married life." 

Ancient Aryan societies illustrate well the relationship 
between the domestic rdgime and the political rigime. The 
despotism of an irresponsible head, which characterizes the 
militant type of structure, characterized alike the original 
patriarchal family, the Cluster of families having a common 
ancestor, and the united Clusters of families forming the 
early Aryan Community. As Mommsen describes him, the 
early Eoman ruler once in office, stood towards the Citizens 
in the same relation that the father of the family did to wife, 
children, and slaves. " The regal power had not, and could 
not have, any external checks imposed upon it by law : the 
master of the comnmnity had no judge of his acts within the 
Community, any more than the house-father had a judge 
within his household. Death alone terminated his power.** 
From this first stage, in which the political head was abso- 
lute« and absoluteness of the domestic head went to the 
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extent of life-And-death power over his wife, the odvance 
tow.trds a higher Status of vomen was doubtless, as Sir H. 
Maine contends, largely caused by that disintegration of tlie 
faniily which weiit along with the progresaing union of 
snialler Bocieties into lai^er ones effect«d by conquest. But 
tliough successful militancy tlius furthered female emaucipa- 
tion, it did 80 only by thereafter reducing the relative araount 
of militancy; and the emancipatioa was really aasociated 
with an average increase of industrial atnictiires and activi- 
tiea. As beTore pointed out, militancy is to be measured not 
80 much by auccess in war as by tlie oxtent to wliicb war 
occupies the male popuIation. Where all mea are warriors 
and the work is done entirely by woraeii, militancy is the 
gi-eatest, The introduction of a class of niales who, joiaing 
in productive labour, lay the basis for an industrial Organiza- 
tion, qualifies the militancy. And as fast as the ratio of the 
free industrial class to the militant class incrcasca, the total 
activities of the society must he regai'ded as more industrial 
and lesa militant, Othenviae, this truth is made manifest on 
observing that when many small hostile societies are con- 
Bolidated by triumph of the strongest, the amouat of fight- 
ing throughout the area occupied becomes less, though the 
conflicta now from time to time arlsing with neighbouring 
larger aggregates may be on a greater scala This is clearly 
Seen od cumparing the ratio of figliting men to popuIation 
among the early Eomans, with the ratio between the armies 
of the Empire and the number of pcople included in the 
Empire. And tbere is the further fact that the bolding 
together of these Compound and doubly-compound societies 
eveutually formed by conquest, and the efScient co-operation 
of their parts for military purposes, ilself implies an increased 
development of the industrial Organization. Vast armies 
carrying on Operations at the periphery of an extensive terri- 
tory, imply a large workiiig popuIation, a considei-able division 
of laboiir, and good appliances for tranaferring supplies : the 
Bustaining and distributing Systems must be well elaboralcd 
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1)efore great militant stractures can be worked. So that this 
disintegration of the patriarchal family, and conseqaent 
emancipation of women, which went along with growth of 
the Roman Empire, leally had for its concomitant a deYelop- 
meut of the industrial Organization. 

§ 328. In otlier ways a like relation of cause and effect is 
shown US during the progress of European sodeties since 
Eomau times. 

Bespecting the stattis of women in mediseval Europe, Sir 
Henry Maine says : — 

** There can be no Berious question that, in its nitimate resnlt, tbe 
disniption of the Boman Empire wasvery unfavourable to theperaonal 
and proprietary libertj of women. I purpoeely say * in its ultimate 
result,' in order to avoid a leamed oontroversy as to their position 
imder purelj Teutonic custonu)." 

New leaving open the question whether this conclusion 

applies beyond those parte of Europe in which institntions 

of Eoman origin were least aflected by those of Germanic 

origin, we may, I think, on contrasting the condition g! 

things before the fall of the Empire and the condition after, 

infer a connexion betweeu this decline in the steUits of women 

and a return to greater militancy. For while Borne domi- 

nated over the populations of large areas, there existed 

throughout them a State of comparative internal peace; 

whereas its failure to maintain Subordination was foUowed 

by universal warfare. And then, after that decline in tlie 

position of women which accompanied this retrograde 

increase of militancy, the subsequent improvement in their 

position went along with aggregation of small feudal 

governnients into larger ones; which had the result that 

within the Consolidated tcrritories the amount of dififused 

fighting decreased. 

Comparisons between the chief civilized nations as now 

existing, yield verifications. Note, first, the fact, significant 

of the relation between political despotism and domestic 

dospotism, that, according to Legouve, the first Napoleon 
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Said to the Cüiincil of State "un tnari doit avoir nn enipire 
absolu Bur les actioDS de sa femme ;" and sundiy provisions 
of the Code, as intei-preted by Pothier, cany out this dictum. 
Further, note that, according to the Vicomte de S^giir, the 
Position of womeo in France declined under the Empire; 
and " it was not only in the higher ranks that this nnllity 
of womea existed. . . , The habit of fighting fiUed men 
with a kind of pride and asperity which roade them oftcn 
forget even the regard which they owed to weakness." 
Fossing over lesa essential contrasts now preaented by the 
leading European peoples, and considering chiefly the itatns 
as displayed in the daily lives of the poor rather than tho 
rieh, it is manifest that the ma^ of women have harder lots 
vbere militant Organization and activity predominate, than 
they have where there a a predominance of industrial 
Organization and activity. The aequence observed by 
travellera in Afi-ica, that in proportion as the men arc 
occupied in war more labour falls on the women, is a 
sequence which both France and Gerraany show us. Social 
sustentation has to be achieved in sonie way; and the more 
malea are drafted off for military Service, ttie more females 
must be called on to fill their placea aa workers. Hence the 
extent to which in Germany women are occupied in rough 
out-of-door taska— digging, wbeeling, carrying burdens; 
hence the extent to which in France heavy field-operationg 
are shared in by women. That the Fnglish housewife ia leas 
a drudge than her German sister, that amoug shopkcepers in 
England she is not required to take so large a share in the 
business as she is among shopkeepers in France, and tliat in 
England the out-of-door work done by women is both smaller 
in quantity and lighter in kind than on the Continent, is 
clear; as it is clear that thia differenco is asaociated with a 
lessened demand on the male population for purposea of 
offence and defence. And then there may be added the fact 
of kiudred meaoing, that in the United Statea, where tili tlte 
Iste war the degree of miUtancy had been so small, and the 
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industrial type of social structure and action so predominant, 
women have reached a higher staius than anywhere eise. 

Evidence furnished hy existiug Eastern nations supports 
this view. China, with its long history of wars causiog 
consolidations, dissolutions, re-consohdations, etc., going back 
more than 2,000 years B.c., and continuing during Tatar and 
Mongol conquests to be militant in its activities, has, not« 
withstanding industrial growth, retained the militant type of 
structure; and absolutism in the State has been accom- 
panied by absolutism in the family, qualified in the one as 
in the other, only by the customs and sentiments wliich 
industrialism has fostered: wives are bought; concubinagd 
is common among the rieh; widows are sometiuies sold as 
coucubines by fathers-in-law ; and women join in hard work, 
sonietimes to the extent of being harnessed to the plough; 
while, nevertheless, this low Status is practically raised by a 
public opinion which checks the harsh treatment legally 
allowable. Japan, too, after passing through long periods of 
internal confliet, acquired an Organization completely mili- 
tant, under which political freedom was unknown, and then 
showed a simultaneous absence of freedom in the honsehold 
— ^buying of wives, concubinage, divorce at mere will of the 
husband, crucifixion or decapitation for wife's adultery; 
while, along with the growth of industrialism characterizing 
the later days of Japan, there went such improvement in tho 
legal Status of women that the husband was no longer 
aUowed to take the law into his own hands in case of 
adultery; and now, though women are occasionally seen 
using the flail, yet mostly the men *' leave their women to 
the lighter work of the house, and perform themselves the 
harder out-door labour." 

§ 329. It is of course diflBcult to generalize phenomena 
into the production of which enter factors so numerous and 
involved — character of race, religious belicfs, surviviug 
customs and traditions, degree of culture, eta ; and doubtless 
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the manj co-operating causes give riae to incongruities 
which qualify somewhat tbü conclusioa drawD. But, od 
summing up, we shall I think see it to be substantially true. 

The \east entangled evidence is that wliich mosb distiuctly 
presents this cooclusioD to na. Bememberiiig that nearly all 
simple uiicivilized Bociettes, having chronic feuds with 
their neighbours, are militant in their activities, and tliat 
tlieir women are extremely degraded in position, the fact 
that in the exceptional simple societics which are peaceful 
aud industrial, there is an exceptional elevation of women, 
almust alüiie sufficea as proof : neither race, nor creed, nor 
culture, being in these cases an aasignable cause. 

The connexions which we bave aeen exist between mili- 
tancy and polygyny and between industrialiam and mono- 
ganiy, exhibit the same truth nnder another aspect; since 
polygyny necessarily impliea a low atatus of women, and 
monogamy, it it doea not necessarily imply a high atatus, is 
an essential condition to a high statu». 

Furtlier, that approximate equalization of the eexes in 
numbers which results from diminishing militancy and in- 
creasing industrialism, conduces to the elevation of women; 
since, in pioportion as the supply of males available for 
canying ou social sustentation increases, the labour of 
social sustentation falls less beavily on the females. And it 
may be added that the societies in which tliese available 
males undertake the hardet labours, and so, relieving the 
females from undue physical tax, enable tbem to produce 
more and better ofFspring, will, other thinga equal, gain in the 
etniggle for existcnce with societies in which the women are 
nut tbus relieved. Whence an average teudency to the 
spread of societies in which the staliia of women ia improved. 

There is the fact, too, that the despotism distinguishing a 
Community organized for war, is esaentially connected with 
despotism in the household ; while, conversely, the freedom 
which tharacterizes public life in an industrial Community, 
natural!/ chamcierizes also the accompauyiiig private life. 
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In the one case compulsory co-operation prevails in both; in 
the other case voluntary co*operation prevails in both. 

By tbe moral contrast we are shown another face of the 
same faet Habitual antagonism with, and destniction of, 
foes, sears the sympathies ; while daily exchange of produets 
and Services among Citizens, puts no obstacle to increase of 
fellow-feeling. Aud the altruism which grows witb peacefui 
co-operation, ameliorates at once the life without the house- 
hold and the life within the household.* 

* Since this cbapter wm written, I haye met with a efcriking Tvriflcation 
in the work of Mr. W. Mattieu Williams, — Tkrough Norway unlk Lndiu. 
He saj«, " there are no people in the world, howerer refined, among whom 
the relative pontion of man and woman ia more fayourable to the latter than 
among the LAppa." After giring eyidenoe from personal obaerration, he 
aska the reaaon, aajing : — " Ja it because the men are not varriora P . . . 
Thej haye no aoldiera, fight no battlea, either with outaide foreigners, or 
between the yarioua tribea and familiea among themselyea. ... In apite 
of their wretched huta, their dirtj facea, tbeir primitive clothing, their 
ignoranoe of literature, art, and acienoe, thej rank above ua ia the highest 
olement of true civilisation, the moral element ; and all the militaiy mt i^"«^ 
of tho World moj etond unooyered beforo tbem " (pp. I6^-S). 






CHÄPTER XI. 
THE STATUS OF CHILDREÜ. 

5 330. That bnites, however ferocious, treat their ofipring 
tenderly, is a familiär fact ; and that tendeiiiess to offspring 
is showa by the most brutal of mankind, is a fart quite coii- 
gruous with it An obvious explanation of this seeming 
anomaly exists. As we eaw that thc treatment of wotuen by 
mea cannot pass a certaiu degree of liarshncss without causiiig 
extinctioB of the tribe ; so bere, wo may aee that the tribe 
must disappeat unlesa tbe love of progeny 13 strong. Hence 
we need Dot be surprised when Mouat, describing the Anda- 
man Isländers, says " Mincopie parcnts ahow their cbildren 
the utmost tenderness and affection ;" or when Snow says of 
the Fuegians that both sexes ate much atta«hed to tbeir 
offspring ; or when Sturt deacribes Auatralian fathers and 
mothera as behaving to tbeir little onea with much fondness. 
Affection intenae enough to prompt groat sclf-sacrihce, ia, 
indeed,eapecially requiaite under the conditionaof savagelifc, 
■which render the rearing of young difficult ; and matntenaiico 
of such affection is iusured by the dying out of families in 
which it is deficlent. 

But this streng parental love ia, like the parental love of 
animals, very irregularly diaplayed. Aa among brutes the 
philoprogenitive instin et is occasionally suppressed by the 
desire to kill, and even to devour, their young ones ; so among 
primitive men this instinct is now and t^ain over-riddeu by 
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impalsea temporarily excited. Thougb attached to their off> 
spring, Australian motheis, when in danger, sometimes desert 
them ; and if we may believe Angas, men have been known 
to bait their hooks with the flesh of boys thej bave küled 
Notwithstanding tbeir marked parental affection, Fnegiana 
ßell tbeir children for slavea. Among the Chonos Indians, a 
father, thougb doting on bis boy, will kill bim in a fit of 
anger for an accidental offenca Everywbere among tlie 
lower races we meet witb like incongruities. Falkner, while 
describing the patemal feelings of Patagonians as very stiong, 
says they often pawn and seil tbeir wives and little ones to 
the Spaniards for brandy. Speaking of tbe Sound Indians 
and their children, Bancroft says tbey " seil or gamble them 
away." The Pi-Edes " barter tbeir children to tbe Utes 
proper, for a few trinkets or bits of clotbing/' And among 
the Macusi, " the price of a cbild is the same as tbe Indian 
asks for bis dog." 

This seemingly-beartless conduct to offspring, often arises 
from the diflBculty experieneed in rearing them. To it the 
infanticide bo common among the uncivilized and semi« 
civilized, is mainly due — the burial of living infanta with 
mothers who have died in childbirth ; tbe putting to death 
one out of twins ; tbe destruction of younger cbildren when 
there are already several. For these acta there is an excuse 
like that commonly to be made for killing tbe sick and old. 
Wlien, conceming the desertion of their aged members by 
wandering prairie tribes, Catlin says — " it often becomes abso- 
lutely necessary in such cases that they should be left, and 
they uuiformly insist upon it, saying, as this old man did, that 
tliey are old and of no further use, that they left tbeir fathera 
iN the same manner, that they wish to die, and their children 
must not mourn for them " — when, of the " inbabitant« 
bordering on Hudson's Bay," Heriot teils us that in bis old 
age " tbe fatber usually employed as bis executioner, the son 
who is most dear to bim " — when, in Kane, we read of the 
Assiniboine chief who "killed bis own motber/' becauscy 
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being " old and feeble," she " asked him to talte pity on het 
and end her miaery ; " there is auggested the concinsion that 
ßs destructioa of the ill and intirm may lessen the total 
amount of sufTering to be borne under the conditions of 
eavage life, so may infanticide, when the region is bairen or 
tliG luode of life hard. And a like plea may be urged in 
miligation of judgment on savages who seil or barter away 
their children. 

Generally, then, among ancivilized peoplea, aa among 
animals, instincta and impulses are the sole incentives and 
deterrenta. The sialm of a primitive man'a child ia like that 
of a bear's cub. There is neitber moral Obligation nor moral 
restraint; but there exista the unchecked power to fester, to 
deaert, to destroy, as love or aoger moves. 

§ 331. To the yearninga of natural aflection are added in 
eaily stagea of progresa, certain motiveg, partly personal, 
partly aocial, which help to aecure the lives of children ; but 
which, at the same tinie, initiale differenees of Status between 
children of different eexea, There is the desire to strengthen 
the tribe in war ; there is the wiah to have a future avenger 
on individual enemiea ; there ia tlie anxiety to leave behind, 
one who shall perform the funeral ritea and continue tbe 
periodic oblationa at the grave. 

Inevitably the »trgent need to augment the number of 
waniors leads to preference for male cliildren. On reading 
of such a militant race as the Chechemecaa, that they " like 
much their male children, who are brought up by tlieir 
fathera, but they despise and hate the daughters;" or of the 
ranehea, that when " a wife bore her first girl child, they 
killed the child, and thua they did with all the girls bom 
before a male child ;" we are shown the effect of thia desire 
für sons; and everywherewefind it leading either to destnic- 
tion of daughters, or to low estimation and ill-naage of tliem, 
Through long ascending stagea of progreaa the desire thus 
eriaing persists ; as witness the statement of Herodotua, that 
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every FersJaQ prided himself on the number of lüs sons, tmi 
tlint an annual prize was given by the monorch to the one 
vho could ehow most eooa living. Obviously the social 
nioLive, thus Coming in oid of the parental motive, served to 
rjise the Uatut of male children above that of femole. 

A reasoQ for the care of sons implied la the passage of 
£fcksiaaticua which eays, " he left behind Mm an avenget 
agaiust his enemies," ia a reason which has weighed with all 
races in barbaroua and semi-civilized states. The sacred duty 
of blood-revenge, earliest of recognized obUgationa aiuoog 
men, aurvivea ßo long as societiea remain predominantlj 
warlike ; and it generates an anxiety to have a male repre- 
sentative wbo shall retaliate npon those from whom injuries 
have been received. Tliia bequeat of quarrels to be foiight 
out, traceable down to recent times among eo-calied 
Christiana, as in the will of Brantöme, has of course all 
along laised the value of sons, and haa pnt upon the harsb 
treatment of them, a check not put upon the harsh treatment 
of daughten : wbence a further differentiation of status. 

The development of ancestor-worship, which, requiring 
each mau to make sacrihces at tlie toniba of bis immediate 
and more remote male progenitors, implies anticipatiou of 
like eaciifices to hia own ghost by his son, initiates yet 
another motive for cherishing mala children ratber than 
feraales. The efTects of thia motive are at the present time 
uhowu US by tbe Chinese ; among whom tho death of an only 
«on is especially lameuted, because there will be no one to 
make ofieringa at the grave, and among whom the peremptoiy 
iieed for a son, hence aiising, justifies tlie taking of a concu- 
bine, though, if a person bas sona by bis wife (für daughters 
never enter into the account) it is considered derogatory to 
take a handmaid at alL On recalbng Egyptian wall-paint- 
iiiga and papyri, and the like evidence fumished by Assyrian 
records, showing that sacrifices to ancestors were made by 
tlieir male descendanU — on renierobering, too, that amoug 
ancient Aryana, «helher Hindu, Greek, or £oman, t{)a 
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daughter vaa incapable of performing such rites ; we are 
shown how thia developed form of the primitive religion, 
while it strengthened filial Subordination, added an iuceutire 
to parental care — of sotis bub not of daughters. 

In brief, then, the relatioos of adiilts to young among 
human beings, origioally like thoae among animala, began 
to asGume higher forms under the influence of the aeveral 
dtisires — ^first to obtain an aider in fighting enemies, second to 
provide an avenger for injuriea received, and third to leave 
bchiad ODe wbo should administer to welfare after death : 
motires which, streugthening as socictiea pussed through their 
eurly stages, enforced the claims of male children, but not 
those of female children. And thus we again see how inti- 
mate ia tbe coanexion between militaucy of the meo aod 
d^radation of the women. 

§ 332. Here we are introduced to the question — what 
relation exista batween the staiva of children and the form of 
social Organization f To thia the reply is akia to one given 
in the laat chapter ; ntimely that mitigation of the treat- 
ment of children accompaniea transition from the militant 
type to the in du atrial type. 

Those loweat social states in which offspring are now 
idolized, now killed, now sold, as the dominant feeling 
prompts, are States in which hoatilities with surroundiug 
tribes are chronic, Thia absolute dependence of progeny on 
parental will, is ehown whether the militancy is that of 
archaic groups or that of groups higher in structure. In the 
Intter as in the former, there exista that life-and-death power 
over children which is the negation of all righta and Claims, 
On comparing children's stiUua in the rudest mihtant tnbea, 
with their Uatus in militant tribes which are patriar^ihal and 
compounded of the patriaichal, all we can say to the 
advantage of the last is that tiie stUl-surviving theory 
becomea qualified in practice, and that qualification of it 
increases os industrialism grows. Note the evidcnce. 
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The Fijians, intensely despotic in government and ferocioiia 
in war, furnish an instance of extreme abjectness in the 
Position of cliildren. Infanticide, especially of females, 
reaches nearer two-thirds than one-half ; they " destroy tbeir 
infants from mere whim, expediency, anger, or indolence^' 
and " cliildren have been offered by the people of tlieir own 
tribe to propitiate a powerfiil chief," not for slaves but for 
food. A sangiiinary warrior-race of Mexico, the Cluchimecs, 
yield another example of excessive parental power: sons 
" cannot marry without the consent of parents ; if a youDg 
njan violates this law . . . the penalty is death." By this 
instance we are reminded of the domestic condition among 
the ancient Mexicans (largely composed of conquering 
cannibal Chichimecs), whose social Organization was highly 
militant in type, and of whom Clavigero says — "their 
children were bred to stand so much in awe of their parents, 
that even when grown up and married, they hardly durst 
speak before them." In ancient Central America family-rule 
was similar; and in ancient Peru it was the law "that sons 
shoiild obey and serve their fathers until they reached the age 
of twenty-five.** 

If we now tum to the few uncivilized and semi-civilized 
societies which are wholly industrial, or predominantly in- 
dustrial, we find children, as we found women, occupying 
much higher positions. Among the peaceful Bodo and 
Dhimals, " infanticide is utterly unknown ;** daughters are 
treated *'with confidence and kindness:" to which add the 
reciprocal trait that "it is deemed shameful to leave old 
parents entirely alone." With the nearly-allied K6cch, 
similarly peaceful, when marriages are being arranged there 
is a "Consulting the destined bride." The Dyaks, again, 
largely industrial aud having an unmilitant social structure, 
yield the fact that " infanticide is rarely heard of," as well as 
the facts before named under another head, that children 
have the freedom implied by regulär courtship, and that 
girla choose Iheir matea. We are told of the Samoans, whn 
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nr» more indu atrial in social type than neighbouring 
Malayo-Polynesiitna, that infaitticide after birth ia unknowo, 
and that children have the degree of independence implied 
by elopements, when they cannot obtain parent«! assent to 
their marriage. Similarly of the Negritoa inliabiting the 
Island of Tanna, vhere militancy is slight and there are no 
pronounced chieftainships, Tnmer writes : — " the Tannese are 
fond of their children. No infanticide there. They allow 
them every indnlgence, girla as well as boys." Lastly, there 
is the case of the industrial Pueblos, whoae children wera 
nnrestrained in marriage, and by whom, aa we have seen, 
diughters were cspecially privüeged. 

Thua with a highly militant type there goes extreme 
Hiibjection of children, and the Status of giris is still lower 
than that of boya ; while in proportion as the type becomes 
Uim-militant, there ia not only more recognition of children's 
Claims, but the recognized Claims of boys and girls approach 
towards equality. 

5 333. Kindred evidence is snpplied by those eocieties 
which, pasaing through the patriarchal forms of domestio 
and political government, have evolved into large nations, 
Be the race Tumnian, Semitic, or Aryan, it shows us the 
same connexion between political absolutism over suhjects 
and domestic absolutism over children. 

In China destructioß of female infanta ia common ; parenta 
seil their children to be slaves ; in marriage " tlie parents of 
the girl always demand for their child a price." " Ä nnion 
prompted solely by love woiild be a monstrous infraction of 
tliA duty of filial obedience, and a predilection on tbe part 
of a female as heinons a crime as infidelity." Their maxim 
is that, as the Emperor should have the care of a father for 
hia people, a father should have the power of a sovereign 
over his family. Meanwhile it ia observable that tbia 
legally-nnlimited paternal power descending from militant 
times, and peisisting along with the militant type of social 
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stnicture, has come to be qualified in practice by sentimcnt« 
which the industrial type fosters. Infanticide, reprobated by 
proclamation, is excused only on the plea of poverty, 
joined with the need for rearing a male child ; and public 
opinion puts checks on the actions of those who huj 
children. With that militant Organization which, 

during early wars, became highly developed among the 
Japanese, similarly goes great filial subjection. Mitford 
admits that needy people •'seil their children to be 
waitresses, singers, or prostitutes ;" and Sir Kutherford 
Alcock, too, says that parents •'have undoubtedly in some 
cases, if not in all, the power to seil their children/' It may 
be added that the Subordination of young to old irrespective 
of sex, is greater than the Subordination of females to males ; 
for abject as is the slnvery of wife to husband, yet, after his 
death, the widow's power " over the son restores the balance 
and redresses the wrong, by placing woman, as the mother, 
far above man, as the son, whatever his age or rank." And 
the like holds among the Chinese. 

How among primitive Semites the father exercised capital 
Jurisdiction, and how along with this there went a Iower 
statiis of girls than of boys, needs no proof, But as further 
indicating the parental and filial rclation, I may name 
the fact that children were considered so much the property 
of the father, that they were seized for his debts (2 Kings iv. 
1 ; Job xxiv. 9) ; also the fact that selling of daughters was 
authorized {Exodus xxi. 7) ; also the fact that injunctions 
respecting the treatment of children referred exclusively to 
their father's benefit: instance the reasons given in Ecdedas» 
ticus, chap. xxx., for chastising sons. Though some qualificaüon 
of paternal absolutism arose during the later settled stages of 
the Hebrews, yet along with persistence of the militant 
type of govemment there continued extreme filial Sub- 
ordination. 

Already in the chapter on the Family, when treating of 
the Bomans as illustrating both the social and domestic 
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OTganizntion posaessed by the Aiyana -wlien conqiiering 
Kuro|)e, souiething has beea implied respecting the Status of 
cbildren amoog thera, lu the worda of Mommsen, rela- 
tively to the father, " all ia the bousehold were destituta o( 
legal rights — the wife and child no less thao the bullock or 
the slave." He might expose his children. The religious 
pmliibitioa which forbade it, "so far as concemed all tha 
8üii8~deformed birtha excepted — and at least the first 
daughter" was witbout civil aanction. He "had tha riglit 
and duty of exerciaing over thera judicial powera, and of 
punishing them as he duemcd fit, in life and litnb." He 
might also seil his child. And theo mark that tho sacne 
industrial development which we saw went along with 
improvement in the position of ■women duriiig growth of the 
lionian Empire, went along with improvement iu the position 
of children. I may add that in Greece thera were allied 
manifestations of paternal absolutisra. A maa could be- 
queath bis daughter, as he could also his wife, 

§ 334. If, again, we compare the early statea of existing 
European peoples, characterized by chronic militancy, with 
their later statea, characterized by s militancy less constant 
and diffused, snd an increased industrialiam, differences of 
like significance meec us. 

We have the stateraent of Creaar conceming the Celta of 
Gaul, that fatheia " do not permit their children to approach 
them openly until thoy have grown to manhood." In the 
Merovingian period a father could seil his child, as could also 
a widowed mother — a power whicb continued down to tha 
uintb Century or later, Under the decayed feudalism whicb 
preceded the French Devolution, domestic Subordination 
especially among the aristocracy, was still auch that, 
Chateaubriand says — ^"my mother, my aister, and myself, 
transformed into atatues by my father'a preaence, used only 
to recover oufselvea after he left the room ;" and Taine, 
quoting Beaumarchais and Beatif de la Bretoiine, iudicaKCs 
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that this rigidity of patemal authority was generaL Then, 
after the Revolution, the Vicomte de Segiir writes : — '* Among 
our good forefathers a man of thirty was more in subjec- 
tion to the head of the fainily than a child of eighteen is 
now." 

Our own history furnishes kindred evidence. Describing 
manners in the fifteenth Century, Wright says : — " Young 
ladies, even of great families, were brought up not only 
strictly, but even tyrannically. . . • The parental authority 
was indeed carried to au almost extravagant extent'* Down 
to the seventeenth Century, " childreu stood or knelt in 
trembling silence in the presence of their fathers and 
mothers, and might not sit without permission,'* The litera- 
ture of even the last Century, alike by the use of '* sir " and 
** madam " in addressing parents, by the authority parents 
assuraed in arranging marriages for their children, and by the 
extent to which sons and still more daughters, recognized the 
duty of accepting the spouses chosen, shows us a persistence 
of filial Subordination proportionate to the political Subordi- 
nation. And then, during this Century, along with immense 
development of industrialism and the correlative progress 
towards a freer type of social Organization, there has gone a 
marked increase of juvenile freedom ; as shown by a greatly 
moderated parental dictation, by a mitigation of punishments, 
and by that decreased formality of domestic intercouise 
which has accompanied the changing of fathers from. masters 
iiito friends. 

Diflferences having like meanings are trac^able between the 
more militant and the less militant European societies as now 
existing. The relatively-developed industrial type of politi- 
cal Organization in England, is associated with a treatment of 
children less coercive than in France and Germany, where 
industrialism has modified the political organizations lesa 
Joined to great fondness for, and much indulgence of, the 
young, there is in France a closer supervision of them, and 
the restraints on their actions are both strenger and more 
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Dumerous : girls at home are never from nnder mnternal 
control, and boys at school are subject to military discipline. 
Moreover parental oversight of marriageable children etill 
goes so far that little opportunity is afiorded for choico by 
tlie young people themselves. In Germany, again, there ia a 
btringency of rule in educatioß allied to tbe poUtical strin- 
gency of rule. As writes to me a German lady long resident 
in Eugland, and expcrienced aa a teacher, — " English children 
are not tyrannized over — they are guidcd by their parents. 
Tlie spirit of independence and personal rights is fostered. I 
can therefora uoderstand tbe teacber wbo -eald he would 
ratber teach twenty German [children] tban one English 
child — I nnderstand him, but I do not sympatbize witb him. 
Tbe German child is nearly a elave compared to tbe English 
cbild ; it ia tbeiefore more easily subdued by tbe one in 
autbority," 

Lastly come the facts that in tbe United States, long 
characterized by great development of tbe industrial Organi- 
zation little qualified by tbe militant, parental govemment 
bas become extremely lax, and girls and boys are nearly on a 
par in their positions : tbe independence reached being such 
that young ladies form tbeir owa circles of acquaintanees 
and carry on tbeir intimacies without let or hindrance from 
tlieir fathers and motbera. 

§ 335. Ab was to be anticipated, we tbus find & series of 
changee in the stalus of children parallel to tbe series of 
changas in the status of women. 

In arcbaic societies, without laws and having customs ex- 
tending over but some parts of life, there are no limits to the 
powers of parenta; and the passions, daily exercised in con- 
tlict with brutes or men, are restrained in the rektions to 
ofispring only by tbe pbiloprogenitive instinct. 

Early tbe needs for a companion iu arms, for an avenger, 
and for a performer of sacrifices, add to the fatherly feeling 
other motives, persou,il and social, teuding to give soraething 
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like a siatus to male children ; bat leaving female childi^en 
still in the same position as are the young of brutes. 

These relations of father to son and daughter, arising in 
advanced groups of the arehaic type, and becoming more 
eettled where pastoral life originates the patriarchal group^ 
continne to characterize societies that remain predominantly 
militant, whether evolved from the patriarchal group or other- 
wise. Victory and defeat, which ezpress the outcome of 
militant activity, have for their correlatives despotism and 
slavery in military Organization, in political Organization, and 
in domestic Organization. 

The Status of children, in common with that of women, 
rises in proportion as the compulsory co-operation character- 
izing militant activities, becomes qiialified by the voluntary 
co-operation characterizing industrial activities. We see 
this on comparing the militant uncivilized peoples with 
others that are not militant; we see it on comparing the 
early militant states of civilized nations with their later 
more industrial states ; we see it on comparing civilized 
nations that are now relatively militant with those that are 
now relatively industrial 

Most conclusively, however, is the connexion shown on 
grouping the facts antithetically thus: — On the one band, 
savage tribes in general, chronically militant, have, in 
common with the predominantly militant great nations of 
antiquity, the trait that a father has life-and-death power 
over bis children. On the other band, the few uncivilized 
tribes which are peaceful and industrial, have, in common 
with the most advanced ci^dlized nations, the traits that 
cbildren's lives are sacred and that laige measures of freedom 
are accorded to both boys and girla. 



CHAPTER XII. 

JKJMESTIC EETB08PECT AKD PEOSPECT. 

§ 336. Induction haa greaÜy predominated over ilednctioD 
tliroughont the foregoing chapters; and readers who have 
bome in mitid that Part II closes with a proposal to Inter- 
pret social phenomena deductively, may iiifer either that 
this inteutioQ hs3 beea lost sight of er that it haa proved 
impracticable to deal with the facta of domestic life otherwise 
than by empirical genei-aüzation, Oa gathering together the 
threads of the argumcnt, however> we ehall find that the 
Chief conclusions forced on us hj the cvidence are those 
which Evolution implies. 

Wo have firat the fact that the genesis of the family fulGIs 
the law of Evolution nnder its leading aspects. In the rudest 
social groups nothing to be called marriage exists : the unions 
are extremely incoherent Family-groups, each consisting 
of a mother and such children as can be reared without 
peimanent paternal asslstance, are ueceesarily small and soon 
dissolve: Integration is slight. Within each group the rela- 
tionshipa are less definite ; since the childien are mostly 
half-brotliets or half-sisters, and the patemity ia often uncer* 
tain. From such primitive families, thus small, incoherent, 
and indefinit«, there arise, in conformity with the law of 
Evolution, divergent and rediveigent types of families — some 
characterizcil by a mixed polyandry and polygny ; aorae that 
are polyaudrous, dilfereutiating into the ftateroal and noa- 
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fratornal , 8ome that are polygynous, differentiating into 
those composed of wives and those composed of a legitimate 
wife and concubiues; some that are monogamoiis, among 
which, besides the ordinary form, there is the aterrant form 
distinguished by a wife married only for a part of each woek. 
Of these genera and species of families, those which are 
found in advanced societies are the most coherent, most 
definite, most complex. Not to dwell on intermediate types, 
we see on contrasting the primitive kind of family-group 
with that highest kind of family-group which civilized 
peoples präsent, how relatively great is the evolution of the 
last. The marital relation has become quite definite ; it has 
become extrem ely coherent — commonly lasting for life; in 
its initial form of parents and children it has grown laiger 
(the nuniber of children reared by savages being compara- 
tively small); in its derived form, comprehending grand- 
cliildren, great grand-children, etc., all so connected as to 
form a defi nable Cluster, it has grown relatively very large ; 
and this large Cluster consists of membera whose relationships 
are very heterogeneous. 

Again, the developing human family fulfils, in increasing 
degrees, those traits which we saw at the outset are traits of 
tlie successively- higher reproductive arrangements throughout 
the animal kingdom. Maintenance of species being the eud 
to which maintenance of individual lives is necessarily sub- 
ordinated, wo find, as we ascend in the scale of being, a 
diminishing sacrifice of individual lives in the achievement 
of this end ; and as we ascend through the successive grades 
of societies with their successive forms of family, we find a 
further progress in the same direction. Human races of the 
lower types as compared with those of the higher, show us i 
greater sacrifice of the adult individual to the species ; alike 
in the brevity of that stage which precedes reproduction, in 
the relatively-heavy tax entailed by the rearing of children 
under the conditions of savage life, and in the abridgment of 
the period that follows; women especially, early bearing 
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childran and exhansted by the toils of maternity, having b 
premature old age soon cut short. In superior typRS of 
family, juvenile lifa is also leas eacrificed : infanticide, which 
in tiie poverty -stricken groupg of primitive men is dictated by 
the necessities of social self-preservation, becomes rarer ; and 
mortality of ofTspring othenvise caused, lesaens at the saroo 
time. Turtlier, along with decreasing sacrifice of adult life 
there goes increaaing compensation for the sacrifice that has 
to be made : more prolonged and higher pleasures are taken 
in rearing progeny. Inatead of statea in which children are 
early left to provide for thetnselvea, or in which, as among 
Bushmen, fatbers and sons who quairel try to kill one another, 
or in which, as Burton saya of the East Africana, " when 
childhood ia past, the father and son hecome natural enemies, 
after the manner of wUd beasts ; " there comes a stale in 
which keen inteiest in the welfare of sons and daughtera 
exteuds throughout parental life. And then to this pleasur- 
able care of ofTspring, increasing in duration aa the family 
develops, haa to be added an entirely new factor — the 
pleasurable care of parenta by ofTspring: a factor which, 
feeble where the family is rudimentary and gaining strengtb 
as the family develops, eerves in another way to leasen the 
sacrifice of the individual to the species, and begina, contrari- 
wise, to make the apecies conduce to the more prolonged life, 
as well as to the higher life, of the individual. 

A fact not yet named remaina. Evolution of the higber 
types of family, like evolution of the bigher types of society, 
has gone band in band with evolution of human intelligence 
and feeling. The general triitb tbat there exists a necessary 
connexion betweea the nature of the social unit and the 
nature of the social aggregate, and that each continually 
moulds and is moulded by, the other, ia a truth which holds 
of domestte Organization as well as of political oiganization. 
The ideas and sentiments which make possible any more 
advanced phase of ossociated life, wbether in the l'amily oi 
in the State, imply a preceding phase by the experiences and 
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discipline of which they were acquired ; and these, again, a 
next preceding phase ; and so froin the beginning. On tum« 
ing to the Principles of Psychology (edition of 1872), contaiu- 
ing chaptera on •• Development of Gonceptions," " Socinlity 
and Sympathy * " Ego-Altmistio Sentiments/' •* Altruistio 
Sentiments,'* the reader will find it shown how the higher 
mental faculties, made possible only by an environment such 
as social life furnishes, evolve as this environment evolves— 
each increment of advance in the one being followed by an 
increment of advance in the other. And he will see the 
implication to be that since altruism plays an impoitant part 
in developed family life, the superior domestic re^ations have 
become possible only as the adaptation of man to the social 
State has progressed.* 

§ 337. In considering deductively the connexions between 
the forms of domestic life and the forms of social life ; and in 
showing how these are in each type of society related to one 
another because jointly related to the same type of individual 
character; it will be convenient to deal simultaneously with 
the marital arrangement, the family structure« the ^tus of 
women, and the Status of children. 

Primitive life, cultivating antagonism to prey and enemies, 
brüte or human — daily yielding the egoistic satisfaction of 
conquest over alien beings — daily gaining pleasure from acts 
which entail pain ; maintains a type of nature which gene- 
rates coercive rule, social and domestic Brüte strength 
glorying in the predominance which brings honour, and un- 
checked by regard for other's welfare, seizes whatever women 
faucy prompts and abandons them at wilL And children, at 
the mercy of this utter selfishness, eure preserved only when, 
and as far as» the instinct of parenthood predominates. 

* Ab indaded in the general theoiy of the adaptation of organic beings to 
their ciroumstances, this doctrine that the human mind, especiaUj in its 
xnoral traits, is moulded by the social state, pervades Social Statte* ; and ii 
espedallj insbted upon iu the chapter entitled *' Genezol Concideiatioua»** 
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Clearly, then, weakness of the marital relation, indeGoite 
incohereiit forma of family, harsli trcatraent of women, and 
infanticide, are uatumUy coDcomitants of militancy in ita 
extreme form. 

Advaace from these lowest social groups, bardlj to be 
called societies, to groups tbat are larger, or have more etiuo- 
tiire, Ol both, implies increased co-operation. Thia co-opera- 
täoa may be corapulsory or voluntary, or it may be, and 
Qsually 13, partly the one and partly the other. We have 
Seen tliat miUtancy implies predominance of compulsory 
co-operation, and that industrialtsni implies predomin- 
ance of Toluntary co-operatioo. Here we have to observe 
that it ia deductively manifest, as we have found it induc- 
tively tnie, that the accompanying domestic lelations are 
in each case congnious with the neceasitat«d Bocial rela- 
tions. Tlie individual natare which, exercising 

that despotic control, and submitting to that extreme eubjec- 
tion, implied by pronounced militancy in developing societies, 
— an individual nature at the Same time continually hard- 
eued by a life devoted to war, inevitably determines the 
arrangements within the houaehold aa it does the arrange* 
ments without it. Hence the disregard of women's claima 
ehown in stealing and bnying them ; hence tha inequality of 
ttalus between the sexes eutaüed by polygyny; hence the 
U3e of women as labouring slaves ; heuce the Ufe-and-death 
power over wife and child ; and hence that Constitution of 
the family which subjects all its meinbers to the eldeat 
male. Converaely, the type of individual nature 

developed by voluntary co-operation in ßoeieties that are 
predominantly industrial, whether tliey be peaceful, simple 
tribes, or nationa that have in great measure outgrown mili- 
tancy, ia a relatively-altmiatic nature. The daily habit of 
exchanging aervicca, or giving producta representing work 
dono for money representing work doae, is a habit of seeking 
such egoistic satiafactions only as allow like ^oistic satisfac- 
tions to tliose dealt with. There is an enforced reäpect for 
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others' claims ; there is an accompanying mental represenU» 
tion of their claims, implying, in so far, fellow-feeling ; and 
there is an absence of those repressions of fellow-feeling 
involved by coercion. Necessarily, the type of character 
thus cultivated, while it modifies social actions and arrange» 
ments, modifies also domestic actions and airangements. 
The discipline wbich brings greater recognition of the claims 
of fellow-men, brings greater recognition of the claims of 
women and children. The practice of Consulting the wills of 
those with whom there is co-operation oatside the household, 
brings with it the practice of Consulting the wills of those 
with whom there is co-operation inside the household. The 
marital relation becomes changed from one of master and 
subject into one of approximately-equal partnership; while 
the bond becomes less that of legal authority and more that 
of affection. The parental and filial relation ceases to be a 
tyranuy which sacrifices child to parent, and becomes one in 
which, rather, the will of the parent subordinates itself to the 
welfare of the chili 

Thus the results deäucible from the natures of militancy 
and industrialism, correspond with those wliich we have 
found are, as a matter of fact, exhibited. And, as implying 
the directness of the alleged connexions, I may here add an 
instance showing that in the same society the domestic rela* 
tions in the militant part retain the militant character, while 
the domestic relations in the industrial part are assuming the 
industrial character. Commenting on the laws of inheritance 
in ancient France, as affecting children of dififerent sexes and 
different ages, Kcenigswarter remarks that " it is al ways the 
feudal and noble families which cling to the principle of 
inequality, while the ideas of equality penetrate everywhere 
into the roturier and hourgeois families." Simüarly Thierry, 
speaking of a new law of the thirteenth Century, equalizing 
rights of property between the sexes and among children, 
Bays : — ^" This law of the hourgeoisie^ opposed to that of tha 
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nobles, was diatinguished from it hj its veiy easence. It iad 
for its basis natural equity." 

5 338. And now w© conie to the interesting question — 
What may be inferred respecting the future of the doraestic re- 
lations ? We have seen how the law of evolution in general, 
baa been thus far fulfilled in the genesis of the family. 
"We have also seen how, during eivilization, there bas been 
carried still furtber tbat conciliation of tha intereata of the 
species, of the parents, find of the oflspring, which hae been 
going on throughout oi^nio evolution at large. Moreover, 
we have noted that these higher traitg in the relationa of the 
sexes to one another and to chiMreo, which have accompanied 
social evolntion, have been made possible by those higher 
traits of intelligence and feeling produced by the experiences 
and disciplinea of progressing social Btat«3. And we have 
lastly observed the connexiona between special traits so 
acquired and special types of social structure and activity. 
Assuming, then, tbat evolution will continue along the same 
liues, let us consider what further changes may be anticipated. 

It is first inferable that throughout tiraes to come, the 
domestic relations of different peoplea inhabiting different 
parts of the Earth, will Continus to be unlike. We mugt 
beware of supposing that developed societies will becoma 
yniversaL As with organic evolution, so with super-organic 
evolution, the production of higher forma does not involve 
extioction of all lower Eorrns. As auperior species of animals, 
whüe displacing certain inferior species which compete with 
them, leave many other inferior species in possession of 
inferior habitats; so the superior typea of societies, while 
displacing those inferior types occupying localities they can - 
ntilize, will not displace inferior typea inhabiting harren or 
inclement localitiea Civilized peoplea are unlikely to expel 
the Esquimaux. The Fuegians will probably survive, because 
tbeir Island cannot support a civilized population. It is 
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questionable whethcr the groupa of wandering Semites who 
have for these thousands of yeara occupied Eastem deserts» 
vriU be extruded by nations of higher kinds. And perhaps 
many steaming malcurions regions in the Tropica will remain 
nnavailable by races capable of miich cnitnre. Henee the 
domestic, as well as the social, relations proper to the Iower 
varietiea of man, are not likely to become extinct. Polyandiy 
may survive in Thibet ; polygyny may prevail throughout the 
f uture in parts of Africa ; and among the remotest groups of 
Hypcrboreans, mized and irregulär relations of the sexes will 
probably continne. 

It is possible, too, that in certain regions militancy may 
persist; and that along with the politieal relations natural 
to it there may survive ther domestic relations natural to it 
Wide tracts, such as those of Korth-Eastem Asia, nnable to 
Support populations dense enough to form industrial societies 
of advanced types, will perhaps remain the habitats of so- 
cieties having those imperfect forms of State and Family 
which go along with oflfensive and defensive activities. 

Omitting such surviving inferior types, let us limit our- 
selves to types carrying further the evolution which civilized 
nations now show. Assuming that among these industiialism 
will increase and militancy decrease, we have to ask what 
are the domestic relations likely to co-exist with complete 
industiialism« 

§ 339. The monogamic form of the sexual lelation ia 
manifestly the idtimate form ; and any changes to be antici- 
pated must be in the direction of completion and extension 
of it By observing what possibilities there are of greater 
divergence from the arrangements and habits of the padt^ 
we shall see what modifications are probable. 

Many acts that are normal with the uncivilized, are, with 
the civilized. transgi^cssions and crimes. Promiscuity, once 
uncheckcd, has been more and more reprobated as societies 
have progressed ; abduction of women, originally honourable. 
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isnoworiminal; tha marrying of two ormore wives, allowaMo 
and creditable in inferior aocieties, hna becorae in snperiur 
societies feloaioua. Hence, future evolution along linea Ums 
far followed, miiy be expected to extend the monogamic rela- 
tion by extinguishing promiscuity, and by Buppreasing auch 
crimea aa bigaray and adultery. Bying out of the mercantile 
dement in marriage may also be interred. After wife-stealing 
came wife-purchase ; and then followed the usagea which 
made, and continne to make, cnnsiderations of property pre* 
dominate over considerationa of peraonal prefercnce. Clearly, 
wife-pnrchaae and husband-purchase (which exista in some 
aemi-civilized societies), though they have lost their original 
gross forma, persiat in disguiaed forma. Already some dis- 
approval of those who marry for money or position is 
expressed ; and thia, growing stronger, may be expected to 
purify tha monogamic nnion by making it in all cases real 
instead of being in many cases noniinaL 

Ab monogamy ia likely to be raised in character by a 
public sentiment reqniring that tbe legal bond shall not be 
entered into unless it representa the natural bond ; so, per- 
hapa, it may be that maintenance of the legal bond will come 
to be lield improper if the natural bond ceases. Already 
increased facilitiea for divorce point to the probability thät 
whereaa, while permanent monogamy was being evolved, tlie 
Union by law (originally the act of purchase) was regarded as 
the essential part of marriage and tha nnion by affection as 
non-essential ; and wheraas at preaent the union by law ia 
thought the more important and the nnion by affection the 
less important; there will come a time when tbe union by 
affection will be held of primary moment and tha nnion by 
law BS of secondaiy moment : whence reprobation of marital 
telationa in which the union by affection has dissolved. That 
this concluaion will be at preaent unacceptable ig likely — I 
may aay, certain. In passing judginent on any arrangement 
Buggested as likely to arise hereafter, nearly all err by 
considering what would result from tbe auppoaed cliange 
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other tbings remaining unchanged. But other things müst 
be assumed to have changed pari pasm, Those higher senti- 
ments accompanying union of the sexes, which do not exist 
among primitive men, and were lesa developed in early 
European tiines than now (as is shown in the contrast 
hetween ancient and modern literatures), may be expected 
to develop still more as decline of militancy and growth of 
industrialism foster altruism; for sympathy, which is the 
root of altruism, is a chief element in these sentiments. 
Moreover, with an increase of altruism must go a decrease of 
domestic dissension. Whence, simultaneously, a strengthen- 
ing of tbe moral bond and a weakening of the forces tending 
to dcstroy it% So that the changes which may further facili- 
tate divorce under certain conditions, are changes which will 
make those conditions more and more rare. 

There may, too, be antieipated a strengtheniug of that 
ancillary bond constituted by Joint interest in children. In 
all societies this is an important factor« which has sometimes 
great effect among even rüde peoples, Falkner remarks that 
though the Patagonian marriages " are at will, yet when onee 
the parties are agreed, and have children, they seldom forsake 
each other, even in extreme old age." And this factor must 
become more efficient in proportion as tbe solicitude for 
children becomes greater and more prolonged; as we have 
Seen that it does with progressing civilization, and will 
doubtless continue to do. 

But leaviug opan the question what modifications of 
monogamy conducing to increase of real cohesion rather 
than nominal cohesion, are likely to arise, there is one c^n- 
dusion we may draw with certainty. Eecurring to the 
tbree ends to be subserved in the order of their iniportance 
— welfare of species, welfare of offspring, welfare of parents ; 
and seeing that in the stages now reached by civilized 
peoples, welfare of species is effectually secured in so far 
as maintenance of numbers is concerned; the implication 
13 i^^tt w.eUä^ of offspring must hereafter determine the 
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conrso of domeatic evolution. Societies which from genera- 
tion to generation produce in due abundance individuala 
who, relatively to tbo requiremeDts, are the best physically, 
morally, and Intel lectually, must become the predoDÜnant 
societies; and must tend through the quiet process of 
iiidustrial competition to replace other societies. Conse- 
quently, maritol relatioas which favoiir this result in the 
greatest degree, mu9t spread ; while the prevailing senti- 
ments and ideaa must become so moulded into harmony with 
them that other relatioas will be condemned as immoraL 

§ 340. If, still guiding ourselvea by observing the coiirse 
of pa')t evolution, we ask what cbanges in the stalns of 
women may be anticipated, the answer must be that a 
further approach towards equality of position between the 
aexes will take place. With decline of militancy and rise 
of iudustrialism — with decrease of compulsory co-operation 
and increase of voluutary co-operation — with strengthening 
sense of personal righta and accompanying sympathetic 
regai-d for the personal righta of othere ; must go a diminu- 
tioß of the political and domestic disabitities of woraen, until 
there remain ouly such aa difTerences of Constitution entail. 

To draw inferenees more specific is hazardous : probabilities 
and possibilities only can be indicated. While in some direc- 
tions the emancipation of women has to be carried further, 
we may auspect that in other directions their Claims have 
ali-eady been pushed beyond the normal limits. If from that 
etage of primitive degradation in which they were habitually 
etolen, bought and sold, made beasts of bürden, inherited aa 
property, and killed at will, we pass to the stage America 
Bhows US, in which a lady wanting a seat stares at a gentle- 
man occupying one until he surrenders it, and theu takea it 
without thanking bim; wa may infer that the rhythm 
traceable tlirougbout all changea has carried thb to an 
extreme from which there will be a recoiL The like may 
be Said of some other cases : what were origiually concessions 
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have come to be claimed as rights, and in gaining the charac- 
ter of assumed riglits, have lost nmch of the grace they had 
as concessions. Doubtless, however, there will remain in the 
social relations of men and women, not onlv observances of a 
kind called forth by sympathy of the strong for the weak 
irrespective of sex, and still more called foith by sympathy 
of the strenger sex for the weaker sex ; bnt also observances 
which originate in the wish, not consciously formiüated bnt 
feit, to compensate women for certain disadvant^es entaiied 
by their constitutions, and so to equalize the lives of the 
sexes as far as possible. 

In domestic life, the relative i)osition of women will doubt- 
less rise; but it seems improbable that absolute equalitj 
with men will be reached. Legal decisions from time to 
time demanded by marital diflferences, involving the question 
which shall yield, are not likely to reverse all past decisions. 
Evenly though law may balance claims, it will, as the least 
evil, continue to give, in case of need, supremacy to the hus- 
band, as being the more judicially-minded. And, similarly, 
in the moral relations of married life, the preponderance of 
power, resulting from greater massiveness of nature, must, 
however unobtrusive it may become, continue with the man. 

When we remember that up from the lowest savagery, 
civilization has, among other results, cansed an increasing 
exemption of women from bread-winning labour, and that in 
the highest societies they have become most restricted to 
domestic duties and the rearing of children; we may be 
Struck by the anomaly that in our days restriction to indoor 
occupations has come to be regarded as a grievance, and a 
Claim is made to free competition with men in all outdoor 
occupations. This anomaly is traceable in part to the 
abnormal excess of women ; and obviously a State of things 
which excludes many women from those natural careers in 
which they are dependent on men for subsistence, justifies 
the demand for freedom to pursue independent careers. That 
hindrances Standing in their way should be, and will be, 
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abolishcd mu3t be admitted, At the same time it must be 
concluded that ao considerable alteratiou in the careers of 
women in genersl, can be, or shoald be, so prodiiced ; and 
further, that any extensive change in the education of women, 
made with the view of fitting them for businessea and pro- 
fessions, would be mischievoua. If women comprehended all 
that 13 contained in the domestic sphere, they would aslc no 
other. li they could see everything which is implied in the 
riglit education of children, to a füll conception o( which no 
man has yet risen, much less ony womnn, they would seek no 
higher function. 

That in time to come the poÜtical ffatus of women may be 
raised to something like equality with that of men, seema a 
deduction naturaliy acconipanying the preceding onea. Biit 
euch an approximate equalization, nonnally accompanying a 
social ßtructure of the completely industrial type, is not a 
normal accompaniment of social typea still partially militant. 
Just noting that giviog to men and women equal amounts of 
political power, whüe the political responsibilities entailed by 
war feil on men only, would involve a aerioua inequality, and 
that the desired equality ia tlierefore impracticable while 
wara continue ; it may be contended that though the posses- 
Bion of political power by women might improve a Eociety in 
■which State-regulation had been brought witbin the limits 
proper to pure industrialiam, it wonid injure a Society in 
which Statfl-regulation haa the wider range characterizing 
a more or less militant type. Several influences would con- 
duce to retrogreaaion. The greater respect for authority and 
weaker aentiment of iodividual freedom characterizing the 
feminine nature, would tend towarda the maintenance and 
multiplication of restraints. Eageraesa for special and im- 
mediate resnlta, joined with inability to appreciate genei'al 
and remote reaulta, characterizing tho majority of men and 
still more characterizing women, would, if women had power, 
entail increase of coercive measures for achieving present 
good, at the cost of future evil caused by excess of control 
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r»ut there is a more direct reason for anticipating mischief 
from the exercise of political power by women, while the 
iiidustrial form of political regulatioa is incomplete. We 
havo Seen that the welfare of a society requires that the 
ethics of the Family and the ethics of the State shall be kept 
distinct. Under the one the greatest benefits mnst be given 
where the merits are the smallest ; under the other the bene- 
fits must be proportioned to the merits. For the Infant un- 
qiialified generosity; for the adult Citizen absolute justice. 
Now the ethics of the family are npheld by the parental 
instincts and sentiments, which, in the female, are qualified 
in a smaller degree by other feelings than in the male. 
Already these emotions proper to parenthood as tbey exisfc 
in men, lead them to carry the ethics of the Family into the 
policy of the State; and the mischief resulting would be 
increased were these emotions as existing in women, directly 
to influence that policy. The progress towards justice in 
social arrangements would be retarded; and demerit would 
be fostered at the expense of merit still more than now. 

But in Proportion as the conceptions of pure equity be- 
come clearer — as fast as the regime of voluntary co-operation 
develops to the füll the sentiment of personal freedom, with 
a correlative regard for the like freedom of others — as fast as 
there is approached a State under which no restrictions on 
individual liberty will be tolerated, save those which the 
equal liberties of fellow-citizens entail — as fast as indus-. 
trialism evolves its appropriate political agency, which, while 
commissioned to maintain equitable relations among Citizens, 
is shom of all those powers of further regulation characteriz- 
ing the militant type ; so fast may the extension of political 
power to women go on without evil. The moral evolution 
which leads to concession of it, will be the same moral evo- 
lution which rendera :'t harmless and probably beneficiaL 

§ 341. No very specific conclusions are to be drawn re- 
specting future changes in the Status of children. 
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While an average inerease of juvenile freedom may bo 
Buticipated, we may suspect that ia aome eases the iucrease 
has already gone too far. I refer to the United SUtea. 
Besides often unduly suboidinating the lives of adults, tlm 
independeuce there allowed to the young, appeara to have 
the effect of bringing them forward prematurely, giving 
tbeiu too early the excitementa proper to maturity, and so 
tending to exhaust the interesta of life before it ia half spent 
Such rcgulation of childhood aa conducea to füll ntilizatioQ 
of childish activities aud pleasnres before the activitiea aud 
pleosiirea of manhood and womanhood are entered upon, 
13 better foi oOspring at the same time that it ia bettei 
for pareuta. 

How fat ia parental authority to go t and at what point 
shall political authority check it ? are queationa to be 
anawered in no aatiafactory way. Already I have given 
reasons for tliinking that the powera and functions of 
parenta have been too far aasumed by the State ; and that 
probably a re-integration of the family will folbw ita present 
undue disintegration. Still there remain the theoretical 
difficulti^ of deciding how far the powera of parenta over 
children may be carried ; to what extent diaregai'd of 
parental teaponsibilitiea ia to be tolerated; when doea the 
child cease to be a unit of the family and become a auit 
of the State, Practicnlly, however, theae questions will need 
no solving ; since the same changea of charact«r which bring 
sbout the bigheat form of family, will olrnost universally 
prevent the rise of thoae conflicta between authoritiea and 
between obligations, which habitually result &om charactera 
of lower typea belongiug to lower aocieties. 

Moreover, there alwaya remaiua a aecurity. Whatever 
condncea to the highest welfare of offapring miist more and 
more establiab itself; aince children of inferior parenta reared 
in inferior waya, will ever be replaced by children of better 
parenta reared in better waya. Äa lower creatures at large 
have been preaerved and advanced through the instru- 
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meutality of parental instincts; and as in the course of 
human evolution the domestic relations originating from 
the need for prolonged care of ofTspring have been assnming 
higher forms; and aa the care taken of offspriug has been 
becoming greater and more enduring; we need not doubt 
that in the future, along with the more altruistic nature 
accompanying a higher social type, there will come relationa 
of parents and children needing no external control to eusure 
their well-working. 

§ 342. One further possibility of domestic evolution re- 
maina. Tlie last to show itself among the bonds which hold 
the family together — ^the care pf parents by offspring — is the 
one which has most room for increase. Absent among 
brutes, small among primitive men, considerable among 
the partially civilized, and tolerably streng among the best 
of those around us, filial affection is a feeling that admits of 
much further growth; and this is needed to make the cyclo 
of domestic lifo complete. At present the latter days of the 
old whose married children live away from them« are made 
dreary by the lack of those pleasures yielded by the constant 
Society of descendants ; but a time may be expected when 
this evil will be met by an attachment of adults to their 
bged parents, which, if not as streng as that of parents to 
children, approaches it in strength. 

Fui*ther development in this direction will not, however, 
oecur under social arrangements which partially absolve 
parents from the care of offspring. A strenger affection to 
be displayed by child for parent in later life, must be estab- 
lished by a closer intimacy between parent and child in 
early lifa No such higher stage is to be reached by Walking 
in the ways foUowed by the Chinese for these two thousand 
years. We shall not rise to it by imitating, even partially, 
the sanguinary Mexicans, whose children at the age of four, 
or sometimes later, were delivered over to be educated by 
the priests. Family-feeling will not be improved by ap- 
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proaching t<tVnrds the arrangemeDta of the Koossa-Kaffirs, 
amoug wkom "all children above ten or eleven years old 
are publicly iiistiucted under the inspection of the chief." 
Thia latest of the domestic affections will not be fostered by 
retrograding towards customs like those of the Andiimanese, 
and, as early as possible, changing tlie cliild of the famity 
into the child of the tribe. Coutrariwise, such a progresa 
will be achieväd only in proportion as meubal and phystcal 
culture are canied oa by parente to an extent nov rarely 
attcmpted. Wheu the minds of children are do longer 
Btunted and deformed by the mechanical lessons of stupid 
teachera — wlien iustniction, instead of giviug mutual pain 
gives mutual pleasure, by ministering iu proper order to 
faculties which are eager to appropriate fit conceptiona 
presented in fit forma — when among adults wide-spread 
knowledge ia joiued with rational ideas of teaching, at the 
same time ttiat in the young there is an easy unfolding of 
the mind such as is even now sbown by exceptioual facility 
of acquisition — when the eurliei stages of education passed 
through in the domestic circle have come to jield, as tbey 
will in ways Bcarcely dxeamed of at present, daily occoaiong 
for the streogthening of sympathy, intellectual and moral, 
then will the latter days of life be smoothed by a greater 
filial care, reciprocating the greater parental care bestowed in 
eailier lif& 
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iroRTHEB ILLDSTRATIONa OF PBIMITIVH THOUQHT. 

f ro avoid over-hnrdening Ihe teet vrith iUutiraiiont — even nou», 
perkapt, too numeroiu — latippretsed viany that I miglit have added: 
tome beeaiite tkey leemed »uperßnoui ; lome becaiue they viere too 
hitg. Partly to give the more striking of thefe, I make thü Appen- 
dix; bitt chießy to add enidence wki'ek hat tinc« come to light, 
verifying aertain of the eoncliuiofi» not adeqnatehj »wpporled. 

The foregoing paragraph »lande a» it dld in tke ßr»t edilion, 
1 have now to add tkat in thit revued third edilion, I have largely 
increased Uiit Appendix by ineludirtg many further illuttrationi 
which readiiig and inquiry have brought to my hnowledgt, Joined 
u^k tkosebe/oregiven,tlieteadditionalilluftTatit/iiK,at ninearranged, 
form 10 coherent a body of evilence, Iftat even by tkemselvei they 
tpould go fa/r to eitablith the getieTol doetrine tet fortk in the pre- 
eediiig volfme.^ 

Primitive Credvlity. — Tn the genesis of anperatitions, ei factor 
difficnit toappreciate anfficiently, is the unqDeetioiiiiig faithwith 
which Statements are accepted. Here are some casea. 

Of tlie Coast Negroea, Winterbottom saya (vol. i, p, 255) — 

"So atronglj *re the; («naaded of tb« effii:acT o( the«« meniu of prot«o- 
ti'>D [siiiuletH. etc.], tliat bd Afrlcnn, a mau of Ter; ruperior mind, offered [o 
«llow a friend of mioe, whose ttccuraej he had juit been praising, to Bre st 
him with a pistol, obarged with ball 

Laird and Oldfield teil us of the Inland Negroes (vol. ii, 
pp. 10, 11), that a Niiffi woman — 

" imagined that she poasesied a maghang (charni], which rmdend her inrul- 
nerablB to all fdga U>oU anJ cultiog imtrument«. So poeitiro and coDTinced 
nas ghe of the effloscj of her chana, tbat >he roluntarU; Bueal«d to hold 
her leg «Ule lODie person ahould gtrike it with an aie. The king (or ohief) 
of her towD, on hearing thia, detennined to try the power of her charm, 
and deiired a man to take an sie, and aee vhether thia voDdsrful magltcug 
would Protect her from its eCFecti. . . . Uer leg wa» laid upon a block, and 
a powerful blow giren below tLie knee. . . . TO the poor woiuan'i great 
hormr and the Cerror of all preunt, her leg flenk t« the other aide of the 

To this absolute conGdence in dogmas iinpreaaed by Beniora 
daring early life, niust be abcribed the readiucBs with which 
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attendants, wives, and even friends, kill tbemselves at a fiineral 
that they may join the deceased in the other world. The iustance 
named by Bancroft (vol. i, p. 288) of the Walla Walla chief tain 
who "caDsed himself to be bnried alive in the grave with the 
last of bis fiye sons," reminding ns of the Fijians and Tannese 
who go oheerfniiy to their yolnntary deaths, vividly illostrates 
this trait which makes monstrons creeds possible. 

No evidence shakes such beliefs. Disproofs are evaded by 
asserting beliefs eqnally absurd. Speaking of a distant stamp 
mi staken for a man, an Aastralian said to Mr. Cameron — 
" That fellow was a gnmatch [ghost], only when you came np 
he made himself like a stomp " (^ÄnthropoL InsL Jour.^ vol. xiv, 
p. a63). 

Natural Illusions, — In § 53, T argned thatthese probably aid 
in strengtheuing those conceptions of things which the primi- 
tive man forms. How they thns play a part is shown in 
Vamb6ry's Sketche of Central Äsia^ pp. 72, 73 : — 

" As we were crossing the high platesu of Kaflan Eir, which forms part of 
üstjort, running towards the north-east, the horizon was often adorncd with 
the most beautif ul Fata Morgana. This phenomeDon is undoubtedljr to be 
Seen in the greatest perfection in the hot, but diy, atmosphere of the deserts 
of Central Asia, and affords the most splendid optica illusions which one can 
imagine. I was alwajs enchanted with ihese pictures of cities, towers, and 
Castles dancing in the air, of vast caraTiinSf horseraen engaged in combat^ and 
individual gigantio forms which continuallj disappf ared from one place to 
reappear in another. As for mj nomad companions, thej regarded the neigh« 
hourhoods where these phenomena are obsenred with no Uttle awe. Accordine 
to their opinion these are ghosts of men and cities which formerlj ft^ii^t^ 
there, and now at certain times roll aboul in the air." 

This acconnt recalls the descriptlons given by the nncnltnred 
among onrselves of the northem anrora : similarly showing, as 
it does, that an ezcited imagination gives definiteness to indefinite 
forms ; for it does not seem possible that in the remote regions 
indicafed by Yämb^ry, there can have been any such thing as a 
Fata Morgana derived from an actnal city. Among onrselves, 
cspecißlly in tronbled times, nnnsual displays of the Anrora 
Borealis are described by snperstitions people as the conflicts of 
armies in the heavens. 

Not only has hypothesis an eflTect conspicnons to all in per- 
verting judgment, bnt it has an efPect, less manifest bnt still 
decided, in perverting perception. Elsewhere I have given ex- 
amples of this effect {Essays^ first series, original edition, p. 412), 
and doabtless they have been observed by many. If hypothesis 
thus perturbs perception doring states of mental calm, still 
more does it perturb it during states of mental ezcitement — 
especially those produced by fear. The faintest Suggestion 
proceeding either from within or from withoat, then imposca 
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itaelf Bo Btrojigly ou ihe mind tliat trne perception becomes 
Bcarcely posBible. It needs bat to remtmber that rec(^ition of 
a thjng as Bach or such, is a meDtnl act ia -which imagination 
alwaja plaja a large part, hy adding to the mere vieaal im- 
pressions tbose many ideaa which constitnte a conception of the 
thing gjviag tlie impreRsions, to see that whea, in a atato of 
fright, Imagination is put on a wroiig track, aseociation readily 
farniBhes all tbose Bttributes wbicb are needfnl to fill ap the 
framework wbich the appearanceyields; and conacioaBnesB once 
filled with the alanuing conception, can with difBcalty be hronght 
back to that relativoly pasBive state reqnired for receiving ibe 
actoal impreasions, and rightly ititerpreting them, 

Hence where there exiatB that priraitive credulity eiemplified 
above, the rectifying of a perception thnB distortcd by Imagina- 
tion cannot be eipected. MindB having tboBe tmita scfc forth in 
the cbapter entitled " The Primitive Man, Intellectaal " — minds 
which have had no cnlture giving them teudencies towarda criti- 
cism änd acepticism — minda which bave no notion of a natural 
Order, of law, of cause ; are minds 'which can make no rcBiatance 
to any anggested idea or Interpretation. There is no organized 
experience to prodnce bcBitation. There iB no donbt taking the 
ehape — " Thia cannot be," or — " That is impoaaible." Con- 
Bcqaently, a fancyonce having got possesBion, retains poBseBBion, 
and becomes an accepted fact. If we always carry with na 
the remembrance of this attitude of mind, we shall see how 
apparently reasonable to aavagea are ezplanationa of thinga 
which they make. 

8ome Early Interpreiation». — If we aet ont with the trnth 
that the lawa of mind are the same thronghoat the animal king- 
dom, we shall see that from the behavioar of animals in preeence 
of nnfamiliar phenomena, we may obtain Bome eine to tne inter- 
pretationa which primitive men make of Bncb phenomena. A 
brnte,evenofgreat power and conrage, befrajs alarminpreaence 
of a moving object the like of which it haa never Seen before. 
The asaertion that a tigcr haa becn known to sbow fear of a 
monäe in bis enge, ia made moro credible than it wonid eise be 
by watching a dog when there is placed betöre bim some snch 
creatnre as a small crab. Dread of the nnknown appeara to 
be B umversal emotion — eren when the nnknown is not at all 
portentons in character. 

Stranger and enemy are almost synoryniona in the minds of 
brutes and of primitive men. By inberited efFect^ of expe- 
rieiiceB the conneiion of ideas has been made organic ; aa an 
Infant in arms ahowa aa when an nnfamiliar face makea it cry, 
thoagh in ita own tife no evil haa ever foUowed the sieht of an 
anfamiliar face. While " familiarity breeds contempt «ven of 
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the rast or of tbe powerfal, nnnsnalness breeds fear even. of 
that whicli is relatively small or feeble. 

On the ODO band, theo, a periodic event which is intrinsi« 
cally yery imposing, ezcites bat little attention if no laiächief 
has ever been joined with it; while, on the other band, an 
event not intrinsically imposing, if it ha« never before been 
witnessed, and especially if it seems to show the spontaneity 
indicative of life, arouses a sense of insecuritj. As was shown 
in Chapter IX of Part I, it is bj the spontaneity of their 
acts that living objects are conspicnonsly distinguished from 
dead objects ; and hence this trait becomes the sign of an abüity 
to do varions things besides that which is witnessed — to do, 
therefore, something which may prove injurious or fatal. 

Carrying with ns this conception of the attitnde common to 
animal intelligence and nninstmcted hnman intelligence, we 
shall See why certain regularly recnrring phenomena of an 
astonisbing kind, sucb as the daily appearance and disappear- 
ance of the Sun, excite in the primitive man neither snrprise nor 
specnlation ; at the same time that a phenomenon which nnex- 
pectedly breaka the ordinary coorse of things by a sonnd or 
motion, produces dismay, foUowed by sorae vagne Suggestion of 
an agent: the agent thought of being one having some likeness 
to agents disclosed by past ezperiences. Hence the tendency 
to ascribe any irregularly recnrring phenomenon to a living 
creature (the actions of living creatnres being irregulär), and, 
primarily, to a living creature differing in the least degree 
possible from living creatnres of known kinds. Observe some 
samples of these early interpretations. Of a place in the 
Chippeway country, Gatlin says — 

" Near this spot, also, on a high mound, is the ' Thunder*» nett ' (nid-du' 
tonnere), where 'avery small bird sits upon her egge during fair «reather, 
and the skies are rent with bolts of thunder at the approach of a »tonn, 
which is occasioned bj the hatching of her brood ! ' " (Geo. Catlin, Illuslro' 
tions, ete,, of ihe North America» Indiana^ yoL ii, p. 164.) 

Of an allied race, the Ojibways, we read : — 

'* No one seemed fortunate enough to discoyer the resoit of these great 
birds, which were called Ah-ne-me-keeg (Thunders)." . . . "These birdi 
are seldom seen, but are often heard in the skies, where they fly liighei 
thnn they once did. . . . They wink, and the fire flashes from their eyen.** 
(G-. Copway, The Traditional Hittory and Characterietio Sketches o/ the 
Ojibway Nation, pp. 110, 118.) 

So, too, concerning the Western Indians of North America, 
Mr. H. A. Boller teils ns that bis companion, '* the Bob-tiil- 
Wolf '•— 

"said that there wasi high in air, far out of sight, fljing continually und 
mever resting, an eagle of terrible size. . . . He flaps bis wir.gs, and loud 
peals of thunder roll over the prairie } when he winks hi^ eyes, it lightens.'* 
(^Amon^ the Indians, p. 257.) 
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"By a distant nnallied peoplß, the Karens, tbe caoee of Btorma 
H Said to be an animal " ^th bat-like wicgs." " Wheu it 
utterB its voice, it thnnders, aiid wlien it flaps ita winga, fire 
is prodaoed, and it lightens." (Maaon, JoTir. Asinlic Boey, 
Bengal, xixiv, Part 2, p. 217.) 

Now a thnnderstorm being one of those incidents cba- 
racterizcd bj an apparent epontaneitj' suggestive of living 
agencf, the qneatioa which naturally ariscs is — " What is the 
living agent p " The sky is the region in whi'ch this sndden 
action iB witnessed. The living agent ia therefoi-e inferred to 
be Bome creature which freqnenta the sVy — a fljing creatare, 
bird-like or bat-like. Here let na note two thinga. First there 
is formed ia the mind aeimple aasociation betweea tliie incident 
which by ita character snggeata living agency, and a hving agent 
such as ia commonly aeen in the neighbourhoodof its occarrence. 
Second, the conceived agent ia not of the kind we call anper. 
natnral — doea not belong to a suppoHed spiritnal world ; but ia a 
pnrely natural agent. And the obvions coarse of thonght ia oiie 
that bringa the actions observed into the same category with 
the autionB of the living' creatnres snpposcd to be instrnmenta] ; 
wind being aseribed to the flapping of wings, soimd to thta 
cause or to a voice, and lightning to the flashing of eyes. 

In a different though allied claae, stand the interpretationa of 
eclipses. Among nnculturcd peoplea, animala are generally the 
assigned agenta ; and thongh they are not flying animals, yet 
they are animala anpposed to be in the heaveiia. Remeiabering 
that variona savagea, as inetance the Esqnimauz, believe beasta 
aa well aa men have accees to the sky from tfae monntain-topa — 
remembering the Cabroc story given in § 189, of the coyote 
who tbus got among the atars ; we may see how it happena that 
when imagining some living agent which produces thia sudden 
chango in the San by taking out a piece from bis aide, aavages 
flhoald tbink of a beast aa the cause. N^atnrally enongh " the 
Esthoniana say the fian or moon ' ia being eaten ' " (Grimm, 
Teiiti'nie Mylh., vol. ii, p. 7Ü7) ; since the being eaten acconnta 
allke for the gradual disappearonco, and for the aharp ontline of 
the inoreasing gap made. We find kiudred interpretationa in 
many placea. By the Gnarania "ecliptes were held to be 
occaaioned by a Jaguar and a great dog, who pnrsuod the snn 
nnd moon to devour them " (Southey, JUstüry of Braiil, vol. ii, 
pp. 371-2). The Norse mythology telia of " Mänagarmr (moon- 
dog);'*and on the occasion of an eclipse the Norse "fancitd 
the monater had already got a part of the ahining orb betneen 
hia jawB " (Grimm, Teutonie Myth., vol. ii, p. 7U6). We read 
of uie remote Chiquitos of South America, that " dnring an 
eclipae [of the moon] they ahoot arrowa npward, and ory ^ond 
to drive away the dogs, who, they believe, hunt her throngb 
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faeaven ; and wlien tTiey orertake ber, the darknees of Üie orb is 
cansed by tbe blood whicl^ nma from her wonnds " (Soothey, 
Hüiory of Brazil, vol. i, p. 335). Evidently, tben, tbis explana- 
tion arises natnrally in primitive minds. Tbe kindred, and jct 
different, explanation of tbe Nootka-Sonnd people, wbo, on tbe 
occfusion of an eclipse ** pointed to tbe moon, and said tbat a 
great cod-fish was endeavonring to swallow ber" (Jewitt, 
Narrattve of Gaptivity amotig tke Savages of Nootlca Smind^ 
p. 165), and tbe similar belief cnrrent amoug tbe Arabs, tbat 
a bnge fisb pursncs tbe planet wbicb is edipsed (Niebnbr, 
JDescripti'on de VÄrabte, p. 106), may possibly resnit from tbe 
conception of waters above tbe firmament in wbicb great fisb 
reside. Bat, in any case, we see in tbese interpretations, as in 
tbose of tbnnderstorms, tbat tbere is as near an assimilation as 
may be to tbe natnral actions of natural agents. Tbere is 
neitberany tbongbt of a deity as tbe cause, uor of anytbing to 
be classed as spiritnal power. 

Take next tbe interpretations given in difPerent places of 
eartbquakes. Keempfer sajs tbe Japanese '' are of opinion, tbat 
tbe canse of eartbqnakes is a bnge wbale's creeping Under- 
ground" (History of Japan^ Pinkerfon's Voyages^ vol. vii, pp. 
C84-5). Now wbether or not it is true tbat, as Dr. Tjlor 
Buggests, tbe Unding of large fossil bonos, implying tbe 
occasional presence of great animals Underground, led to tbis 
interpretation, and similarly in Siberia, led to tbe interpre- 
tation of eartbquakes as due to motions of nndergronnd mam- 
motbs — creatures wbose bones, and even undecayed bodies, are 
found imbedded in ice below tbe surface ; it is clear tbat tbe 
same mode of thongbt is exbibited. Tbis sudden and seeminglr- 
spontaneous motion of tbe Eartb is ascribed to an agent of tbo 
class wbicb babitually ezbibits sudden spontancous motions^ 
an animal. And tbe question — Wbat animal P being raised, tbe 
conclusion is tbat it must be an animal wbicb ezists down 
below. Ezplanations elsewbere given betray like trains of ideas. 
Bancrof t says " tbe Southern Californians believed that wben 
tbe Creator made tbe world be fixed it on tbe back of seven 
giants, wbose movements • • • cansed eartbquakes" (Native 
Baces of the Facißc States, vol. iii, p. 122). As given by 
John Bell, a conception of the Lamas was tbat tbe Eartb rests 
on a golden frog; "and wbenever tbis prodigious frog bad 
occasion to Scratch its bead, or stretcb out its foot, tbat part 
of tbe eartb inimediately above was sbaken " (-4. Joumey from 
8t. Petershurgh to Pekin in the year 1719. Pinkerton^a VoyageSj 
vol. vii, p. 369). So, too, by tbe Norse belief tbat eartbquakes 
are caused "by tbe struggles of cbained Loki" (Grimm, 
Teutonic Myth,, vol. ii, p. 816) ; as well as by tbe Fijian belief 
tbat wben Dengeb "turns aboat or trembles in bis cave tbd 
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eartfc sTiakes and quatea exceedingly " (Znloma, or Tteo Teari 
in Cannibal-Iand, bj H. BrittoD, p. 195i-6) ; we are shown that the 
bjpothesis is of tue natoraliBtic class rather thau of the super- 
natumlistio oiaan. The effect is ascribcd to a living ngent con- 
colved BB eiisting whfire tho effect is produced, and operating 
aftcr the aame mechanical mannec with known living agents. 
Tho only case I have met with in which agency oE tliis kind is 
not assigned, sorves still better to show tbat the phenomenon 
18 classed with known nataral phenomena. Concerning the' 
Ksqnimanx interpretjition of eavthqaakcs, Crantz saya — " they 
imagino that tho globe of tlie earth ivsta npun pillara, which are 
DOW moulderitig anay hy nge, so that thcy f reqaently crack " 
(History of Qreenland, i, 211). 

From earthquakes we may pasa to volcanic oniptioTiH without 
finding auy wider divergence from thia form of eTpIanation 
than ie to ho ezpectcd from the nataro of the appearances. 
Two low racea, remote in habitat and type, yield ÜlnstratioDS. 
In North America "the Koniagaa, for example, held tliat the 
craters of Alaska were inhabited by beinga mightier tban men, 
and tbat tbese sent forth fire and Bmoke when they heated 
tlieir sweat-hoiiBes, or cooked tlieir food" (Bnncroft, Nafive 
Jtacet, etc., Tol, iii, p. 122), And amnng the aboriginea of Western 
Anatralia, it is & tradition tbat " ' once on a time, the In-gnas, 
who live nndergronnd, being very anlky, to spite the poor 
black tellowB, wbo eeem to have the good-will of no one, made 
great fires and threw np red-hot fitones, fire, etc., and thns 
bumed tho whole of that conntry'" {The Abon'giuee of AiU' 
i>alia. A. Oldficld, in Tr. Etk. Soq/., N.S., vol. Üi, p. 232). 
The only notewortby nnükeness hcre, ia that beings of the 
bnman type are aaanmed : probnbly for the rea'^on that tbey are 
the only knowQ kinda of beings who can prodnco fire or niake 
nse of it. 

For collecting together these interpretations ot thnnder- 
Btorms, eclipaes, eartbqnakea, and eruptions.my motive has been 
to ahow that in primitive thongbt, evente which are of irregulär 
occnrrence, and by tbia, as well as by their apparent spontaneity, 
Bnggeat living agenta, are ascribed to living agenta doviating as 
little from ordinary onos Hfl may be ; and are devoid of aiijthing 
like religiona idea or Bentiment, The bclicfs beld concerning 
fheae eventa yield no S'gna of tbnt Nntnre-vrorBhip snpposed 
to be innato in the nncivilized ; tboagh the portentonanesa of 
the eventa might he expected to aronse it, did it exist. Kor 
do they betray the conception of one or many invisiblo 
powcrs of the kind called supernatoral among advanced peoplea. 
Thongh we careleaaly gronp together all absard idea» of aavages 
nndep the geneml name of Eoperstitiona, yct, as we here Eee, 
thtie is a aignificant diatinction between these which Bhow no 
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recognition of alleged spjritual beings and those in wliich such 
recognition ia shown. Bat now, how does there resnlt transi- 
tion f rom the one to tbe oClier ? Some interpretations of inter- 
mediate kinds will prepare the waj for an answer. 

The ancient Peruviana fancied Thunder '*to bee a man in 
heaven, with a sling and a mace, and that it is in bis power to 
cause raine, haile, thander *' (Jos, de Acosta, yoI. ii, p. 304). In 
Samoa "the chiefa were auppoaed to go to the heavena and send 
down lightning, thunder, and rain " (Turner, Samoa a Hwidred 
Years Ago^ p. 277). And describing the beliefs of the Veddahs 
(whose goda are the ghoata of relatives), Bailey writea : — ** Of 
thunder they aaj *a apirit or a god has cried out'" {Trans. 
Eth, Socy, Lon., N.S., ii, p. 302, and note §). In tbese cases, 
then, the living agent conceived ia a man who either retains in 
the bcavena bis original character, or ia in aome waj trana- 
figured. Conceming eclipaea we read that " the Tbiscaltecs, 
regarding the aun and tbe moon as basband and wife, bclieved 
eclipses to be domestic qaarrela *' (Banci*oft, Native Races^ etc.^ 
Yol. iii, p. III). Marsden saja of the Sumatrans, that 
" during an eclipse thej made a loud noise with aounding in- 
Btruments, to prevent one luminarj from devouring the otber" 
(Eistory of Snirvatra^ p. 194). And then among tbe Polynesians, 
**aome imagined that on an eclipse, the aun and moon were 
awallowed by tbe god which they bad by neglect ofEended. 
Liberal presenta were ofFered, which were supposed to indnee 
tbe god to abate bia anger, and eject tbe luminaiies of day and 
night from his stomacb" (ElliS| Folynesian Besearches^ I859| 
vol. i, pp. 331-2). 

Here then, wbile tbe appearances are explained as caused 
by unknown living beings acting in waya allied to those of 
known living beings, we have, in tbe introduction bere of a 
transfigured man, and there of a god, aa instrumental, a recourse 
to explanationa no longer of the purely natural kind. 

Wbence comea tbis new order of auppoaed beings P How 
does there arise in men'a minda tbe idea of a apeciea of animate 
power unlike the animate powera they see around them in 
beaHta and men P Wbat originatea tbe conception of thia 
aupematural agency which, once adopted, developa so largely 
aa nearly to excludo all other agency P There ia a simple 
anawei. By transition from tbe dream to tbe ghost, and from 
the ghost to tbe god, there is reached a conceiyed kind of 
cause capable of indefinite ezpansion and admitting of all 
adjustments | and bence aerving for explanationa of everj kind. 

Oonfusion of Dreams with ReaUties during OhildJwnd. — Occa- 
sionally we bear it remarked of dreams that their aeeming 
actuality affected tbe feeliugs for some time after awaking : an 
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innpresBion like that, say, of eecape from real äanger, eontinn- 
ing after recognition of the fact that the dang-er was ideal. Tlie 
tendenc^ o£ an eitremely vivid dream tliua Ui generate an 
emotion such as nocompanien reality, ia one faotor in prudacing 
belief in ita reality. I faave lately niet with striking proofs of 
thia. In a Company of lesH tban a duzen persona, tliree testifi^'d 
to faaving' in childbood had such vivid dreams of flying down 
Blairs, and bcing impressed so strongly with the experiences op. 
i-oa), that they a^tnally tried to fly down stairs ; and one of them 
Buffered from an injnred ankle coiiEeqnent on the attempt. 

Üu writing aabseqaently to the lady in whose family these 
etatementa wcre made, to verify my recolleciions of them, she 
gave me a stoiy whieh ene of her danglit^rs had eubseqaently 
narrated, showing how literally this daughtur hnd accepted her 
visiona in childhood. Bronght np amid mnch talk about 
animals, she, on one occaaion, dreamed that a gorilla, who üved 
near at band, gare her something; and, she added — "When I 
■walked up the Jane, I nsed to wonder where the gorilla Hved," 

Now if dream-eiperiencea and waking experiences are thns 
confonnded by the children of the civilized, notwithatanding tlie 
discriniinationa -which they bare beard made by adolts, and not- 
withatanding the conception that has been given to them of 
mind as an indwelling entity distinct from body ; it is obvions 
that primitive men, lacking this theory of mind, lacking worda 
in which to expreas many perceivable distinctions, and lacking, 
too, instmction from the more cnltivated, will inevitaMy con- 
fnse dream-thonghts and the thoaghts of the waking atate. 
Hence on rcading of savages, as for instance the Kamscbadales, 
that tbe ideas of sleeping and waking life are apt to be con- 
foonded by them, we ahall see that, so far from being anomaloDS, 
a confonnding of them to a greater or less extuut is at first 
ine vi table. 

Eapecially nhall we See no difficnity in recognizing the intcr- 
pretations of primitive conceptiora thna yielded, when wo 
remcmber that even still, in some of the edacatrd among onr- 
Bcivea, there snrvives a belief in tbe reality td beinga scen in 
dreams ; and that at the present moment ti.^e exiate a group 
of highty-caltivaled men having for one of their objecf« to 
ccllect the nairativea of snpematnral viBitations doring aleep. 

lireanu ai titerally aeeepfed bi/ Savatjeg, — Already in §§ 70, 
71, I have varionsly illnatrated the tmth that adulta among 
savages, like many children among onreelvea, regard aa real the 
adventores gone throngh, and persona aeen, in di-eama. The 
Znlns fnrnished snndry instances, which will be recalied by thia 
additiocal one : — 

" Why did not our anceitral apirita teil me in ■ dicam that tliere woi 
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something whicli thej wanted, instead of reTaaliog themaeWet hy eoming !o 
kill the child in this waj?" (Bp. Callaway, The ReUgioua Sysie» of thc 
AmazulUf pp. 371-2.) 

And I maj add another somewhat different in kind fnmislied 
bj the mythology of the Mangaians. Thej saj that '* Vätea, the 
father of gods and men ... in his dreams several times saw 
a beaatifiü woman. On one bappj occasion he sncceeded in 
clutching' her in his sleep, and thns detained the fair sprite as hia 
wife" (W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs, Ac, pp. 3, 7). Bat among 
the most specific and instractive f acts exhibiting these primitive 
conceptions, are those recentlj given by Mr. Everard F. Im 
Thum, conccming the Indiana of British Guiana. I qaote 
from the Journal of the Änthropological Institute, vol. zi : — 

** One moming when it was important to get awaj from a cnmp on the 
Essequibo River, at which I had been detained for Bome dajs by the ilinen 
of soiTie of my Indian companions, I foand that one of the inralids, a young 
Mocusi Indian, though better in health, was so enraged against me that be 
rcf iised to stir ; for he deelared that, with great want of conaideration for 
his weak health, I had taken him out during the night, and bad made him 
drag the canoe up a eerios of difficult Cataracta. Kothing would persoade 
him of the fact that this waa but a dream.*' (p. 864.) 

" At that time we were all tufPering from a great scarcity of food 

Moming af ter moming the Indiana deelared that aome absent man, whom 
they named, had viflited their hammocks during the night, and had beaten or 
otherwise maltreated them ; and they alwavB insisted upon much rubbing of 
the Bupposed bruised parte of their bodies. (p. 364.) 

" In the middle of one night I was awakened by an Arawak, named Sam, 
the eaptain or headmanof my Indiana, only to be told the be wildering words, 
' George speak me Tery bad, boss ; yon cut bis bits.' It was some time before 
I could sufRciently coUeot mj senses to remember that ' bits,* or fourpenny 
pieces, are the units in which, among Creoles and semi-civilized Indiani, 
cnlculätions of money, and oonseqnently of wages, are made ; that * to cut 
bita ' means to reduce the number of bits, or the wages giyen ; and to under- 
stand that Sam, as eaptain, having dreamed that George, his subordinate, 
had spoken impudent ly to him, the former with a fine sense of the dignity of 
his Position, now insisted that the culprit should be punished in r^ Iife." 
(pp. 364-5.) 

Experiences of this kind led Mr. Im Thnm to the conclusion 
expressed in another paragraph, that *' the dreams which come 
in sleep to the ludian are to him as real as any of the eventfi of 
his waking Iife.** (p. 364.) 

Wahing Visions. — ^In illnstration of these, and the acceptance 

of them as real by the Gniana Indians, Mr. Im Thurn writes, 

in the above-named paper in the Journal of the AntkropologicaX 

Institute, as follows : — 

" One moming in 1878, when I was ÜTing in a Macusi village, a party of 
Indians of the same tribe with whom I had had some dealin gs, came from 
their neighbouring yillage with the extraordinary request that I would lend 
them guns and would go with them to attack the Arecuna Indians of a 
tillage some twenty mües distank Though thore is an unusually strong 
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feeling of hoitilitr betveen theMscmi »nd llie Aret^no Indbiu.tbf« requeet, 
rempDibering how pescef ul tlio indiai» no« geaeriUlj are, Beeioed to me Ten 
»trange. It was eiplained tliat s certnin man, niuned Tori, one a{ Ihe »up- 
pUanM, had a. dnj or Iwo ppeTiously been eilting «lone on liie uraniisb out- 
lidehiihouse, Khciilookingupfrom thearrow-hcad whioh he wa« faahioiiiiig, 
lis found Bome Arecunai, wham he knew b; aiglit, beloneing to fhe rillaes 
ag;iinBt whioh war wa« now to bo waged, atanding orer him with uplifled 
war-cluba aa if to striks bim doim. Tori continued to exploin that hii 
iboute bringing hii owa people out of tbeir huuses, the Arecunaa f&aiahed 
vitbuut doiDg an; barm. Tbs atorj waa ulterly iocredible, but aft«r 
much croM-examination, it iraa CTident that Tori himMlf beliered it, and I 
CBD Olli; euppoae that it in* ft ca«e Ü wbich a natural TÜion waa beJievcd aa 
> realitj." (p. 366.) 

Respecting phenomena of thia kind Mr. Im Thnm says of the 
Indian that "visions are to Lim, when anake, what dreatns are 
ta.him when asieep ; and the creaturefl of hia Tisions aeem. in no 
way different from tbose of hia drcams." (p. 365.) And he tben 
contrasts viaions of two kinds :— 

" A distinction maj here be draim . . . belween natnral visiona — tboaa 
which appear to b man in conaequence of tbe abnormal conditian ia whioh 
hia bodj accidentallf happ«m to b« at the moment— and arliScial lision«, 
irhich appttar lo a man in conaequence of the abnormal condition into which 
he haa brought himaelf b; auch meaiu w faatitig and the ute of stimulanU 
OT narcoticB for tbe eipreaa piupoee of eiperieoeing visions." (p. 365.) 

Theae last, wMcfa bo distingnishea aa artiücial Tisiona, lie 
remarka are " mach mopo frequeut in Jndian life, eepecially in 
one particalar connection— Ihe peaima«, of medicine man, the 
prieat, doctor, aorcerer, and propfiet of Indian Society." (p. 366.) 

Waking Vüiont among ihe Civilhed. — How natarallj aaTBges, 
sccepting as real their vision« daring sleep, may be misied by 
waking risiona, will be made clear by reading acconnts of ' 
illnaiona whicb occnr daring abnormal nervons excit«ment9 
among onraelves. In anpport of the Interpretation s givea in 
tbe first part of tbia work, I received, in 187?, an acconnt of 
bis ezperiencea from Mr. F. G. Fleay, tbe Shakapearean scbolar. 
He kindly allowa mo to publish them ; wbich I du aiter making 
80me abridgmentB r — 

" About 1H44, «hen 13 jean old, after » lengthened oiperienoe of aom- 
nambulisin and slef^p talking, ioduced by nerroua oicitement csusrd by inju- 
diciouB legenda lold me by a nurae in Order to aecuro ■ilance throiigh frigbt 
aa to her conneiion vith a palinemaa, I read a Taat aoiount of gbost'Iitera- 
ture, <jd vitch-triati, Uerman tales of hoiror, etc. Thia produced an 
eialted nenoua eici^ment, whence diaeaie of Optio nervea. The first 
Illusion vaa seeing my bedroom Slled with atara at night, and tbe floor 
eoventd «ith oystvi^ahella in tbe morrüng. I alnaya went (o bed witbout 
eandle in order to get rid of a fear of tue dark. lliia was followed by a 
Diimber of more complei illualona, the oioat remarkable of whioh iraa • 
■hower of human heada paaamg in tlirough the vindo» ia a caacade. 

" About IS43. 1 woke up at midnight, and saw my brotlier (then liring) 
lying on the bed. I atCempted to tuke hold of him but my arm paaaed 
tbrough him. Uia aubBequeutdeath ooDTinced me that tliia waa no illuaion. 
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bnt that be hnS BctaaXlj nsited mo \i\ hva sleep. I mcan tTiat liifl ' m>ii1 * Imd 
been with xne. . . . Mj belief, previoaelj pure materiallBtic (2nd atage^ 
Ist beiug pagan) became a soii of spiritualistic Christianitj. 

** In 1851-2, whon an undergraduate, I woke up odo moming, and on 
opening mj eyea (not haring b^n dreatning of tbe thing), I saw Raphaera 
Madonna * in the chair ' on the ceillng in f xUl ooloun. I had of ten seen 
cngraTings of this picture, bat no coloured copj as I supposed. I thereupon 
noted the colourt carefully, and was surprised on enquirj to find them arx^u- 
rate. By chance, Bome weeks after, I waa told of Baxter*8 oleograph, and 
found that I had passed one in a ihop-window in Trinitj Street, Can^ridga^ 
the night before mj Tinion. 

"In 1854, I had been planng whist late. Mr. W had loBt a fev 

Shillings, perhaps fire. I woke up in the night, and saw him Standing in 
his nightshirt demandirg compensation audiblj, and stating that he 
had committod suicide. He pnt nis eold band on mj ehest, then I tried to 
more it, and found it my own, which had become numb and oold from being 
exposed. There is a case of ' ghosts demandinff roFenge.' HaJ he really 
been a great loser and I a gainer, he niight bare Idlled himself, and a atxong 
ease for actual appearance have been made out. 

" In 1853-4, I had mj most singular experiences. Orer-reading for triposes 
(I KOt two flrsts and two seconds) caused independent action of the two 
halres of the brain, and I held oonversation with myself, one-half of me 
assuming the per^onality of John Qedge of my year. 

" About 1856, 1 was staying in Bloomsbuiy Street. . . • The hoose had 
been used as a lunatic asylum. I slept in the room formerly used for lunatics« 
I saw at 1 a.m. a man cutting his throat at the bed*foot. On rising up he 
ranished, Ijing down he reappcared. I drank water, he disappeared alto- 
gether. I found that moonlight on white drapery of the bed exactly repre- 
sented a shirt-sleere — the rest of the figure was produced by association. 

'* About 1859, 1 dreamed at Leeds that I was in my father's kitchen at 
Clapham, calling out to my brother, ' Gus, come down.' A few days after, I 
had a letter from him stating that he had a singular dream that I was 
calling out to him on the same night, or the night after ; he had made no 
notp, and oould not teil which when I saw him. But the dates of the letten 
Icft no doubt it was same night. Case of singular ooinoidenoe which 
would siiggest theory of actual Separation of soul from body, cases of non- 
eoineidence being explained by forgetfulness, or Swedenborgian self-eyolre- 
ment of scenery. 

*' About 1855, 1 dreamed that I had reeeived a letter containing some impor- 
tant Statement about me, I did not know what (oompare De Quincey, Opium), 
on which all my future depended. The delusion lasted sil the next day, 
which 1 spent in looking for the imaginary letter. Case of OTcr-smoking. 
Use ofatimulants (wrongly called narcotics) a most importatU/actor t» later 
developmeiU of auperatitioM, 

" Latcr, before 1864.— Sleeping at Mr. Henry Wallis* (Death of Chatterton 
Wallis) : in semi-waking state could produce at will panorama of towns, 
historical eyents, &o., in füll colour. But the flgures had no motion, only 
the canyas so to say moyed as' in a diorama. Smoking again with artists 
tili 2 a.m., and talking of pictures. 

" In 1871, at Hipperholme. — My predecessor committed suicide in the room 
I slept in, by hanging. I saw him in cap and gown lyin^ on my bed at mid* 
day. Found it was my own gown ; oap, head, &c., suppUed by association. 
Tius was my last experience." 

The part wbicli mere coincidence plays in cansing apparent 
Bnpematnral agency is far greater than is sapposed. The 
instance given above bj Mr. Fleaj, which he thaa accounts for. 
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is leas remnrkable than two perfectiy n&tnral ooineidences, and 
qnite meaningless onea, whicli have occarred iritliiu 1117 own 
personal eiperience. 

Wanderiiig of Ih« Soul during Life. — Such illnsions as (hose 
»bore described, which, among cnltured peoples, are now 
regarded as snbjectire, are natarallj, by the primitive mao, 
regarded as objectivo: Üb interpretation of them being that 
they are things seen and done by Kig Boal «hen it Jeavea bis 
bodj wbile he is awake. Saya Mr. Im Tham reepecting snnh 
illoBions among tfae Gniana Indiana — " Not only in deatb and in 
dreams, bnt in jet a third way the Indian sees the spirit separate 
from the body. ' (p, 365.) The following extrnclB ahow among 
other peoples, partially-different forma of thie primitive belief : — • 
" At Ue&, one of tfaa Lojalt; Tstande, it «u tbe ciutom formerlj when K 
penoQ w&i vsrv ill to nnd for a man whoae emplojmcDt it wa* ' io rettor» 
mnli ta fortake* boditi.' Tlie soul-doctor irould st OQce collect hi* friends 
and BsiiatBnlfl, to the number of tirentj men and aa many women, and itart 
oft to the place where the &milj o( tlie aick man wu accmtomed tO bui; 
tbeir dead. Upon arririiif; there, the «oul-doclor and hia uiale compaiiioDt 
Commenced pla^ing the naial flules vith wUch they bad come provided. in 
Order to entiee back Ihs spirit to its old tenemeot. TLe «omen anisted 
bj a low nthiitUng, lUppoBcd to be irresiatiblj MtractiTe to eiile aplnta, 
AfMr a tinie the entira proc««>ioa prucecdcd towards the dirolling of tbe aick 
person, flutei plajing and the women «histling all the lime, Unding back tkt 
truant tpiril I To preTent ite pouibte escuipe, witli their palms opeo, tbey 
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irom tht 3oiilA Paeißc, pp. 171-2) 

Amonp- tbe Hervey Isländers — ■ 

"The pliüosophj of ancezinK i«, that the apirit liaving gone traTelling 
•bout^pef^hance ob a Tiiit to the liomai or burjing-plaees of it* ancettora 
— iti retüin to Ihe bod^ ii naturallj attended with «ome diffioulty and eieite* 
mrat, occasioning • tingüng and enLiToning »eniation all oTer Ihe body. 
Hence the Tariotu cuatomary remarka addrewed to tho retumed »pirit in 
diUerent Islands. At Bsrotonga, when a penon sneeiee, the bystanden 
eiclaim, as tbough addreasing a spiril; . . . 'Hai tou bare come back.'" 
(QiU, M^llU a»d Songifrom tkt South Paeiflc, p. 177.) 

The belief held by the Karene is that — 

" The ' Wi ' has the power of reriving tbe dead or djing, bnt be most flrat 
tstch the spirit of aome person aÜTe and divert it to the tkad one," (^hiii, 
DMcriplive Blhuologi/ 0/ Sensal, f. 117.) 

By tle Samoans — 

"Tbe soul of man is calied his angSnga, or that which goet or comes. It 
b Said to be tbe daughter of Taufanuu, or vapour of Umit, which form« 
clouda, and as tbe dark olondj ooTering of night comes on, man feeU aleepj, 
because the wul wishes to go and Visit ili mother." (Turner, Savma a 
S-UndrtA Yean Ago, p. 8.) 

Concerniog the Andamancee we read : — 

" When appeiied to in aerious illneia tbe öto-paiad [lif. a dreamer] flrst 
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•xamines the patient and presses the limbs, mnitering and making aandrf 
Strange noises as if inrokinff and kisaing some inTiaible penon; he tfaen 
informs the sufferer and his friendt that ne Ib about to scarch for the spirit 
which, at such times, is beliered to be wandering in or towarda . . . HaoM." 
(£. H. Man, Journal ofihe AtUhrojpolosiical luaiiiuie, xi, 289). 

Death and JRe- Animation. — Placed in the foregoing order, tlie 
extracts sbow tbe natural transition frum the belief that the 
Boal wanders awaj in dreams and dnrtng waking hoars, to the 
belief that at death it takes its departure for a longer period, 
bat will eventually come back. In bis accoant of tbe Gniana 
Indiana, Mr. Im Tbnm recognizes this connezion of ideas. Ho 
says— 

"When tt man diea eomething goes, tomething ia left. The aurriron 
necessarily distinguish in thought between these two parts, and thej call 
them respcctivelj by some such names as spirit and bodj. A corioua illos- 
tration of this is afforded bj a sajing of the Macnai Indiana of G-uiana, as 
they point out that at death the sraall human figure dtsappeara from the 
pupil of a man 's eye, that the spirit, the emmawett*ri, as they call it, has gone 
from out of htm. . . . But it is not only in death that the Indian sees the 
two separate. It ia a pUititude among ciTÜiied people to remark on the 
Bimilarity between ' death and his brothersleep.' But great as the similarity 
is to US it seems far greater to the Indian. To us the similarity lies merely 
in the faot that in boih there is rest from the work of this life : but to the 
Indian it lies in the fact that in both tlie spirit departs from the bodj only 
to oontinue its labours uiider hardly altered circumstancea." (pp. 363-4.) 

How little tbe state after death is supposed to differ from tbe 
gtate during life, is sbown by tbe extent to whicb bodily 
comforts are cared for. Many instances were given in Part I, 
and here are some furtber instrnctive ones. In bis elaborate 
work on the Australians, Mr. Brougb Smy tb quotes Senior Con- 
stable James conceming tbe Dieyerie tribe, as f ollows : — 

" Bvery night for one moon (four weeks) two old men went to the graT« 
about dusk, and carefully awept all round it ; each morning, for the aamo 
period, they yiaited it, to see if there were any tracks of the dead man on the 
swept Space. They told me that if they were to find tracks they would haye 
to remoTe the body and bury it eUewbere, as the foot-marks would denota 
that the dead man was * Walking ' and diacontented wilh hia present grave.** 
{Aborigines oj Victoria, i, 119.) 

Mr. Smytb precedes this by anotber case. He gives it on tbe 
antbority of Mr. W. H. Wrigbt to tbe effect tbat a native having 
been biiried with tbe nsnal implements and comfort«, his friends 
came back to tbe spot after " a great storm of wind and rain '* 
and dng np " tbat poor fellow * G^eorgey,' " becanse be " was too 
mach cold and wet and miserable where be was buried." They 
exbumed tbe body, " wrapped an additionaJ blanket and oom- 
forter ronnd it," and " placed it in a bollow tree." {Ihid,, i, 108.) 

Similar ideas are implied by certain castoms in Hampbrey*« 
Island, as desoribed by Turner. 

*' At the graye the priest prayed, called out the name of the penon who 
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bad died, ))Knd«d orer lo t1i« corpaa fone «^«»(«d uD, and Mid il Iiad be«] 
made Bpeciall; for hhn. Tn filliog up (he grave they put in Sr*t uf all a 
quantit; oF small coml bUidgb &n{l told the dead man U) ooTer biniiiell welL" 
(Turner, Samoa a ßwtdnd Yeart Ago, p. 277.) 

Among the Coreans, too, there is an observ&nce betwying a 
like belief that thc defld retaiu their Bensea and desires. 

" During thia fint monming, a aerring persoo talie« a g&nnent, fonnerlj 
«om bj the decesMii, and goes vith it to the higbest point on the top of tbe 
hoiue. «here— liolding the garment, the Deck in hü left hand, the hem in 
bis right., and looking northwarda, Hhither Che spirlu (Fi*) See— he thrice 
ealU loudl; the uam« of th« dei-eased. . . . This ii the loat effort t« hring 
back the apirit to the bodj." (Ber. John Rota, JUttory of Corea, p. 821.) 

And similtir in their implicationa are snndrj of the other 
fnaeral ceremonies, which Boas describeB thuB ; — 

"AI the onUnaij hour» of the day nt which be med to take hü food. 
diahea are prepared and ofTered, and then wailing and Heeping follow. 
(p. 816.) Fuoit and pnirioug atonea are put into the deueaaetri mouth. 
(pp. 3Z4-6.) The mournera bow tnica and moum ; and then the things ar« 
remoTed. " During the remoTal, the ähangjoo, [prini^pal moumer] leaning 
OD bis atoff, werpa bittorly bocauae hia father caooot est." (p. S32.) 

With the§e may fitly be named tlie observHnces by whicb the 
oncient Scythiana beträyed a kindred conception. 

" When any one diea, bia neareetof kin la; hini upona iragonaad take him 
round to all hü frienda in aucceasion : eacb receiTee tbem in tum and enter> 
taini tbem ntth a banquet, wbereat the dead man ia aacred «ith a portioa 
of atl thal ia aeC before th» othera -, tbia ü done foT fortj daja, at the end of 
nhich tiuie the burial takes place." (Herodotua, Bk. it, 73.) 

Reviving Corptei. — Of course HB a eeqnence of the belief that 
death is a anspended animatiou, there naturally goea the belief 
that bnried persona are froia time to time re^ascitated. Tbe 
Eyrbfggja-Snga ehüws that ainong our Scandinavian kinstnon 
there prevailed the primitive notion that the material body, re- 
animated by its wandering double, can leave ita bnrial-place and 
work mischief. Here i» a note appended to the ab»tract of the 
Saga compiled by Sir W. Scott. (Mallet, Northern Antiquitics, 
1847, pp. 630-1.) 

" Ätter the death of AmkiB, Bngifot beoanie again troubleBonm, and 
«alked forth from hü tomb to tbe great terrorand damage oE the neighbour- 
hood, alajing b^th herda and domestica, and driring the mhabitanW from tho 
cantoD. It waa, therefore, reaoNed to oonauma hü carcase irith fire ; für 
' . . be, or aonse evil demon in hia atead, made uaa of bü niortal reliquea aa 
a Tfhicle during commission of theea enormitiea. The bodj" «aa burat. 

Noting the implied belief, like that which we have fonnd pre- 
valent among tbe savage and semi-civilized, that destraction of 
the body prpvente thia kind of resDirection, wo may alao note 
the implied bclicf, illostrated ia other caaea, that one who gets 
part of a dead body thereby Bet8 power over the deoeased 
poraoD ; for if destrnction of the whole paratyzes the ghoat 
etitirely, injnry of a part muat be detrimental to the ghost. 
Cl 
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The Yampire-siories of the Rassians illnstrate the same lielicf 
in ezcnrsions made bj the corpse. Here is one : — 

" A peasant was driving past a graTe-jard, after it liad grown dark. After 
him came running a alrangcr, dressed in a red shirt and a new jacket, who 
cric.l, — * Stop I take me as your companion.* * Pray take a eeat.' Thej enUr 
a TÜlage, drire up to thU and that house. . . . They drire \)n to the veij 
loat house. . . . Thcj go into the house ; there on the bonch lie two deepcrs 
—an old man and a lad. The stranger takes a pail, places it near the jouih, 
and strikes him on the back ; immedintelv the bock opens, and forth flo^t 
roay blood. Tlio stranger fills the pail füll, and drinks it drj. Then he fills 
anuther pail with blood froin the old man, slakes his brutal thirst, and sajs 
to the peasant, — ' It begins to grow light ! let us go back to mj dwellin^.' 
In a twinkling they found tbemselres at the grave-yard. The Tampire wou.d 
liaro claspcd the peasant in its arms, but luckily for him the cocks began to 
crov»', and the corpse disappeared. The ncxt moming, when folks came and 
looked, the old man and the lad were both dead." (Bulstony Songt of iä§ 
Jitusian Feople, pp. 411-2.) 

Borcery, — The relation of the foregoing beliefs to those prac- 

tices bj which magicians are snpposed to raise the deioÄ and 

control demons, was saggested in § 133. Further proofs that 

the moi*e developdd forms of sorcery thns origiiiate, have since 

come to me. The fullowing passage from Sir Greorge Grey's 

Polynenaii Mytholoyi/^ pp. 114-5, implies the anxietj of a son to 

rescue relies of his father from enchanters. 

" Eata, without stopping, crept directly towards the fire, and hid himself 
behind somethick bushcs of the Harakeke ; he then saw that there were somo 
pric8ts upon the othcr side of the same bushes, ser^-ing at the sacred place, 
and, to a8!«ist themsclTcs in their magical arte, they were making use of the 
bonos of Wahieroa, knocking them together to beat time while they were 
repcating a powerful incantation, . . . he rushed suddenly upon the- priests. 
. . . The bonos of his father, Wahieroa, were then eagerly snatched up by 
him ; he hostened with thcm back to the canoe." 

From pp. 34-5 of the same work, I -qnote another passage, 
similarlj implying the power which possession of a reiio 
gives :— 

" When the storaach of Muri-ranga-whenna had qnietly sunk down to its 
nsunl size, her Toice was agoin heard saying, * Art thou Maui ? ' and he 
answered, ' Even so.' Then she asked him, * Wherefore hast thou serred 
thy old ancestress in this deceitful way ? ' and Maui answered, ' I was 
anxious that thy jawbone, by which the great enchaniments can be wrought, 
should be givon to me.' Slie ansivered, * Take it, it has becn reserred for 
theo.' And Maui took it, and having done so retumed to the place where he 
and his brethren dwelt." 

When with these, and other sneb illnstrations given in § 133, 
we join the fact that even still in Italy the people teil of the 
child tbat is "kidnappcd and baried ap to the chin, while the 
witches torment him to depth to make hell-hroth of his liver/* 
(Furfnighily Eeview, Feb., 1874-, p. 220), we cannot doubt the 
origin oF neci'omancy. Starting with the primitive belief that 
the spiiit of the living person, inhering in all parts of hia body, 
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IB afFected by aoling on ft dctac>ied part of it, there is reached 
the belief that the spirit of the dead pereon is airailarly affected 
by mattreating a lelic; and with thia goea the betief that all 
parta of tlie body will eventaally be needed by the deceaaed, 
and tbat therefore bis epirit can be conimanded by one wbo baa 
aoy part. 

Evidence btuii more strongly confirming tbia view ia containtd 
in Talfs and TnuUthns nf the Ee'Umo, by Dr. Henry Rink. 
The following esiracta I plact) in an Order which abowa their 
bearinga ; — 

" Some talei leem to bint at ■ ttelicf that tfae manner in whIch the bodj of 
ttie deceaaed is treatrd by Oi« suriiiara infliicnceB tlis conditioa of bis soul." 
{p, 43.) " Hut a »lain mon ia mid to have power to arenge himsell upon th» 
murdfrer by rvihmij inlo htm. which can onlj bo preyented by eating a picea 
of bis li?er." (p. 45.) And tliBii. among tlie materials necesBnry for «orcery, 
>re n&mml.ßral, " part» of huniati bocües, or abjecta tbat had been in •ome 
«a; connected witli deoA bodiea." (p. 49.) 

Hero we have the tbree concurrent idoaa — efFect on the gbost 
by action on tbe body belong'ing to it ; protection against the 
ghost by incorporatin^; pat-t of the body, and SO establiahing 
Community ; and coercion of the ghoat by treating part of the 
body injnrionaly. 

That in. tbe higher forma of Borcery the medicine-man, now 
noro properly to be regai'ded aa a prieat, ia Bupposed to gct 
knowledgi? and work miracalous effects by the help of a auperior 
apirit, might be illuBtratud. by many caaoa beeidea thoee given 
in the text, Here is ono concerning tlie people of Mangaia. 

" FricBta vere signillcantly named ' god-iojret,' — gcnccslty abbreriated to 
'^D(/i,' t>., liring euibudiuients of tliese divinilies. WheneTeT cooaulted, a 
prescnt of tbo bc^t Food, »ecompnnied wirb a bowl of intoiicatiog ' pipcr 
uiylhieticum,' naa iiidiiipeniablo. Tbe priest, tliro» in g himself into a freniy, 
deliicred a reaponae in langungeinlelligible only to the iiiitinted. A farourite 
Bubject of inquiry wna ' )he ain »by >o and Hi waa ill ; ' QO one being lup- 
poaed to die a natura] dcatb unh'aa dciTcpit witli extreme old age. If » 
priest cberiabed a spite agujnst Eioinc'.odr, he bad only to declare it to be tha 
will of the diiiiiity that tlio lictim ehuiild be put to doalb or be laid un the 
altar for aotne ofTence sgaiaat the gods." (Oiui Mi/tlu aad Songs /rom th« 
SoulA racific, p. 35.) 

Baered Place», Templeg, ^. — Pnrther illuatrations of the 
Reueais of tbese aro yielded by the following extracta, 

Id the Sew Hebrides " place« vthere rcmarliable men haTe bsen bnried, 
■hetber recenlly or in tiinea beyond presuiit inemory, are aacred, not to be 
B|)proached but by ttieir owncra, wbo mako praycra there to tha Tamalt" 
LgliOBW]. (Journal of tkt AHlkropologicat IiutUuU, i, 202.) 

Among the Blantyre negroua the deccosed's honse becomea 
hia t«mple. 

"Tbe man inny be biiricd in bii own divclling. In thi* caae tha bonae i» 
Dot lukeu doviu [aa ic oil.ci»iac would be], but ia geuenüly cuvered uith 
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eloth, and the Terandiih b^oomes the place for prescmting otferingß. "Hin oM 
house thui becomes a kind of temple. There maj be cases al^o where the 
deceascd U buried in the TÜlage, lütboagh not in bia own bouse. In such 
eaaes a new houBe wiu be raised above the remains." (Macdonkld, Afrieana^ 
i, p. 109.) 

" Orer «ome of the grares a small roof \% buUt, three or tix feet high, the 
gablet of which are filied in with sinnet, wrought into different sized Squares, 
arraiiged diagonally." The Queen's " bod j was further protected with a 
large roof, made of a kind of mahoganj, and omamented with pure white 
eowries.** (Williams, Fiji and ike Fijians, i, 192.) 

Concerning the inhabitants of the Corea, we read : — 

The " grares are omamented at great cost. A tmall temple is buflt, where 
the deceased ia moumed $ the front of the grave is payed with ont flag- 
stones, which are often ^uarded by upright stones carred into human and 
other figuree." (Boss, Hittory of Carea, p. 320.) 

In Humplirey's Island — 

" The dead were usually buried, but chiefs and otheramnch lamented wen 
laid nn a small raiscd platform over which A house was erected." (Turner, 
Samoa a Hundred Yeart Ago^ 277.) 

Immolatums and Satrifices at Oraves. — The instances g^ven in 
§ 104, ßbowing that the motive for sacrificing wives at fnnerals 
nraong existing barbarous peoples, is that they maj accompanj 
their dead husbands to the other world, prove how erroneoua 
have been tbe interpretations given by Enropeans of snttee 
araong the Hindus : one of the Statements being tbat it was 
adopted as a remedy for the practice of poisoniag their 
hasbands, wbich bnd become common among Hindu women (!). 
If there needs a further illastration of the origin of wife-sacrifice^ 
here is one, 

"Tlie Thracians who live aboTO the Crestoneans obserre the following 
tustoms. £ach man among thcm has seTeral wires, and no sooner does 
a man die than a sliarp contest ensues among the wires upon the question, 
which of them all the husband loved most tendcrlj ; the frienda of each 
eagcrlj plead on her behalf, and ehe to whom the honour is adjudged, afler 
ri^ceiving the praises botli of men and women, is slain over the graTe bj the 
liand of her nezt of kin, and then buried with her husband. The others are 
snrely grieved, for nothing ia considered such a disgrace." (Herodotus, 
23k. T, 5;. 

That human victims are immolated at the tombs of great 
men, as well as at the altars of gods, and, indeed, sometimes on 
a far more extensive scale, is proved in the case of Hamilkar. 

"The Carthaginians erected funereal monuments to him, graced with 
periodical sacrifices, both in Carthage and in their principal colonies ; on the 
lield of battle itself [Himera] also, a monument was raised to him bj the 
Greeks. On that monument, scTenij ycars afterwards, his yictorious grand- 
Bon, fresh from the plunder of this same citj of Himera, offered the bloody 
sacriftcM) of 3,000 Qrecian prisoners." (Groto, History qf Oreece, t, 297-8.) 

How the primitive practice of sacrificing animals at graves 
Bometimcs revives afler having died out, and how it tben formet 
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pnrt of ft iroTsliip of the äend peraon, ia exernplified among 

Cbristiana bj the CAse of St. Agnes. 

" About eiglit d»y» riftor hör oieeution [a.b. 806], her parenU goine to 
lannent and pra; at her tomb, whera tliej continued irBitching all oight, it is 
reportod that thsre appeared unUi thnn ■ Tuion of Bngels . . . among 
wnom the; mw tbeir oiin daughtar . . . and a lamb itanding bj her tu 
vbits as mow . . . Etct after wtiiuh time the Roman ladies nrent STerj rear 
(as they itill do) to offer snd present to her on thi« day [St. Agnes' Da»] tho 
tno best and pureat vhite lämbs they could procura. These they offercd 
•t St. Agnu'a ^tar (aa tbey call it)." (Wheatly's Cdhibki» Frat/tr, p. 56.) 

Nor iB this catie occatring among Catbolics witkont parailcl 
BTnong ProteBtants. Here are caBes from Wales and from 
Scotlaiid ; — 



penon whose memory baa become confused wlth a pagan legend. Thera 
are rerorda, for example, of bulli being kill< d at Kirkcudbright ' aa an almi 
and oblation to St, Cuthbnt,' ot bullocl» oflored tn St. Beuno, 'tlie raint 
of thn Parish <>f Clymiag' in Waln." (Ctaarles Elton, Origiitt of Englith 
MUlars. pp. 295-6.) 

" Leu than two hundred yean ago it wae omtomary in the group of 
pnrisbei vbicb aurrounded Applecross to BacriS«! a btill on a particuUr day 
of tho year— tbo 2ötb of August— that is, the day of St. Mourie, who is tha 
well-lcnown pntron-mint of Applecroes, an I wlio vas. and ii to this dny, 
Bon.etiines apuken of in tba diatrict aa the Ood Mourie." (Arthur MitcbeU, 
Thi Fatt M the Prtft, p. 147.) 

Bemont and Demon-wori'hip, — Ät the oatset, the ghost-theory 
givea origin to beliefs in ghosts (hat aro friendly and ghosts that 
are malicJons ; of which the last, nsually not ancestral, are feared 
more than the firat, and ofton in a greater degree propitiated. 
Good illnstratione occnr in an essay by Mr. M. J. Walhoase, oa 
the belief in Bhütas amoug the people in Westeiu India. Here 
are Bome extracts. 

" But thn lait three olawea, of whom more particnlarly it ia now Intrncied 
to ipcok, are of eicluiirely hnniao origin, being inalignant., discontcnted 
being», nandsriDg in an interniediate State betoeen UeareQ and Hell, intent 
upon mischief aud anno^ance to mortulg ; cbiftlj by moana of possesaion nnd 
wii:ked inapiration, ercry aapect of irbii^h ancient ideu, ae vclt o« of tlie old 
do<4rine of tranamigmtioD, they eiettipliry aiid illustrate. Ühey ars known 
by the names of Bliüta, rrSla, and Fnächa ; the firat name being ordinarily 
applied to all three, and even Tulgaily to the aeven auperior claaaea. Tlies« 
bemgs, alwaya stiI, originate from the aoula of tboae wbo have died nntimety 
or violenl deatha, or bern dGfonni.'d, idiotic. m inaane ; afflicted wiib fit* 
or UQuaual aümenta ; or drunken, disaotule, or nicked during life. . . . The 
dealh of any well*known bad character i» a aource of terror lo all hia neigh- 
bourhood, as he is «uro to bnmnie ■ BIiQia or d^mon, aa powerful and malig- 
nant as he Kaa in life. Sonie of the UltOlns no« moit dreaded «ere cele- 
hrAt«d pereooagea of oldduia. . . . In tlieir launtaand modesof appe-.mnc» 
Bblltaa repoftt tl - ■- ' ' ' ^. . . , .. .. 

air, especially ii 
B TaTOurit« abods. ... As tlie 
met aCtisr uuduight, for fvar they migbc b 
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Ti Ilagen will speak to no 4me thej maj nieet at that time, lest Le sbonld be a 
Bhüt, nor, indeed, willinglj then stir out of thcir houses. The eddies of 
wind that career over plains in the hot weather, whirling up leares and 
columns of dust, and flickering lighU seen gliding otct marshes, are regarded 
as Bhüta passing by. ... The before*meotioned claases are belieTed more par- 
ticularly to affliot human beings by entering into and possessing them. Ghiping 
or drawing deop breaths are »upposed to give them opportunitiefl for this, 
and no Brahman ever gapes without snapping his fingers before hia mouth^ai 
a charm to prevent an aril spirit entering. . . . All this cloeelj talliea with 
the beliefs regarding possesaion current amongst the Jews and earlj Christians ; 
ihe former in particular beliering thut unclean spirita, by reaaon of their 
iemiitj, were inhaled and insinuated themselTes into the human body, 
injurins: health through the yiscera, and forcing the patients to fulfil Uieir 
evil dcsires. . . . The edifices and observanoea connected with Bliüt« 
worship are both domestic and public. In yillagcs, and Terj generally in 
towns, there ia in every house a wooden cot or cradle, plaoed on the ground 
or Buspended by ropes or chaina, and dedicated to the Bhtlta of the 
spot. . . . Should a member of the fauiily be stricken with anj unusual 
attock, Euch as apoplexy, paralysis, cholera, &c., or should disense break out 
amongst the cattle, it is at once ascribed to the anger of the Bhüt, and a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice is oÜered. . . The general buildings dedicated to theae demons 
are called Bhütastäns, and when dedictited to one of the superior, or Tery 
populär Bhütus, sometimes of considerable size. . • . The Bhütas themselres 
are usually rcpresented by mere rough stones. . . . Yarious disputes and liti- 
gited mattersy especially when evidence and ordinary means of adjustment 
lai], are then brought forward and submitted to the decision of the Bhüta, 
and his award, pronounced through the Dher, is generallj, tiiough not 
always, submitted to. ... In thedaysof the Kajahs of Coorg, a principality 
bordoring on Canara, it was customary for the Amildars, or natire heads of 
divisions, to issue notices and Orders to the Bhütas, in the name of tbo 
Bajah, not to molest any particular indiTidual, to quit any tree they haunted 
which was required to be felled, and to dcsist from any particular act or 
annoyance. It is statcd that these behests of the Goremment were never dis- 
obeyed, which, indecd, is not unlikely, as the last Coorg Rajah was not a man 
who undei-stöod being trifled with, either by man or demon. After bis depo- 
sition, the natiye ofiieials continucd the same style of Orders, in the name of 
the British Gorernment, for sorao tinie before the autborities were aware of 
it ! " (On the Belief in Bhütas— Devil and Okost Worship in Western 
India. By M. J. VValhouso. Journal of the Anthropoloffieal Institnte^ 
▼ol. T, pp. 408-422.) 

Of like natare are the beliefs of the Kanjars, as narrated in a 
pamphlet \^rhich Sir Alfred Ljall bas beeo kind enongh to 
forward me from India. 

" The religion of the Kanjars, as far as we have been able to leam it, 
is quite what we should expecl to find aniong a primitire and uncultiTated 
people. It is a religion witnout idols, without temples, and without a priest- 
hood. They ütc in the constant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the 
departed, who are said to enter into the bodies of the liring as a punishmeut 
for past misdeeds or neglcct of burial rit^s, and to produce most of the üls to 
which flesh is heir. In this creed they stand on the same int«IIectual level with 
their more eiyilized kinsfolk, the Hindus, among&t whom it is unirersallj 
beliered that the air is peopled with hhuts^ malignant spürita, who haunt 
grareyards, lurk in trees, re-animate corpses, devour living men, or attack 
them with madness, epilepsy, cranip, etc." (J. C. Nesfield, An Account of 
the Kanjars of Up^er India [ivom Calculta Keciew, Oct. 1883], p. 11.) 
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And iu AfricB tliere are propitintiona of demons obvionBly in 
like nmnner conccived as the ghogts of the maliciona deod. 
Cameroa teile ns tliat wbile crnising on Lake Taugauyika, thej 
passed a hauntcd headland, wherenpon — 

" Tlie [natiTe] pilota atood togcCher in the how of tbe csnoa to mske an 
offering to the;« OTJI BpiritB [llje<levil and bis wife]. On« licIJ out a paddle 
on the bisde of irhich » fovr common bead» had heen ploced, nnd both 
nid togethf r, u nmriy na it can be trsnalnt^d, ' You big msn, ;ou big deril, 
you great king, you tuke ail meD, you kill all men. you oow Ist ng go all 
rjglit,' and after a liltle bowine nnd geiticulatioa tlie beads were dropped 
inio tbe watcr and tbu dreiidpd devil provitUted. T)ir?re ii a kittd oF double 
Cape at tbia place, one being the ruppowd reaideTice of tbo male derU and tlie 
«Iber that of big nifo, and the apot if tberefore beliefed to be doubly 
dangerouj." (Cameron'a Acrotl Afriea, i, 253-4.) 

Wcrfihiy'pedi, Qhosla of Mohbera in India. — Writing nnder date, 
Angöst 1, 18^^4, from the N.W. Provincea of India, Sir 
Alfred LyolL has obliged me with aome inBtrnctive instaDces 
of apotheosiB in India. He sajB — "I enclose jou berewith 
part of a memo, npon the religionfl practiccs of the Dome or 
Domras, nho live on tbe cdge of the forests ander the Hima- 
lajas, and nbo are tbe most ntterly degrsded and irreclaimable 
tribe, or rclic of a tribe, in all tbeae parts. Yoa will observe 
that tbej- propitiaie gbosta and worahip notable tbieves of 
bjgone daya, and thcre caunot be tbe elightoist doubt that tbia 

Eractice ia characteristio of hU tbe iowest and moat barbai-ona 
ndian societiea." The memorandnia be sccloaea, from tbe 
magiatrate of Goraklipnr, is as followa:^ 

" Tbe Maghin Domra« bare two apecial dicinities ot their own i the ohiof 
ia Qandak, nliose gniTe ia to be found in Earmuni Garhi, tvo days' joumey 
to the esst of Motihari, io Bengal. According tO their traditions, Oandak 
was haoged for tbcfC ' a long ttine ago,' and nhcn dying lie promiti-d alwaya 
to help Maghia» in trouble. Ho i» worshippcd bj the »hole clan, and ie 
iOTOked ou all important occoiiana, but ha is pre-emincnlly the paCron god of 
thefts. A aucccaiful theft ia uliraya celcbre1«d by a aairifice and feaat in hia 
bonour. Tlioy atao vorabip äamaya, a female diiinily j ahe ia nithout aiiy 
apeciol hiatorr, and there ia no sharp distinction botiroon her apbere and 
Oandak'a. Her f unctiona appureutly relate chieQy to birth and illnoaa, etc. 

" The Magbia» lacriflce yourg pig» and wine with augiir und auiee» to 
tbeee two di'itice. Kiery Maghia i> capsble of performing the aacrmce, and 
the remains are diiidcd among tha Company. . . . Tlie Maghiaa have neither 
altan nor idol, nor do tbey erect iny Cbabutraa for ivorahip. A. apot ii 
clesreil and leoped in tbo midille of a field, and the socrifice ia tlien offered. 

" The Mughio« nstumlly believe in gbosta and apirite. Wben » man dies, 
my Informant tüld mo, he turns into a 'Sbaitan.' Ths 'deutiia,' aUo he 
added, were innuiiieroble. !□ most lillagcs of tbia district there ia a apeciol 
altar for all the local gbosta and deities, «hioh may reaide ffitbin the village 
boundariee, and the llaj>biaa are alvay« ready to aliare in the aacrifice of ths 
TÜlagera lo them. Tliej alao rererenco trcea and Chabulrua, conaecratod by 
Eindu*, in pauing, but pay no furtboi bouiage." 

Wtfrsliip of Beneficent S^irilt—Ancestor* and othera. — Her« 
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are examples famisbed bj five nnallied races. Tbe first concenu 
the Laplanders. 

" They wonhipped the gbosts of depaited penoiu, but especiallj of tbeir 
kindred, for they thought there was some dlTinity in them, and that tli«j 
were able to do barm : juBt siicb as tbe Romans fancied their manes to be j 
therefore it was that thej offered sacrifice to them." (Profeaaor John 
Scheffer, Sitioiy of Irland, Oxford, 1674, p. 36.) 

In an early acconnt of an African people, tbe Qnoians, t^e 
find illDstrations of their necrolatrj. Saying that the Qnoiazis 
believe the spirits of the dead to be omniscicnt, and that tlicy 
make ofiPerings of rice or wine at their graves, we are told 
that thej " hold familiär colloqnies with them, telling them all 
troubles and adversities nnder which thej labonr. . . . The 
KiDg calls npon the sonls of his father and mother almost in 
every matter of difficulty.V (O. Dapper, Africa hy J, Ogilhy^ 
1670, pp. 402-4.) 

Concerning the Kanjars we read :— 

" In the Wide ränge of haman bistorj, it is difficult to find an example of 
a primitiye borde or nation, which bas not bad its inspired prophet or deified 
anoestor. Tbe man-god wbom Eaniars worship is Mani,— a name which 
does not appear in any of tbe lists of the Hindu divinities. While he liTed 
amongst men, he was tbe model fighter, tbe great hunter, the wise artificer, 
and tbe unconquered cbief. He was not onlj tbe teacber and the guide, 
but also tbe founder and anoestor of tbe tribe. He is therefore to tbe 
Kanjar wbat Hellen was to the Greeks, Bomnlns to tbe Romans, Abraham 
to tbe Jews, or Isbmael to tbe Aiabs, . . . Mini is worsbipped with more 
ceremony in tbe rainy season, wben the tribe is less migratorj, than in the 
dry montbs of tbe year. On such occasions, if sufficient notioe is cin^ulated, 
leveral encampments imite temporarilj to paj bonour to their common 
ancestor. No altar is raised. No image is erected. The worsbippers collect 
near a tree, nnder which tbej sacrifice a pig or goat, or sheep, or fowl, and 
make an offering of roasted flesh and spirituous liquor. Formerly (it ia 
Said) thej nsed to sacrifice a cbild, baving first made it insensible with fer- 
mented palm-jnice or toddy. Thej dance round the tree in bonour of Mani, 
and sing tbe customarj songs in oommemoration of his wisdom and deeds of 
▼alour. At tbe dose of tbe oeremonj there is a general f east, in which most 
of the banqueters get drunk. On tbese occasions, — but before the drunken 
stage has been reacbed, — a man sometimes comes forward, and declares him* 
seif to be especially filled with tbe diyine presence. He abstaina from tbe 
flesh and wine of wbich otbers partake, and remains standing before tbe 
tree with bis ejes closed as in a trance. If be is seized with a fit of trembling, 
tbe spirit of Mini is thought to have possessed bim, and wbile the inspira- 
tion lasts he is oonsulted as an Oracle by anj man or woman of tbe assembly 
wbo desires to be belped out of a difficulty." (J. C. Nesfield, An Accouni 
itf the Kanjart of Upper India, pp. 12-13.) 

That this god Miina was originallj a man, as he is said to 
bare been bj the Kanjars, cannot well be doubtcd wben we find 
cases in India of historical persona being dcitied, not by tbese 
inferior races only, but by the Arjans. Premising that the 
Portugnese were extremelj crnel to the Hindus during the 
timc that thej hai a monopoly of the trade in India, Hnntor 
teils US that — 
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' Albnqnerqne alons endeaToared to vin the ^toodwill of the natlTes, nnd 
to Ure in frimdship wiLh the Hindu prinireB. la nucli lenention «u hil 
Bemorj lictd, that the Hindus of Gon, and eTen t)ie Muhammadana, irers 
want to repair to hia tomb, and there t« utter tlifir complaints, aa if in the 
preeence of hia «pirit. and call upon Ood to deliver them from the tjranny 
of hia BUcceasors. (Kmxioi't Brief Siitorti of the Indlan People, 150-1.) 

RuBsia, too, anpplies na with ttn instance of kindred nature. 
In Bo far aa that the worship ib of Ka historical porBonage, wbo 
(ras revereBced during bis lifo. 

Alexander Nevaki, goTernor of Ifoigorood at tho time of the Mongol 
Inrflsion, and vlio diad in 12G3, waa " deeplj mounied hy a gratefut people, 
vho count him ever aince amaii|;tt the sainte, . . . and there ie not one of 
the Ruisian emperor« who haa not knelt before the ahrine of Alexander 
Neralii. Man; great generali haTe implured him for hia aupport and inter- 
cession, whenerer ther departed for a great battle or an impartant caia- 
paign." (0. W. WaU, Tht Land of the Ciar, 268.) 

Omem ff Neie Oulta amnng Hindu». — Aloag with the 
ftcuonut of robber-worahip among the Domras givea above, Sir 
Alfred Lyall transmitted, from the aame eonrce, the following : — 

" It maj perhapa he intereating to know that a weekl; pilgrimags haa 
been inatitutod within Ihe last year to the tomb of a Fakir in tha Compound 
next m<f onn. The Fakir diud two ceoturiei ago, it is >aid. A ' jhundi' 
waa atruck over hia graTO — »omebodj got eurod thora laat jear, and a Con- 
courae of people now riait it eier; Thurada/, vith druma heating, etc. I 
oouDied ODi'e aefen gnvea irithin a mile or so of mj hause, at vhich offer- 
inga are preaented b; the Hindu public, od fiied dajs. The tombe are 

Saerellj thoae of Mahomedana, but tbia i* immaterial. As my Hon. 
Bgistrato Bahn Durga Pershad eiplainud ono daj, when pointing out a 
trce frequented bj a ' jin,' & ' l>liut,' is generatlj a Hindu, rather harmteas 
■nd indisCinct, bat a ' Jin' is alwaji a wicked uld Mnhomedan, and there it 
BO appeaaing him. Ihenumberof 'Deris' is also innuinemble, new one* 
*re alwajB apringing up, and the most faaliionable shrines are generally yery 
recent. The pnncipal Mahadra on thia aide tbe Iown iras discoTered b; 
two herd boja, »onie years ago, in tbe Kamgarh Tal. One boy atruck it, it 
began to bleed, and the boy feil dead. There ii a famoua Eali at the comer 
of my Compound, another Devi liToa in the judgea' Compound, and her 
image is carried home erery erening bj tbe mali who olUciates." (Letter 
fiom the magiBtrate of Qorakhpur to Sir Alfred Ljall.) 

These atatemente barmonize cntirely with tboae giren by Sir 
Alfred Lyall himself in hia Änaiio Sludies. To the inatänces 
. be oames, he adda the remark — 

" The sunt or beto is admitlod into the npper circles of dirinity, mach aa 
k iDCDeasfol aoldier or millionaira ii recogniied by fashionable atreie^, takee a 
Bew title, ani^ weloomed by » judioloiuly liberal ariitocracy." ^i. 20.) 

Fetichigm. — I beliebe M. Comte expressed the opinion that 
fetichiatic conceptions are formed by the higher animala. 
Holding, for reaeona already given, that fctichism is not original 
bat derived, I cannot, of conrse, coincide in this view. Never- 
thelesa, the behavioor of intelligent onimalB elncidatea the 
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genesis of it. I have mjself witnessed in dogs two illastrativo 
actions. 

One of these was that of a formidable beasfc, half mastifip, half 
blood-hoand, belonging to friends of mino. While plajing on 
the lawn with a walking-stick, which he bad eeized hy the 
lower end, it happened that in his gambols he tbmst the handle 
against the gronnd : the result bcing that the end he had in his 
raouth was forced against his palate. Giving a jelp, he di-opped 
the stick, mshed to some distance from it, and betrayed a eon- 
stcrnation which was particalarly laaghable in so large and 
ferocioas-looking a creatare. Only after cautions approaches 
and mach hesitation was he indueed again to pick it ap. Thia 
behavionr showed verj clearly that the stick, while displajing 
none but properties he was familiär with, was not regarded hy 
him as an active agent; bat when it saddenlj inflicted a 
pain in a waj never before expericnced from an inanimate obJ3ct, 
he was led for the moment to olass it with anlmate objects, and 
to rcgard it as capable of again doing liim injniy. Similarlj 
to the mind of the primitive man, the anomaloas behavionr of 
an object previonsly classed as inanimate, suggests animation. 
The idea of yolantary action is made nascent; and there 
arises a tendency to regard the object with alarm lest it shoald 
act in some other nnexpecbed and perhapa mischievons way. 
Obviously the yague notion of animation thas aroased, becomes 
a more definito notion as fast as devotopment of the ghost- 
theory farnishes a speoiüc agency to which the anomalous 
behavionr can be ascribed. 

A very intelligent and good-tempered retriever, mach pelted 
in the house of certain other friends, had a habit which yields 
the second hint I have alladed to. On meeting in the morning 
one with whom she was on frienrlly terms, she joined with tho 
nsnal wagging of the tail, an nnusnal kind of salnte, made by 
drawing apart the lips so as to prodace a surt of smile or grin ; 
and she then, if oat of doors, proceeded to make a fnrther 
demonstration of loyalty, Being by her daties as a retriever 
led to associate the fetching of game with the pleasing of the 
person to whom she bronght it, this had become in her mind an 
act of propitiation ; and so, after wagging her tail and grinning, 
she wonld perform this act of pi*opitiation as nearly as was 
practicable in the absence of a dead bird. Seeking abont, she 
woald pick np a dead leaf, a bit of paper, a twig, or, other small 
object, and woald bring it with renewed manifestations of 
friendliness. Some kindred state of mind it is which, I believe, 
prompts the savage to certain fetichistic observances. Occasion» 
ally, when seeking snpernatnral aid, the savage will pick np per- 
haps the first stone he sees, paint it red, and make oSerings to it. 
AiDdoaa to please some ghostly agent, he feels the need for dis- 
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pTaying bis aniiety ; and he adoyits tliin aa the nearest fnllilment 
of a propitintory act wbich circarnntanceB pennit. Ghosta are 
all about, and one may be present in anything — perhaps in this 
Ktone — very likely in this etone. And so the primitive man, 
with whom fiincy passes easily into beiief, adopts this method 
of eipreflsing hia anbordination, Daily orcnrrenceff among onr- 
aelvee prove that the desii-e to do somelhing in presence of an 
emergeocy, leada to the most iirelevant actions, " It may do 
good, and it can't harm,"iB tbe plea für many proceedings which 
have Bcarcely more i-ntiünality tban worship of a painted stone. 

The Fetich-ffhoet.—The evidence given in §§ 159-16.1. that the 
snperaatnral agfint snpposcd to be coutained in an innnimate 
object, was originally a fanman ghost, ia, I think, tolerably con- 
cluaive. I have, howerer, met with still more conclusive 
evidence, in the work of Dr. Rink on the Eskimo. In tbe 
paaaage which I here extract, the two are idenlified by name. 

" The whole Tieiblo world ü ruled bj supematiiraJ powere, or ' ovmcn,' 
taken in a higber sense, eaiih of irhoiD holiJs his swa; vithin certain Umita, 
and ia ralled inuii (tii., ita or hia, iaut, which «ord ugnifie» ' man,' aod Bisa 
OBner or iiAabilant)." (p. 37.) 

The sappospd possessing a^ent to which the powere of on 
object are ascribed, is thns calied its man ; the man in it— ihat 
is, theman's ghost in it. The "i'true" of cerlain celestial objecis 
wcre peraonEi known bynnnie; and the implicatjon is tliat tbe 
"inue" of other objecta are thought of aa peraoiis, bnt not 
individiially identified. 

And now observe that in a work published since tbat of Dr. 
Bink, concerning an unallied people in the remote region of 
Polyne.sia, we find a kindred conception joinedwitb an interpre- 
tation of it. Describing the BnperBtitions of the Hervey 
Isländers, Mr. Gill saye: — 

" Thns it ii erldcnt tbut manf of tlieir godi *«« originally men. Thoae 
■pirits wore aupporad to eattr intn variou» birda, Hsb, reptilei, and inaecte i 
and into inanimat« objccts, auch aa tbe triton alietl, particular treee, einet, 
■andsiooe, bita of bSBuli, eU." (Bev. Wui. W. Gill, i/gtAM aad Soagt/rom 
tht South J-acißc, p. 32.) 

OhosU in iSioni?«.— Thegenesis of thntformof fetichismwbicli 
nscribes anpernatnral ponora to sbapelesa inanimate objects, is 
very clearly exbjbited in the following paBsages from a letler, 
for which I am indebtcd to Commander W. H. Henderson, R.N., 
wbo datea from H.M.S. " Nelson," Austmlian Station, October 
9th, 1884:— 

" Whila OD (he ea»(ern aide of the Island of Tanns, New üebrideB.in July 
la«t jear, I vas told by the Rev. J. Oraj, Preabj-teriati MiiaioDary, stalioned 
at Wainai, Dear to the «olcano, JD amwer to an inquirj of mine relntive to 
tlie inconveDirnt position of liia houae, that in order lu gsin a footing be vaa 
obliffed tu buUd »bsre Uie mttivea allüwed him t«. Xlut the ute h» «ould 
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hare clioien includcd the piece of sacred gronnd on which were deponted 
the Btones in which they supposed the spirits of Iheir depart«d relatires to 
re»ide, that he had not been able to get them remoTed, thoogh he hoped to 
be able to do »o, and to purchase the ground. He etiited that thesa stones 
were common cnes of Tarioos sizes ; that after bcing deposited thej were not 
again touched ; and that they Beidom retained anj sacredness aa the abode of 
the departed spirit for anj length of time — a gencration at the utmost — 
most were soon forgotten. Soon after this, while at Vela Harbonr, Sandwich, 
er Vati Island, in the Barne group, the ReT. J. Mackensie, also of the 
Frcsbjterian Mission, showed me without leference to what I had heard at 
Tanna, a collection of stones and nidely cut theils and stones, which he said 
when he arrived there some jears previoosly, were the only form of gods the 
natiTes possessed, and into which tney supposed the spirits of their departed 
friends or relatives to enter i though the recollection of them did not of ten 
last long. 

'* Some of the stones were ordinary amooth water-wom bonlders, tliree to 
four inches long and from two to three inches in diameter. Others, one of 
which I have in my possession, were similar, bnt had a small piece chipped 
out on one side, by means of which the indwelling ghost or spirit was sup- 
posed to haTe ingress or egress. A third and higher form were mdely 
lashiotied shells or stones ; the former being cut out as large rings. Th^e it 
■63 med to me were the beginningsof a graven image — a common stone saored 
as the dwelling-plaoe of an ancestral ghost." 

With snch evidence before hb, we can scarcely doubt tbat in 
other places where stones are worshipped, or reg^-dedas sacred, 
hnman ghosts are or were believed to be present in them ; and 
tbat the stones supposed to be possessed by powerfn.1 ghosts, 
thus became the shrines of gods. Hence the interpretation of 
such facts as this told us about the Karens : — 

" Many keep stones in their houses that they snppose posscss miraculons 
powers and which seem to represent the household gods of the ancientt." 
(As, Soc. of Bengale Journal, xxxiy, pt. 2, p. 223.) 

And this told ns aboat the Bowditch Island ers : — 

" Their great god was called Tui Tokelan, or King of Tokelau. He was 
iupposed to be embodied in a stone, which waa carefuUy wrapped up with 
fine mats." (Turner, Samoa a Hundred Yeart Ago, p. 268.) 

And this told ns abont the Fijians : — 

"The Fijians are unacquainted with idols properly so-called ; bat ther 
rererence certain stones as shrines of gods, and regard some clubs with 
superatitious respect. . . . Rüde oonsocrated stones are to be seen near 
Yuna, where offerings of food are soraetimes made." (-^y^* f''^ '^ Fijiant^ 
Tol. i, by T. Wülioms, pp. 219 and 220.) 

And here we are once more shown how baseless is the belief 
of those who, in aid of their theories, theological or mythological, 
assert that the noble types of man — the Aryan and Semitic — 
displayed from the beginning, higher religious ideas than men of 
inferior types. For besides having varioas other beliefs and 
ritos like those of existing savages, both of them agreed 
with sa vages in exhibiting this lowest form of fetichism. In 
their early days, the Greeks believed that ghosts dwelt in 
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etoneft ; snd etnuen wore the ehrinen of fheir pocifi. Paunnnias 
gives vorions insCances ; and shows tbat tbese inhabited atones, 
anointed with oil in propUiation, continnpd evea in late dajs to 
be regardcd an saored aud to be oceasionally Lotiottred. So 
was it, toa, with tbe HebrewB; as witoeBS tbia pasaage; — 

"The Isrga imooth atones referred to sbore wem ths fetiobei of th* 
primitiTe Seinitic rares, and Bnoint«!! with oil, acoording to > widelj tfiead 
custom {comp. X1S01 Xitrnpoi, lApide« uucti, lubncati). It was such & stone 
which Jncob tooi tor a pillow, «nd afterwarde consecrated by poaring oil upon 
it (Qen. iiviü, 11, 18). The earlj Semite* snd reaclionsTj, idolstroua 
Israelitiei called luoh itonei Betbela, . . . i.e., bouBes of El (the esrlj 
Semitio nord for Qod) , . , . In apite of the efforta of tlie 'Jeboviat,' irha 
deaired to conVert tbese ancient fetislies ioto memorials of patriarcbal hietoi^ 
(comp. Qea. xiii, 45-G2), ths old heuthenish lue of Ihom ai'enis to b&ra 
oontinued.aspeciBlljinSBCludedplacr»." (Bei. T. K. Cheyne, The Propheciit 
of Iiaiah ! a IfeiB TraittUttio» wilk ComiHiatary and Appendica, 1BS2, 
Tol. ü, p. 70). 

Let HB obaerve, too, how completely Jacob's conception of bis 
dream as cauaed by a god in the atone, corresponds with the 
conceptfoQs of exiatiiig aaTagea. In hia acconntof the Blantyre 
negroes, tbe Be<r. Dnff Macdonald writes: — 

" Yery frequontly a man presents ao offering at the top of hia own bed 
beitde hia bcad. Ue nishea hia god to cume tO him Uid «hiaper in hia ear 
aa he ali^cpa." {Africa*a, vol. i, p. 60.) 

I may add that Jacob'a act of ponring oil on the stons in pro- 
pitiation of the indwelling spirit (thna employing an established 
mode of honoaring living peraons) pointa the way to an iater- 
pretaüon of another nsage of stone- worshippera. A Sakotah, 
before praying to a atone for anccoar, paints it with eome red 
pigment, auch as red ocbre, Now when we read tbat along with 
offeringB of milk, honey, eggfl,- fruit, floar, etc., tbe Bodo and 
Dhim^ls oSer "red leäd or cocbineal," we may auapect that 
these three cobnring matters, having red aa tbeir common 
cliaracter, are anbstitutea for blood. Tbe snpposed resident 
ghost waa at first propitiated by anointing the stone with 
human blood ; and then, in defaolt of this, red pigment waü 
Dscl: gboRts and gods being supposed by primitive meu to bo 
eaaily deceived by shama. 

Animal-naming amony the Semilet. — In vol. i, p. 126, Palgrave, 
referring to an Arab, writea : — " 'Obeyd, ' tbe wolf,' to give bim 
the name by which ho ia coramonly known, a name well earned 
by his unrelenting crnelty and deep deceit." Now read the 
following from the Book of Judges, vii, 25: — "And they took 
two princea of the Midianitea, Orob [raven] and Zeeb [wolf], 
and they slew Oreb npon the rock Oreb, and Zeeb they slew at 
the wine-presa of Zeub, and pursned Midian, and brouglit the 
beadb of Üreb and Zueb to Gideon on tbe olher aide Jordan." 
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Thae we hnvo proof that Sumitio chiofs bore animal namcs; 
doDbtlcHs givcn, as wo see they are still giveii, hb nieknaoies. 
With tliis we mayjoin tbe fact tlmt at the present tnne "the 
.Cabj'les are eaid ta distiaguiKh tbeir different tribes bv figarea 
of animals tntooed on foretiead, QOse, teniplcs, or cheeks :" imjilj- 
ing doBCcnt from fonnders identilicd by name with these nnimala 
{L. Geiijn; ZeiUchr. D. M. Q., 1869, p. 169). When ne put Üiis 
evideiitu aide by side with that given in §§ 170-4, showing 
how animal- na m in g among eavages leads to belief in aaimal- 
ance.stors and to tbe propitiation of animals, it becumes still 
Dioi-e nmnifest tbat amoiig MsROpotamian pcoples, animal- 
goda and goda balf-man half'brule, origioated ia the is&j 
allt'ged. 

Since tbe above was pnblisbed in tbe firat edition of tbia 
work, tbere haa appeared an interesting essay on " Animal 
Worship and Animal TribcB," by Professor Bobertaon Smith 
(see Journal of Philohgy, vol. ii), in which be showa bow 
extensive is animal-naiaing, and the conseqacnt rise of animal- 
tribes, among eitiating Araba. Here ia a part of a Hat given by 

" Aiad, lion i '• nnmber of tribfs.' Amt, wolt ; ' n trib« of the An^r,' 
or Dcfeiidcn. Bada», iboi | ',& tribo of the Kalb and olbera. ' Tha'labi, 
»befoii 'name of tribet.' öaräd, loouite; 'a »ub-tribo pf Ihe Tsmloi.* 
Be«t Hatnama. sonB o( the dore ; ' n lubtribe of the Aid.' Thawr, bull | 
' H eiib-lribe of Hamdin and of 'Abd Manih.' Gakth, colf uf an au ; • a 
■ub.lribe of tbe Arabn.' Hidi, kite ; ' a aub-tribe of Mur&d.' Dktb, wolf ; 
' ton of 'Amr, a aub-tribe of tbe Aid.' Dnlnj/'a, little bjnda [ ' loa of Qaj«, 
a sub-tribe uf Btikr bin WäJl.' ■' (pr79.) 

Aiid continaing the list, Profesaor Smith givea aa otfae'i 
enimal-namcs of tribea, lizard, ea^le, abe-goat, raven, hedge' 
dag, wlielp, jerboa, pauthera, little pantber, eto. He goea o 
Bay tbrtt — 

" Tbe origln of all thete Dame* i> refcrred in the genealogical aystem of tha 
Arabi ta aii anceslor nho bont tbe tribol or gentilo name. Tbostbe A'aU, or 
dut;-tril)C, coneiBts of the Beni Kalb— aoni of Ealb (tbe dogj, wbo ia in tum 
aon of Wabra (the femota rockbadijer)," et«, (p. SO.) 

Rejecting tbia Interpretation in favonr of the Interpretation af 
llv. il'Lennan, Profesaor Smitb aaya — 

" A concliisiTe argument againat the gsnealoeical rtstem ii tbat it ia buJH 
on Iho patriarchal thcorj. Everi nation and evcr/ tribe must bara an 
anceator of tbe game name fiom whom kioabip i« teckoned eicluaiTetf in tha 
niole line." (p. 81.) 

And he therenpon contenda tbat ainoe kinsbip throagh femaloa 
is the primitive form, the ayatem of tribal naming could not 
havo tbaa arisen. But, aa I bave elaewhere shown (§ 2U3), tbia 
ia not a necesaary implication. Remarking that the aystum of 
kinship throngh femalcs eridently doea not eiclude tbe knuw- 
ledge of male parcn'age (siuce in the ludest tribe tbere is a 
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Bftme fop fatter as well as forirother) I have pointed out that in 
tte same way among- ourselves, the tracing of kinahip throngb 
malcs does not eichide a perfect reeognition oE Motherliooii. 
And here I havo to add that descent from h diatingniahed man 
will natm-nllT sarvive ia tradition, notwithataading the System 
of kinsliip tm-ougb femalcB, and the male genealogy, regarded 
with pride, will ttupplant the fcmale i just as among oarselvcs 
the poaterity of a woman of rank ■mho married a man of low 
degree, will preserve the rccord of their anccatrena while drop- 
piug thnt Ol their anccBtor, notwithstanding the ajGtem of 
descent thron gh males, [Od conaidering, after writing theabove, 
where I shonld be likely to tind proof, tliere occnrred to me the 
cane of Lord Ciyde, of whom I bad heard that hia mother, a 
woman of gnod familj, hftd married a man of inferior origin. 
Whcther Ihe narae Campbell was that of hia fatheror hie mother, 
I did not know ; bat inqniry proved my auspicion to be well 
fotinded. Hia fatber's name was John MacliTer, and bis motber's 
Agnes Campbell, By Bnccessive etepa the maternal name 
displaced the patern&l name; and bis daughtcr is now called 
ilisa Campbell. Thia, I think, makes it clenr that notwith- 
etanding descetit in the fcmale line, the name of a diatingnished 
cliief, nsnrping the place of the previoua namo, will readily 
become a tribal nnme.] 

Bat there is a co-operative canao. A tribe from time to 
time divides, and the migrating part attaches itaelf to Bome 
leader : a man of atrength, or coarage, or cunning, or reaonrce. 
Uow are membera of the migrating part to be diatiugniahed 
by the remainder, and by adjacent tribcs P Evidently by the 
name of their leader or chief. They become known as followera 
of the Snuke, the Wulf, or the Bear, as the case may be. It 
necda bat to rccall the case of a Highland clan, all members 
of which habitnally acquired the clan-name, whether related 
by blood to ita bead or not. to ahow how the tendency to Bpeak 
generally of the Tollowers of the Snnke as Sniikea will conSict 
with reeognition of their maternal ly- der ived relationahipa. 
Espccially when there growa np a new generation, having 
individnal namea onknown to adjacent tribea, there will ariae 
an eatablitthed practica of calling tbem Snakea — a practice ending 
in the atory of deacent from an ancestral Bnake who waa the 
foniider of tlie tribe. Hence the origin of the Snake Indiana 
of North America, or the Nagas (snakes) of the Indian Hills, 
who are worshippers of the snake. 

Animal-namiiig in Great Brifain. — Anyone who npon occasioik 
Bpeaks of a keen and mercileas man as " a hawk," or of another 
as " a pig " becanse of hia dirtineSB, onght to have no difflcnlty 
in nnderstandtng how in rüde timea animal-names are acqnired. 
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Wliile recDK'ii'itHt ^^^ osccptional onsea of birth-natning 
nfter some animal visible at the time of birth, be will the 
lesB donbt that &Diiiinl-iiamcs nanallj reaalt from uicknaming, 
on fincling among oarselves cascs in whicb the animal nick- 
name becomes enbstitated for the conventional samame pre- 
vioaaly cnrrent. Two cases, one datin:; some centuries back, 
and the otbcr belongiog to oar own tiino, may be here girsn. 
DnabileBB thcTe BtiU eiists, as there ezisted some years since 
when I Baw it, the remnant of an old Castle bnilt on an ifllaad iu 
Loch-an-Eilean in Rothieninrchna, nhich waa, according to 
tradition, a etronshold of the "Wolf of Badenoch." Who was 
he P Mr. Cosmo Innes. in his Skelehet oj Early Scoteh HiOory 
(p. 424), fipeaks of " the harrjing of the conntiy and baming 
of the chnrch by the Wolf of Badenoch ; " and in bis Scotland m 
the Middle Aijet (p. 297), saya: — "The magnificent cathedral of 
Elfi in [was] .... so rooghlyhandled bj the Woif of Badenoch 
in the end of the foarteenth Century, that the hiehops called 
their restoration a rebnilding," Mr. Innea doet Tiot giye the 
ChriBtian name or sarname of thia robber-chief, Further in- 
qniry, however, disclosed it. In Bnrton's Hütory ni Scolland 
(vol. iii, p. 97), he ia referred to aa " King Roberts brother, 
Alexander." Evldently, then, the original proper name had 
bccome lese familiär tbaii the Bubstitutedmcknaroe; which siip. 
plant«d it not only in populär apeech, but partially in litcratare. 
We have but to snppose times still rader than thoae in nhicb he 
lived, and timea in which Chrietiauity had in no degree nnder- 
mined primitive saperatitionB, to see that jnat os Karl Siward, 
of Korthnmbria, was Baid to be the grandson of an actual bear, 
so the descendantB of tbe Wolf of Badenoch wonld have been 
described in tradition as derived from an actual wolf. A fnrther 
BJgnificant fnct rcmaina. It ia etated iu Jerviae's Land of the 
Ltn^^Mi/f (p. 350) that Countesa Isabella "was thewifeof tbe Wolf 
of Badenoch." Uere, in this very statement, the nickname has 
replact^d the pre-established name of the man, while the name 
of the woraan remains nnchauged. It needa bat that thia 
Statement should be accepted literally, aa aneh etatements 
are among the nncivilized, to nnderstand how it happens that 
hcre and tliere a famüy traces back ita origia to a woman 
identitied by name, who waa married to an animal ; as ia 
" the story of the origin of the Dikokamenni Kirghiz . . . 
from a red greyhound and a certain queen with her forty hand- 
maidi^ns," quotcd bj Mr. M'Lennan from the Michells. 

The othei inRtance comes from the Forest of Deao, a region 
little viwited, and retainiiig old nsages. Thero the aumamo 
" James " is so common that nicknames are required to distin- 
gniah amoog tho»e beai'ing it. A gcntlemaD known to me. Mr. 
Keeling, C.E., of Cheltenham,having to find a man thos nanied. 
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tUscovered tlmt hcwaa nicknamed " Äoowi," tliat is "mole." 
Moreover he wns one of a number wlio had inherited the uick- 
nnme.andwbo had thoir respectiveChristinn names — John Hoont, 
Henry Hoont, etc. Clearly, amoiiff aavajres a few genemtiona 
wuuld have establishcd the traditioa of desccnt from aa actnal 
molo : ncmory of the original bearer of the nickname havincf 
died out. Whcn wo find that even where there are established 
Bumames of the civilizcd kind, nickniimes dcrived from aiiimals 
usurp thcir placos and become inherited, it seems to ine scarcely 
questionable that in the absesce of established sarnames, 
animal-namcB will eventnally becomea the names of getäes and 
tribes, snppoEed to be deacend^d from the animala they are 
namcd after— supposed, that is, by the nncivilized man, who is 
without onr ^neral ideaa of law, order, cause ; who has no 
notionH of possible and impossible ; who, withont capacity 
for criticizin^, accepts bliiidly the Statements made to him 
by bis Seniors; and who, indecd, were be critical, might 
reasonably coaclude that these metamorphoses of animale into 
men were of tbe eame natiire as those animal metamorpboses 
which rcally take place, and which be haa observed. Strong 
reason aboald be givcn before rcjccting this Interpretation 
in face of the fact that savages thcmselves thiis explain tbeir 
tribal names ; &s instance the Ärawäka, mögt of whom " aasert 
that each family is descended — their fathera knew how, 
bnt they tbemsplvos have forgotten — from itfl eponymons 
anima], bird, or plant." Once more, if it be admittcd that 
the conccptiun of an animal-anccstor thua originates, it can 
hardly bo doubtcd that, going along with the ideas and feelings 
rcspecting ance.stora entertained by primitive men, it will 
originate a special retard for the animal which givea the tribal 
name — a rcgard which bere resalta in making the animal a 
BflCred fatem, and here in producing worahip of it. 

That onr relatives the Scandinaviana ezempliäed in their idena 
of the alliance betwecn men and animals, ccrtain fnrther 
rcRDlts of aaimal-namiog, is made toierably clear hy the follow- 
ing passage ;— 

"Bnitea irers iarhi'lod in the social compact, and denlt with u if they 
t.fld been nktinnal crp:itiire:'. If ■ beuror nas killed. by the Ibvtb of lIiikoD 
the \iood a fine of tlirec marki was paid to the owiier of tlie ground, ' both 
für bloodwite and luimvauckcD,' thus recogniiing tlie unimsra nghls ni >□ 
inhflbitant of tbe »oU. Tho old Horwesian >latule» decrecd thst ■ the bcsr 
and wolt shall be outUws in everj place.' . . . Tct even Bruin was entitled 
to hia jiidicial pricilpgca ; for it he liod Tobbed or injured bis two-logged 
counirymen, it waa ncresBarj to mmmon a. Tinwald coiirt, and prononuce 
bim Uable lo puntehmcnt in due form. In the Sagaof Finboga hinomRama, 
tlie griiily onoiider i» cbiillenged to a duel, and Biaia b; Einbog with all the 
eourtclies of cliiralrj. Werluu^, the cdit«r of thid tage. (Copenhagen, 1S12). 
■sjs, Uie opinion iliat beara huie a reasonable knowledge of Danisb ii itill 
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5 reTalent in Norway. (Crichton and Wbeaton, Seandinavia^ Andent aad 
lodern, i, 192>3 (note).) 

Animal-worship, — One of tlie cansos assigned in the text 
(§ 168) for the worship of animals, was the belief, illastrat.ed 
in sundry ways, that a creatare fonnd in the neighboarhood of 
the dead body is a new form assamed by the double, or other- 
wise a rc-incamation of the ghost. Here are further examples 
of this belief : the first of them Bnpplied by the people of Bank's 
Island. 

" A woman knowing tlmt a neighbour wat at the point of death, heard a 
rnstling of sometbing in her house, as if it were a muth fluttering, just aa 
the Bound of cries and wailings showed her that the soul was flown. She 
caught the flutteriog thing hetween her hands, and ran with it, crying out 
tliat she had caught the atai [i.«., that which a * min beUeres ' to ' be a kind 
of reflection of his own personality ; the man and his atai live, flourish, 
Buffer, and die (?) together,' 280-1]. But though she opened her hands 
above the mouth of the corpse there was no recoyery." (Codrington, JoutmU 
ofthe Anthropological Inttituie, x, 28 1.) 

Here is another which the Saraoans fnmish, 

" On the beach, near where a pcrson had becn drowned, and whose body 
was 8up[)09ed to have bccome a porpoiso, or on the battlefield, where another 
feil, might huve been secn, sitting in sileneo, a group of five or six, and one 
a few yards before thcm with a sheet of natiTO cloth spread out on the 
ground in front of hiin. Addressing some god of the family lie said, ' Oh, 
be kind to us ; let us obtain without difficulty the spirit of the young man ! * 
The first thing that happened to light upon the sheet was supposed to be the 
spirit . . . grasshoppcr, butterfly, ant, or wliatever eise it might be, it was 
carcfuUy wrapped up, taken to the family, the friends assembled, and the 
bündle buried with all due ceremony, as if it contained the real spirit of the 
departed." (Turner, Samoa a Hundred Teart Ago, pp, 150-1.) 

Along with this belief respecting ordinary ghosts, the 

Samoans have an allied, and to all appearance resulting, belief, 

respecting extraordinary ghosts. 

'* The Tillage gods, like those of the household, had all some particular 
mcamation : one was supposed to appear os a bat, another as a heron, 
another as an owl. . . . A dead owl found under a tree in the settlement 
was the signal for all the TÜlage to assemble at the place, bum their bodies 
with firebrands, and beat their foreheads with stones tili the blood flowed, 
and so they expressed their sympathy and condolence with the god OTer the 
calamity * by an ofiering of blood.' He still lived, however, and moved abont 
in all the other existing owls of the cuuntry. (Turner, Samoa a Hundred 
Yeart Ago^ pp. 21 and 26.) 

Conceming these same people I may add that they fnrnish a 
striking example of the way in which nnlimited credulity caases 
that liteml acceptanoe of traditions, which in many cases ends 
in the belief in animal-ancestors and resulting worship of them. 
Turner teils us that the Samonns have traditions of battlea 
between trees, birds, fish, and beasts; and after giving some 
examples, he says : — 

'' I teil them that the shark, red fishi etc., must have been mere fipuratira 
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Bfunra foT chiefi anil dietricts, and tlie Hnnj troops under tliem wcre doubt- 
\esa liviug meit, bnt iu a!X ttipse etoriea the SamounB ars rigid li(«mliBU, and 
bcliOTO ia tbe i'ety words of the traditioD. And jet at tbe preaenC daj the; 
havt towna and diatnctn benririg Egurntire namaa, distinct from the real 
nnitiaj, such u the sword fish, the atinging rar, tlie di>g. the nild boar, tba 
luu^miGock, thefrigHtebird, eU." {Samoaa Suadred I'eari Ago, pp. 213 -l.) 

8iial:'!.Äncmtori in North America. — A recently pabltslied 
work, The Snake-D.ince of the M'-quia of Ariiona, by Jolin Cr. 
Bourke, givea aomö iateresting facta illustrative of the belief in 
Bnake-ancestora, Qiviog bis infereaces fii^m the evid^ce, the 
w riter saya — 

"MfOwn euspicion ie that one of Ihe minor objecl« oF tha «lalcp-dance 
hoa been tlia jierpe[ unl ion in dmmcitii- form of tho lopend of tlie origiD 
snd growtb of the Miiqui famili (p. 17t4). ... In the rcli^iDui danc« of 
auch peoploa u tba Zunia, Moqiii«, an I i^uei'p:, siiggüationa of tbeir bis. 
lorj and previous eiiTironment »ill crop out in fe:iliiL'FS whioh ftom any 
othcr poiot at viow would be vithout iniport. The fai-C tliat the BHiike- 
dance reSect» in eome manner thu vorahip of anceatora hae alreadj been 
indicated. but bejond tearning Ihst tbe irdlow wände stAnding around the 
altara commemoratcd theirdead, Oütbing waa elidled at Uualpi. . . . Shoiild 
it ba abown positivelj, aa I tbiiilt cnii t» done, tbat anaka worahip and 
aocpstor or «pirit wonhip are combined in tba aanie rite, we m«.j . . . 'nlth 
s little more pa'ient work determine whetber or not the Moqiiia hare evor 
bcliEiTed in the tranamignilion of souls (p. 179)." . . . Nanahe penistontlr 
" «pjlio of the aoakes bs liia ' fatbträ,' a revorentinl pipre^sion wbieh of itaelf 
'noidd go far toivarda p^tablishtng a oonueiton belween the rattteanuke- 
danoe and anceslol- worahip " (p, lUi). 

These conolusiona wcre ba-sed upon atatemcnta elicited from 
oue of the Indiana who toük p.irt in the snake-dance, of nbich 
the fullowing are the most aigniticunt onea ; — 

" Nannhe cootinucd : ' The menibera of the order aln-nya carry theae tnedi- 
cinee nith tliem, and n-hen they meet nith » rBttloanake tliej ürat praj to 
thcic fatlier, the aua. and then sb; : ' Fathor, niake liim to be taine ) ninke 
him Ihat nothmg ahall liappen t)mC he bring eril anto me. Verilr, make 
him to be tame.' Tlien tbej iiddrt'.<a Uia tattlcanake and rojt '^Fatlier, be 
good' (i.e. kindor tume) 'unto nie, for liero I make my pravcra.' Thia being 
done, tbe rattli'anake ia laptured . . . and taken home (p. 14^) . . .' " 

Nahi-Tehma (the Pencctnnkcr) snid, " &[any jcara ago [he Moquia nsed tO 
liva upon tbeothcr aideof tt high niountaiu,boTond the San Juan River. . . . 
Tbe chiel of thoae irho lired there thought he would take a trip down the 
big riTer to ioo whore It wcnt lo. , . . The atream carried him to the aea- 
■liore. . . . When he arriTed on tha bench he aaw ou top of % clilf a number 
of ho'iacB, in wbich Uved niany men and woDien. . . . That night he took, 
unto himsrlf ooe of tbe women a» hia wife. Sh^irllj after hie retiim to bi> 
homa the woinan gare birth to anakea, and thia waa (he origin of tha anake 
f:imilj (geua or elan) which managtet thia duiice. Wbi^u aha gave birth to 
thuae aiiakre they bit a nuiuber of the children of the Muquia. The Moiiuia 
tliCD morod in a body to their present vitlagea. and they hare tbia dam.-e tu 
conciliata the anakea, ao ticit they woa't bite their cbildren " (p. 177). 

In another chapter the writer rufera to a large amonnt of coa- 
ßrmator; eTidi-ufo showing the prevalence elsewhere of kindred 
idi^as. 
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Tlie 8iuiJc€'8pirtt amovg the Aariftits, — A rerificatioii of tlio 
view set forth in §§ 167-8, is fumished by the foUowing passaga 
from the ^neid, Bk. v, 75. 

JSneas ** was alreadj on his way from the Council to the tomb [of Aitchises, 
his father] . • . Here in due libalion, he pours on the ground two bowl« uf 
the wine-god's pure juice, two of new milk, two of sacrificial blood ; be 
flingB bright flowen, and makee tliia utterance : — ' Hail to tbee, bleeeed nre^ 
once xnore 1 Hail to joa, ashes of one rescued in rain, sjMrit and shade of nij 
father 1 ' • • . He hod said tliis, when from the dej^tb of t}ie grare a smootb 
•bining eerpent trailed along . . . coiling peacefully round the tomb, and 
gliding between the altars. . . . iEneas stood wonderstruck : the crealuro 
. . . tast^ of tbe yiands, and tben, innocent of barm, re -entered the tomb 
at itM base, learing the altars wrbere it8 mouth bad been. Quickened bj tliis, 
the hero resumes tbe work of homa^e to bis sire, not knowing wbetber to 
tbink this the geniuB of tbe 8pot or bis father's mcnial spirit." 

Thongh here, along with the conceptions of a higher stage 
tlian that described in §§ lf>7-8, there is not distinct Identi- 
fication of the snake with the ancestral ghost, some connexion 
between them is assumed. That among the possible relations 
between the tomb-liannting animal and the deceased person, 
metamorphosis will be supposed by early peoplcs, is clear. And 
that hence results the identification of owls and bats (and 
possibly scurahcei) with sonls, can no longer be doubted. 

A striking verification of the foregoing inference has come to 
me qnite recently (1884) in an essay entitled Ä Sepulchral Relief 
from Tarentunij by Mr. Percy Gardner (reprinted from the 
Journal of Hellenic Siudiesy vol. v). Discussing the reasons 
assigned for the not infrcquent presence of sculptared snakes 
on sepulchral tablets, representing ministrations to deceased 
persons, Mr. Gardnor says : — 

** We know that it was bj no means nnusual among the Greeks to hare 
tarne snakes, and to allow thcin the ränge of the house." . . . The inference 
of some is " that bis [the snfxkc's] presence in these relicfs must have refer- 
ence to the widely-spread belief of ancient times, tliat snakes were eitber the 
companions or eyen the representatiTes of dend heroes. I need not surely 
bring forward proofs of tlus Statement, but 1 may for a moment pause to 
poiut out how ancient science explained tbe fact. Plutarch teils üb, that 
when the dead body of Oleomen es was hanging on the cross in Egjpt, a largo 
serpent was seen wound about it, repelliiig the uttacks of tbe birds of prrj 
who would bare fed on it. This phenomenon, he sajs, terrificd some of tlia 
Alexandrians, as proying that Cleoniene8 was a hero of semi-divine naturu, 
until it was pointed out, that as the dead body of a bull produces beea and 
that of a horae wasps, so the dead body of a man producea in tbe naturul 
oourse of its decay, snakes." 

IJero then we find further support for the conclasion drawn 
in § 167, that a honse-hanniing aniinal is liable to be iden- 
tified with a retumed ancestor ; at tbe same time that we get 
an illustration of the supposed mode of metamorphosis — a modo 
supposed in sundry cases of kindred snperstitions; as in the be« 
liof that gods take tbe shajie of flies — a belief of the Accadians, 
of the Pliilistines, and of some extant North American Iudiaii& 
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I mfly add tliat certalti i'nciilcnta attoTidin» tho worahip o( 
Asklepii's, while they nerve in One way to verify the above 
inferences, sfrve to show how, ander sonie eircumatnnces, snake- 
worship arises in a partially-different way. Originnlly re- 
t rred to by Homer aa a physician (i.e., a medicine-man), 
amoDg wboae Boun'es of inRnence, skill &9 a snake-charmer may 
naturally have been ooe (giving origin to the babitaal repre- 
Ecntation of him as Holding a stitff roand which a serpent ia 
coiled), Askicpioa, in the luter periods of his worship, is nim.self 
ri-prfsonted aa a aerpent. Speakia;^ of certain Roniaa coiua, 
Jlr. Warwick Wroth, of the Bi'itiah MaBenm, says; — 

"On the revens of this apecimRn Caritcalta ia represi^nted in mflitarir dmi, 
»ith his right liBnd upraised to soliile a «pr()ent entwined aronnd a trec, it» 
licad tovards the Emperor. . . . That the aerpent who ia here receiring 
a lor.ition is Aeklepioa i* ren.Iered ccrtain both by tha presonce of T«l»- 
aphoroa, and by > conipnriaon of thia piere with another of Carocslla'a Per- 
g.imeno coins, . , . Altlioiigh tlie aerpent i» »n attribute of the God of 
lfe»Iing, vliich ia almost inrariablj prrsent, it ia not uauul to Uni the god 
represeiited <w on the coin n, • under diwuaaion. Serpcnta, howeier, wer» 
kept in inany of his Icmplea, hnd, indeed. «ere aometimoa conaidcred aa tha 
incamation of the deitj hiuiaelf, eapccinlly in the Imnamiaiioa of his norabip 
from one rity to anolher. Tbus, the people of SilijoD troccd the origin of 
their i4aklepioa ciiltiis to a Sikyoiiian woman nho bad brought the goil froiD 
Epidaurus in Ihe form of S Berpent. In tbo fnrm of a ecrjient also the god 
uaa hrouiiht from Epidimrus lo Korae. On a fanioua medallion of Antoninna 
Piua WS aee the sorpcnt — that is, Asklcpios — aboat to plunge from the 
Tessel whioh haa comeyed bim into the wnTeaof Father Tiber, nho welcomea 
him nith outstrctched liand, und upon wlioao ialand the firsl Komon t«mple of 
tlie new diTinity «aa aftcrwarda ercctod. Thi? medallion twara the inacriplioo, 
^äcvkpiT*." {Ätklrpiot und iha Co-« of F'■r3^mo■l Trepublished froin The 
Numümalit ChronicU, 3rd eerieä, toI, ii], bj Wurwick Wrotb, Eaq-, pp. 47-8,) 

Lotus-tcorfhip. — I havo not inclnded in the chapter on plant- 
worahip, the caae oF the lotaa ; because I did not wish to 
ondanger the goneral ar<^uinent by a donbtful snpport. The 
evidcQce ia, however, auSIcient to raise the auspicion that lotOB- 
wurship aroao in the same way as did aoma- worahip. 

Cle.irly aome plant, or the prodact of some plant, calied lotna, 
^as cat^n as a nervoas stinmlant, prodacing a state of bliasfnl 
indiffereoce ; tbongh among aundry planta which bare gone 
by the name, it ia not decided wbich was the one. Farther, 
there waa in the East tha belief ia a dirinity residing in a 
iratcr-plant known as the lotns; and at present in Thibet, 
worahip of thia divinity in the lotna ia the dominant religion. 
Äs ia atated in Mr. Wilaon's Abode of Stww, pp. 304-6, the daily 
and honrly prayer is " Om mani padmo hann," whick literally 
rendered means, " O God ! the jewel in tbe lotna. Amen." 
The Word mani, here tranalated jewel, and meaning more 
generally a prüciona thing, is variously applied to sacred objects 
— to tbe long stoue tumali, to the prayer-mills, eto. äo that 
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reading tliToagh the fignrative expression to the original 
thought, it would scem to be — " Oh God 1 the precions or sacred 
power in the Iotas." Difficalties in explaining the ancient 
legend aboat lotos-eatingt as well as this existing snperstition, 
arise from the fact that the plant now known as the lotns has 
no tozic qnalitiea. There is, however, a possible Solution. The 
Iotas has a sweet root ; and at the present time in Cashmere^ 
this root is hooked up from the bottoms of the lakes and nscd 
as food. Bat a sweet root contains formen table matters — both 
the saccharine and the amvlaceons : even now, aleohol is made 
from beet-root. Possibly, then, in early times the jnice and 
starch of the lotus-root were nsed, just as the sap of the palm is 
in Bome places nsed still, for makiug an intoxicating beverage; 
and the beliefs conceming the Iotas may have snrvived in times 
when this beverac^e was replaced by others more easily pro- 
. duct d. The fact that in the eailj days of soma-worship the juice 
was fermented, while in later days it was not (other kinds of 
intoxicating liquors having come into nse), yields additional 
reason for thinking so. Be this as it may, however, we have 
this evidence : — some plant yielding a product causing a 
pleasurable mental State, was identical in name with a plant 
regarded as sacred because of an indwelling god. 

It is, indeed, alleged that in Egypt the Iotas was sacred as a 
Symbol of the Nile, and that the Indian lotns stood in like 
relation to the Ganges. I notice this Interpretation for the pnr- 
pose of remarking that I do not believe any early nsage aroso 
through symbolization. This is one of the many erroneoas 
interpretatioiis which result from ascribing developed ideas to 
nndeveloped minds. No one who, instead of fancying how 
primitive nsages conld have arisen, observes how they do arise, 
will believe that the primitive man cver dtliberately adopted a 
Symbol, or ever even conceived of a symbol as snch. All 
symbolic actions are modiGcations of actions which originally 
had practical ends — ^were not invented bat grew. The case of 
mntilations snfficiently exemplifies the process. 

Other-Worlds, — The speculation ventnred in § 113, that con- 

qnest of one race by another introdaces beliefs in different other 

worlds, to which the snpcrior and inferior go, is supported by 

this passage which I have since niet with : — 

** Tf there are strong caste-distinctionB, the bouIs of the noble and chief 
men are said to go to a better country than those of the rest. . . . It is for 
this reason that in Cochin China, common people do not entertain the souli 
of their friends on the same daj of the All-lSoiil»* feast as that on which the 
nobüitj hare inyited theirs ; because other wise those souls wlien retuming 
would haTO their former servauta to caiTj the gifte received." — Satiiami 
VergU JPsjfcholoffie, p. 89. 
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Biipertiiliotu of the Rnfsxan». — Under foregoin^ heada Ihe 
examples of e&ch form of saper^titioa resalting from the ghost- 
theory, are taktn from divers societics. Here it will be instmo- 
tive to present an entire serica of tbcse serentl forms of anch 
EQperstitions as exhibitcd in ttie eame societj. Thia is done in 
the folloning eitracta from Hr. Balstoa'a Hongi of the Ruesiati 
Feopte. 

BecBUM thr7 beliebe ono of the forma of the Kial to be the shndov " there 
»rc pcrsoDB there wlio object to having (heir «ilhoueltps (alten, feariiig tbnl if 
the; do so thej will die bofore the jenr is out." (p. 117.) 

" A. maa'B rcflected iiuage » luppüsed to be in cutuniunion with hu inner 
•olf." (p. 117.) 

" The äervians believe that the k>u1 of b «ilch oflen leaTee her bodj while 
•he ia aaleep, und flies abroad in Üie shape of a biitlurfly." (pp. 117-8.) 

" Af1«r death tlie «oul ot firat remainB in the nciglibourhood of the bodj, 
and tlicD follow» it to tlie tornb. The Bulgarians holil tliat it aasumes tlie 
form of a bird or a buttcrflf , aad sita oa the ueorest tree waiting tili the 
funeral ia over." (p. 115.) 

" A common belief nmong the Rnsaian peaaantrj is that the apirita of the 
doparted liaunt thi-ir old buiiiea for tlio apacu of aii veeka, during nhich the; 
eat and drink, and watuii the eorrowing oC the moumcrs." (p. IIS.) 

" Qreat care is talcD to prociile tho dead man with nhat be requires OD 
hia long journeT, esptciallj n ilh a handkcrchief and towel, . . . and with • 
coin . . . for tlie purpose of bujing a place in Ibe otlier vorld . . . Th« 
ciiatom of providiiig nionc; for tbe corpse haa alwaja beea uuiveiaal among 
the HbiToniaQ*." (pp. 315-6.) 

Moiiniing " ntas tormerlj attcndcd hy laceration of the faoea of tbe 
Tnoumon, a custom still pressrTed aiuong aome of the inhabitanta ol' Dil- 
natia and Montenegro." (p. 316.) 

Among tlie old ^ilavoniana " in tome caaea at least, homan tacrificei wer« 
ttffcred on the oce-ision of a biirial." (p. 324.) 

" In sddilion to beiiig accompanied hy bis widow, the heathen SlaToniaa, 
if a miin of means and diatinction, waa aolaced hy the saorifieo of aome of hii 
alavei." (p. S'IH.) 

On Dmitrj'a Salurdaj "llie peasanta attend ft church serrice, and after- 
warda they go oiit lo tbe graTts of tlieir fnond«. and thcre laJtitute a (east, 
lauding . . . tbe rirtuee and good qualitiei of tbe dead, and then drinkiug 
to tbeir elemal rest." (p. 260.) 

" In oldcn dujs a memorial banqnet waa held in bis [the departed one's] 
honour on the tliird, aiitb, ninth, and forticth day afler bis deatli, and ou 
ita anDiTerriary, and be wa« remembered alao in tbe feaats celebrated . , . 
in memory of tbe Fathere. . . . To theae feaata it waa cualouiar.v to inrite 
tbe dead. . , . Siluntly tlie living . ■ . threw purtiona of the food under tho 
tiible for their spirit-gueats." (pp. 820-1.) 

"Aniong the (uon-SlaTonic) MordTiDs in the Penza and Santot Go*eni- 
menta, a di'ad nian's relationa oSer the corpao egga, butCer, and money, suy- 
ing: 'Hereil eometbing for jDu; Marfa baibniugiit yoa tbis. Watchorer 
her com and cattle.' " (p. 121.) 

" Tbe featival called Biiduailsa . . . is cbicfly deroled to the memory of 
tbe dead. In ceMain dietricta the women and girla etill take food aod drink 
to tbe ceiueteriea. and there ' howl ' OTer the grarea of their dead frieiida and 
relatives. When they hare ' howied ' long enougli, they . • . proceed to 
■at, drink, and b« merry, deeming that the dead caa ' rsioijB* with lliem." 
(p. 222.) 
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" Here is a specimen of a Prichitanie, intended to be reeited orer a gnve 
on the twentieth of April ... 

* O je, our own fathen and mothers I in what have we angcred jou, oor 
own, tliafc you have no welcome for u«, no ioj, no parental charm ? . . / 

And her« . . • ia a specimen of an orpnan's wailing aboTe her mother's 
graYO : — 

* O roother dear that bare irre, O witb aadnesa longed-for onel To whom 
hast thou left üb, on whom are we orphans to rest our bopes ? . • . HaTe a 
coro for us, mother, dear, giye us a word of kindness ! No, thou bnst 
hardened ihj hi art harder tban stone, and hast folded thj uncareesing handi 
over thy heart.' " (pp. 343-4.) 

Tbere is good evidence tliat ** tbe Domovoy or house-spirit *• 
(p. 119) 18 an ancestor. " The Ruthcnians reverence in the 
porson of the Domovoy the original constructor of the family 
nearth.** (p. 122.) *'In some districtfl tradition expressly refers 
to the spirits of the dead the fnnctions which are generallj 
nttributed to the Domovoy, and they are supposed to keep 
%vatch over the house of a descendant who hononrs thcm. and 
provides them with due offerings." (p. 121.) 

''The Russian peasant drawa a clear line between bis own Domovoy and 
bis neigbbour's. The former is a benignant spirit, who will do bim good, 
even at the expense of others ; the latter is a malevolent being, who will 
Tcrj likely steal bis baj, drive awaj bis poultrj, and so forth, for bis neigb- 
bour's benefit." (pp. 129-130.) 

" The domestic spirits of different households often engage in oontestt 
with one anotber." (p. 130.) 

" In Bohemia lishermen are afraid of assisting a drowning man, thinking 
the Vodyany [water-sprite] will be offended, and will drive away the fiah 
from their nets." (p. 152.) 

"Aecording to some traditions sbe [the witeh Baba Taga] even feeds 
on tbe Bouls of the dead. Tbe White- Russians, for instance, affirm that 
\ . . . the Baba Yaga and her subordiuate witches feed on the souls of 
people.' •• (p. 163.) 

During a drought some peasants " dng np the body of a Baskolnilr, or 
Dissenter, who had died in the previous December, and bad been buried 
in the village graveyard. Some of the party then beat it about the head, 
exclaiming, * Give us rain! ••' (pp. 425-6.) 

'*In White*RusBia tbe Domovoy is called Tgmok, a snalre, • . . This 
House Snake brings all sorts of good to the master who treats it well, and 
gires it Omelettes, which should be placed on the roof of tbe house or on the 
thresbing-floor." (pp. 124-5.) 

" By the common poople of the present day snakes are there [in Kusnal 
looked upon witb much respect and even affection. * Our peasants,' says 
Afanasief, 'consider it a bappy omen if a snake takes up its quuters iu 
a cottage, and they gladly set out mük for it. To kill such a snake would 
be a very great sin.' " (p. 175.) 

" Some traces of tree-worship may be found in the song which the girls 
sing as they go into t}ie woods to fetch the birch-tree . . • 

" Rcjoice, Birch-tree, rejoice green ones I • • • 
To you the maidens ! 
To you they bring pie«, 
Cakes, Omelettes. 

•* The catables bere nientioned seem to refer to sacrifices offered in oldeo 
duys to tbe birch, the tree of the spiing." (p. 238.) 



" ThpT fthe old )i«BtIien SUronisns] appenr to hnTe looked npon th« life 
bejond tlie grere as s mere prolongntton ot tlist led on earth^the rieh 
mao rrtaineä al leust some of hu poueuioaB | the slave romained ft sIsts." 
(p. 114.) 

Many instmctive paasaf^B mig'hfc be adfled. The dead are 
Gaid to complaia of the presanre of tho earth on ttiem ; desinHbe 
themBBlvea aa cold ; and at festivala to which they are inrited, 
are Bjmpathized witb as tired and hnagry. AiicesLt'al Bpirits 
are camed to new homes ; diseases are evil spirits often with 
bodilj sliapea ; there are wizarda who contrul the veather ; thejr 
ride in dust-whirlwinds. Bat the above snffice to show hotr 
completoly the ßhost-theory has dcveloped into an anceator- 
worahip, betraying, not withatan ding the repressive influencea 
of Cbriatianity, all tlie essentiala of a religioD — sacrificca, 
prayers, praiaea, festivala. 

ApolliKosU in Polynesia. — The moro the evidenco famiHhed by 
erery race ia looked into, the more irresiatibie bccomca tbe 
coDclasion that goda were originally mcn : sometimea even 
ordinary raen, but nanally men in Bomo ivay snperior, beloeging 
either to the tribe or to a conqacring triljo. That wliich the 
traditioBa of the Egyptians teil ns, namely, that Ejjypt was 
originally mied by a dynasty of goda ; that which we aee in 
Greek beliefs aa eet dowa by Hcrodotna, whn distingaisbea 
Hinoa aa preceding the generationa of mcn, and belonging to 
the dynaaty of the goda ; that which ia implied by the Japaneae 
Btory that Jitnmn, " the fifth ruier in descenfc from the aun 
goddess," waa " conaidered to have been the first mw/ci mler" 
(Adams' HUtory of Japan, vol. i, p. 7) ; ia ahown na by the 
nncivilized. These now entertaia idi^is like those entertained 
by the progenitors of tlie civilizfd. Here are a few iastances ; — 

" Rangi requeited tha iiiTincible varriür Tangiia to send htm one of hil 
■on» as a god." (Gill, Mytht aitd Songafrom ihe Soulh Pncific, p. 25.) 

"And jet, atraiigely tTDough, a«HOcJAtod ^idth theso original gods aro ths 
deified heroea of antiquity, in no nite inferior to tlieir lellow dtTiaitie*. 
ijbid , p. 20.) 

"The proper deaiieiiB of Araiki fHailes — an nnde'groand vorld] are Üi» 
major and leaser dinnities, with thcir depondents. Tliese matrj, multiplf, 
and qnarraL like mortaU. Tbej near clothing, plant, cool, Sab, build, and 
inhabit dwelliaga of eiactiy the aaToe aorC ta oiist on earth. The food of 
immortsls ia no better than that eaten b; mankitid. . . . Murder, adiilter<ri 
drunkenneBS, theft. and Ijing ai« practieed \ij Chem. The aitg of thii 
World ars fac-similes of «hat primarilj belonged to oether-land, and ner« 
tsaghC to mankind bj the gods.'^ (Ibid., p. 151.) 

There ie a traditioo of a Council of gode to dctermine aa to man'! iinmor< 
tnlity. "While tha disonssion wsa prweeding a pourinp ntn came on ant) 
broks np tlie nieeting. The gada ran to the houaea for ahelter." (Turtier, 
ib'oHiito a Sundred l'eart Ago, pp. 8-9.) 

Conceining tbe nativea of San Cbristoval, Solomon Islands, 
we are tolii tbat: — 
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** The bodies of ooniTnon people are thrown into the sea, but mcn of conse- 
quence are buried. After a time thej take up the BkuU or eome part of the 
skelcton, and put it in a small buildinf^ in the village, where upon occaeions 
they pray or sacrifice to obtain help f rom the spirit." (Codrington, Journal 
ofthe ÄfUhropological ItuHtuiej x, 300.) 

Bnt perbaps the clearcst eYidence, as well as the most 
abuQdant, is that famished hy the Fijians. Since writing the 
comparison made in § 201, between the Greek pantheon and the 
pantheon of the Fijians, an nnknown friend has been good 
enough to forward me a statement which bears, in an interest- 
ing way, on the qaestion. It is contained in a parliamentary 
paper, Correspondence respecting the Gession of Fiji^ presentfd 
Febrnary 6, 1875, p. 57. This docnment concerns the nativs 
ownership of land; and the passage I refer to appears to be 
appended for the purpose of showing how the native idea of 
ownership is affected by the associated creed : — 

" NoTB. — Their fathers or their Gods. — It may not be out of place in con- 
nection with the above memoi^andum to adirance one or two facts wiih tha 
object of showing that the head of the tribe, t.«., its highest ÜTing male 
ascendant, was regarded as its father. He held absolute authority OTer tlie 
pcrsons, propertj, and liTes of his people, and both before and after death 
had tlie same reverence sliown to him as to a God. 

" The Fijian language makcs no distinction, in terms, between the marks 
of rospect and reverence renlerecl to a Chief and tliose rendered to a God. 
I will scloct a few words, witU their meanings, from Hazelwood's Fijian 
Dictionary. *1. Tama — a fatlier. 2. Tama-ka— to reverence, to clap 
hands, or to make some expression of a God or Chief. 3. Cabora — to 
offer or present property to a God or to a Chief. 4. Ai seru — ^the first dug 
yams, the first fruits, which are gv-nerally ofFered to the Gods and givea 
to a Chief of a place. 5. Tauvu, aiid Veitauvu — Literally, to hare the same 
root, or Sprung t'rom the same source i used of people who worship the sauie 
God.' . . . , 

" The swearing of Fijians is like that of the High Asiatic peoples. Two 
men quarreliing never swear at each other personally, nor even utter their 
respective names ; they will curse their fathers, their grandfathers, and thi ir 
most remote ancestry. The reason being that to curse a Fijian's father is to 
curse his God. . . . The successive stages of authority among the Fijian 
people is first, that of the individual family ; secondly, the association of 
many familie», which constitut« the QaU; and thirdly, the union of thesa 
Qalis under their recognized hereditary Chief, which conHitutes the Mata- 
nitu. It is the Family, Gens, and Tribe of early history found extant, and 
as a System still closely observed in Folynesia at the present day." 

This account agrees completely with the indications g^ven 
by earlier voyagers and missionaries \ aB witneas the following 
extracts : — 

** It is impossible to ascert?iin with any degree of probability how many 
gods the Feejeeans have, as any man who can distinguish himself in murder- 
ing his fellow-men mav ceriainly sccure to himself deification after hia 
death." (Erskine's Western Pacific, p. 246.J 

The lower ordcr of Fijian gods " generally described as men of superior 
roould and carriage," " bear a close analogy to the lares, lemure*, and genii 
of the Roman»." *' Admission into their number i« easy, and any one may 
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Natnre-Gndt. — Here ftre a, few further facta anpporting tbo 
conolnsion tliat after t)io rise of thc gliost-tbeory, tho Taiiona 
kinds of objects wliich iiTPgnlarlj appear, diaappear, and ro- 
appear, in the hcavens, are freqaently regarded as ghosts. 
ßays Gill, concerning the fatea of the MangaianB after death : — 

" Not ro wnnHors elain on the Seid of battle. The apirils of the«o luckf 
fcllows for s while wnniier obout amongst the rocks und treei in tlie oeipli- 
büurho9d of nhich llirii- bodics were throirn. . . , At lenutb tbe flnt elaia 
OD euch bottte-Bcld would collect his brolher ghosta," und Icad them to tlio 
•ummit of % mountiiiii, nhmco " they leap itito the blue eipaaie, thue be- 
Coming the pcculiar clouda of Ibo niiiler. [Conip»re with Horth Ameriraa 
Iniimni amoitg Trhom the niinie " Cloud" is frequent in Catlin'i lict.] 
(Qill, Mgm and So^ffK/roin the Soulh Padflc. pp. 1C2-3.) 

" It wa» aujipoped that in tlicse lower rpgioti» tliere were besren», earth and 
■eo, fruilB aad flowen, plnnting, flshing and eooking, nairjiiig and giiing 
in marriBge— all tnij murh as io the world from nhich thej hod gone. 
Tlicir new boilies, bowcTcr, wera eiiigularly Tolntilo, could ascend at night, 
bt'come luminous Bpnrka [etarsj or Tupour, revisit (hfir former homes and 
retire again at farly dawn to the buali or to the Polotu Iiade». Tbeae visiia 
«eredreaded, asthcj were supprsod to be erranda of dpstruction tothcliving, 
especialt; to an; with whoiu tlio dcpartfd had reason to be angr?. li; 
nieaii« of prtsent« and peniterlial confesaion all injurera were aniioua to 
pnrt on good terma with the dting whom thej had ill-iued." (Tamcr, 
äa-,noa a Hundred Yfart Aijo. p. B50 ) 

. . . . " Otbera aikw thcir TillMgc-gcxi in tbe rainhow, othen «aw him in the 
■hooting-atar ; and in time of war the poaition of a rainbow and tb»direction 
of a abootiug-alar were alwaj^B ominoui," {Ibid., p. 21.) 

Mountain Beilies. — In § 114, I anggested two waya in which 
ancestor-worahip originates bcliefs in gods who reside on the 
higlie^t peaks and have acccsa to the hcavena. Bnrtal of the 
dead od mauntaiD citiga, 1 iodicatcd aa one origin; and the 
occnpation of monntjtin strongholds by conqQcring racea, sa 
probably another origin. 1 Lave since met with Terifications of 
Doth anggestiona. 

The Hrtt of them is contained in the Travels in the Philippiveg, 
by F. Jagur. Giving proof that before the Spaniah eettlement 
the peo]}le had the ordiuary idcas and cnstoms of snceator» 
worahippcTB, he deecribes the Bacred bnrial caves ; and shows 
the snrvival of the reiigione awe with which theae cavee were 
originally regarded. He visited aomo of theae cavea at Kipa- 
Nipa; and saya (p. 259) that " the nnmeroaB cotfina, implementa, 
avina, and trinkcta, protected by BQperetitioua tcrrors, conlinncd 
to be undisturbed for cenlaries. No boat ventared to cropa 
over withont the obsorvance <if a reiigious ceremony, derived 
from heathen timea, to propitiat« tho spirita of the caveraa, who 
were believed to punieh the Omission ot it with atorm and ship» 
wi'eck." Mureover he teile as that the boatuiea who weot with 
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the pasfor of Basey to the cave to get remams, re^^arcfed a 
thunderstorm which broke on their waj back, as " a pniiish- 
ment for their outrage/* After thus exhibiting the popalar 
beliefs as they still exist, notwithstanding Catholic teaching, he 
proves, from early writers, what these Ixjliefs originally were. 
It appcars tliat men when dying often chose their barial-^laces ; 
and he quotes one anthority to the effect that " those who were 
of note*' sometimes had their coflSns deposited " on an elevated 
place or rock on the bank of a river, where they might be 
venerated by the pions." (p. 262.) He saya that Thevenot 
describes thcm as worshipping ** those of their ancestors who 
had most distingaished themselves by conrage and genins, 
whom they regarded as deities. . . . Even the aged died ander 
this conceit, choosinof pnrticular places, sach as one on the 
island of Leyte, which allowed of their being iuterred at the 
edge of the sea, in order that the marin ers who crossed over 
might acknowledge them as deities, and pay them respect.*' 
(p. 263.) And he also qnotes Gemelli Carori, who says that 
** the oldest of them chose some remarkable spot in the mountaina, 
and particnlarly on headlands projecting into the sea, in order 
to be worshipped by the sailors." (p. 263.) This combination 
of facts LS, I think, amply significant. We have distinguished 
persons becoming gods after death ; we see them providing for 
this apotheosis, and in a sense demanding worship ; we find 
them choosing high and conspicuoas barial-places to facilitate 
the worship ; we see that approach to bnrial-places is regarded 
as sacrilcge ; and we see that the ghosts of the dead have 
become deified to the extent that they are sapposed to vent 
their anger in thnnderstorms. Here are all the elements from 
which might result a Philippine Sinai. 

The instance to which I refer as showing that invadera, or 
dominant men, seizing a high stronghold (see § 114), may give 
origln to a celestial hierarchy, whose residence is a moantain 
top, I take from Bancroft*s version of the Quich6 legend. It 
begins with a time when as yet there was no Sun (possibly 
a fragment of some still more ancient story broaght south- 
v/ards by dwellers in the Arctic regions) ; and in the first 
place narrates a migration in search of the Sun. 

*• So the four men and their people sflfc out for Tnlan-Zaira, otherwise 
calied the Seren-caves or Seren-raTines, and there they received gods, cach 
man as head of a familj, a god ; though inasmuch as the fourth man, Iqi- 
Balani, had no children, and founded no family, bis god is not usually taken 
into the account. . . . Many other trials also they underwent in Tulan, 
famines and such things, and a general dainpness and cold, — for the earth 
was moist, there being as yet no sun. . . . They determined to leave Tulan } 
and the greater part of them, under the gnardianship and direction of Tohil, 
set out to see where they should take up their abode. They oontinued on 
their way amid the most extreme hardships for want of food« . . . At last 



■tAod that tiiey >>iou'ld sph the aun.' . . . And Ibe Bun, and" the ni 
tbe Stars were nov all csUblished. Yet was not the sud tliea in the bepa. 
Hing tLe tarne la non ; hin licat Traoted force, and bo naa but as b rGQectioD 
in » mirror. [Tbis is eiplaincd it ire eufposo migration frora Hie far north.] 
. . . Another nondrr nlieu the sud toso! Tlie three tribal goda, Tobi!, 
ÄYilii, and Hacatiti, were turned inlo atono, ai were also the goda con- 
iKKted vith tbe lioti, the ligrr, tlie Tiper, and other fieroe and dangcrout 
»ninmla. , . , And the people multijilied on thia Moont HB<riLTitz, and hero 
ttiov biiilt thi'ir citj. , , . And thoj woraliipped the gods that bod becomo 
alunc, Tohil, Avilii, and HacftTiti. , , . They began to wet their allats witb 
the lieart'a blood of human Tictims. Fnim their mountain bold thoy 
wotcbed for lonelj travelerä belonginc to the aurrounding tribe», seiicJ, 
ovcrpowercd, anil alew them for a Mcrilice. . . . Tlie hearls of the rillagcia 
were thus fatigued within them, pur^uing unknown enemies. At laat, hovr- 
ever, it bceaino plain that tho goda Tohil, Avilii, and HacaTiti, and Cbeir 
wonliip, wem in rovae vaj or other the caiiac of thi» bereaTement : so the 
people of tlie rillngcs conspired agatustthem. MajiT attacka, botb opeoljand 
bj ruses, did thpj: make on tho goda, and On tho four men, and on the 
children and people connected wilh them ; bnt not ODce did tliej succeed, so 
great Kai the »isdoDi, and power, and coumge of tbe fonr nien and of their 
deitiea. . . . At laet the war was üuishcd. . . . And the tribes bumiliuted 
tliemseliBB bcfore tho face of Balam-Quitie. of BMlam-Agab, auJ of Mahu- 
ciitab. . . . NoiF itcamo to pa39 that tha time of the deatli of SalaiQ-Quitze, 
lialam-Agitb, Mohuciitnb, and Tqi-Balam drew Dcar. . . . And the,v laid t 
we return to our people. . . . So tlic old men toolc leave of tlieir aon* 
And their wivca. . . . Tlien inatantl; Ibe four old mcn »ero not ; but in their 
place waa a groat bündle. . . . So it wui catted the Majeal; EuTelopcd 
. . . and thej bumed incenae betöre it." [fiuch a buTidlo «as aaid '■ lo 
contain the remains of Cumaitli, tbe chiet god of Tlascala,"J Satiiif 
Sacei, etc., toL iii, pp. 49-54. 

Men in (ke Shy. — Älready the Esqnitnaas have fumialied in 
tbe text an Illustration of the primitive belief that etars, etc., 
vrerc originallj men and animals wbo lived on the Earth (§ 190). 
In Ihe work of Dr. Rink, I find a detniled acconnt of Esqnimaax 
ideas coccerning the phyaical connexion between the npper and 
loiver worlds, and the routea joiniug them :— 

"The earth, with the aea supported bf it, reata npon pillara, and coTeraan 
Vnder KOrld, acce^siblo bj rarious etifrnncoB from the »ea, as nell aa (rom 
mountain eleft», Abovo the earth an npper world ia found, bejond which 
the blue tVy, being ot a tolid coneislencD, Taults itaelf like an outer sbell, 
and, as aome say, revolves aronnd aome high mountatn.top in the far norrli, 
0.'he Upper worlit eihibit; a real land «ith mountains, Talleje, and latea. 
After death, human »ouls either go to the upper or lo the nnder world. Th» 
ll.tteria decldedl; to be preferred, as bcing warm and rieh in food. There 
are tlje dwellinga of the happj dead called artiiml — vis., thoae irho Uto in 
ftbuadance. On the contrarj, thoM »bo go to tbe upper world will aulTer 
from cold and famine ) and theee are called amarlut, or ball-plajers, on 
aeeount of their plajing at ball with a walrua-hcad, whicb giTes rise to tbs 
anrora borealia, or nortbcm lights. Furlher, the upper norld matt be con- 
•idcred a conlinuatioD of the earlh in the direelion of lieight, althoQgh tbose 
individuala, or at leuet thoae aoula temponnly delivored trom the bodj, lliat 
■re aaid to bare TÜiLedit, for the moatpartpadsedlhrough the oir. Ihe uppei 
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World, it would secm, maj be considered identical with tbe mnnntam rmind 
tlie top ot which the Taulted skj is for evercirding — the proper road l?a<1iDg 
to it from the foot of the mountain upwards being itself eitlier too far off or 
too steep. One of the tales also mentions a man going in his kajak [boat] 
to the border of the oeean, where the tky oomes down to meet it." (pp. 37-8.) 
*' The Upper World is also inhabited bj sereral ruiers besides the souls of 
the deceased. Among these are the owners or inhabitants of celestial bodies, 
who, haring bccn once men, werc remored in their lifetiine from the earth, 
but are still attaclied to it in differont wajs, and pay occasional yisite to it. 
Tiiey have also been represented as the celei>tial bodies theniselTes, and not 
their inue only, the tales mentioning them in both ways. The owner of the 
moon originally was a man, called Aningaut, and the inua of the sun was his 
Bieter. • . . The erdlaveersUaok — yiz., the entrail-seizer — is a woman reSiding 
on the waj to the moon, who takes out the entrails of everj person whom 
she can tempt to laughter. The siafftut, or the three stars in Orioii's beU^ 
were men who were lost in going out to hunt on the ice." (pp. 48-9.) 

There could scarcelj be better proof that the personalization 
of heavenly bodies lias resalted from the supposed translation 
of terrestrial beings — men and animals — to the sky. Here wo 
have the npper world regarded as physicallj continaons with the 
Ig wer world as well as like it in character ; and the migration to 
it af ter death parallels those migrations to distant parts of tho 
Earth's snrface after death, which primitive races in general 
show ns. While we have no evidence of Natare-worship, we 
have clear evidence of identification of celestial bodies with tra« 
ditional persona. That is to say, personalization of the heavenlj 
bodies, precedes worship of them, instead of succeeding it, as 
mythologists allege. Joining these facts with those given in the 
text, the origin of names for constellations and the genesis uf 
astrologj, are made, I think, safficientlj clear« 

Star-Oods, — While the proofs of these pages are nnder coi^ 
rection [this refers to the first edition], I am enabled to add an 
important piece of evidence, harmonizing with the above, and 
supporting sundry of the conclnsions drawn in the text. It is 
furnished by a Babylonian inscription (Rawlinson's Cuneifonn 
InscriptionSy etc., iii, 53, No. 2, lines 36, etc.), which, as trans- 
lated by Prof. Schrader, runs thns : — 

** The star Yenus at simrise is Ishtar among the gods, 
Tho Star Venus at sunset is Baaltis among the gods." 

We have thns another case of mnltiple personality in a 
heavenly body, analogous to the eases of the Snn and Moon 
before poiuted out (§ 191), bat difFering in definiteness. For 
whereas, before, the belief in tvvo or more personalitiea was 
inferred, we here have it directly stated. This belief, inex- 
plicable on any cnrrent theory, we see to be perfectly explicable 
as a resalt of birth-naming. 

Religion of the Iranians, — ^Dr. Scheppig has translated for me 
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soine importftnt paasagea from the work of Fr. SpieRel, 
EränUehe Allerthumskunde, Tol, ü (18?3), pp. 91, etc. Whilö 
tbis work brJßgB clearlj' into view the many aod varione in- 
dications of anccstor-worship in the Zervi-Ävmta, it contains 
bighly BJgnificant eridence coiicennng the ideas of ghosts 
(_frava&h{s) and of ghost-mechanism thronghout ci'eation, wliich 
were held by the Persian brauch of the Arjans. 

Natare of the Fravashi.— (p. 92.) " The fravaghi is in the firat 
place a part , . . of the human eonl. In this scnse the word ia 
iiaed in th« Ävesla. . , . Later worka of the Parseea giv» us 
more exact Information abont the activity of the frarashi. The 
frohar or fravaski — so it ia atated in one of those worts, tho 
Baader BunJeheih — boa the task of making naeful what a man 
eats, and removing' the hea vier parte. Accordinglj, the fraraehi 
iB the part intermediatingbetween body and soul; bot it ia con- 
ceived as a person, indopendent in gcneral, and panicalarly from 
the body, The Sudder Baiplelifsh recognizes other pBychio 
powere besidea ; the yital power (j'i»'), the conscience (akho), 
the Boul (reuan), the consciottancsg {bui). [Thia recalls the 
theory of the Egyptiana, by whora also each rann was scpposed 
to nnite within himself four er five different entitirs. These 
aeemingly-atrange beliefa are not didiuult to account for, As 
ahown in §§ 56, 57, Ö4^ 95, shndow, reflexion, breath, and heart 
are all rcgardcd ob partially-indcpcndcnt components of the 
individuni, sometimes apoken of aa separable duting Itfe, and as 
going to diffcrent plaoes after death.] Of thcse t)ie vital power 
ia so intimately connected with the body that the latter periahea 
as eoon as the former haa vanished. In a body thna doomed to 
perish the other psychic powers cannot stay either ; they leave 
it; the conscience, becanse it has not done anything wrong, 
makes atraightway for heaven, nhile aoul, (.onacionsnefia, aud 
fravashi remaining together, have to anawer for thtj deeda of 
the man, and are rewardcd or pQnished." 

Fravaahia of Goda and Wen, — (p. 94.) "Everj Irving heing 
haa a fravashi, not only in the terresti'ial bnt in the apiritu^ 
World. Not even Ahnra-Mnzda [the chief god] in excepted; his 
fravashi ia frequently alludcd to (Vd. 19, 46, Tl. 13, 80) aa wfU 
aa the fravashis of tho Ameaha-^pentas and the other Yazatas 
(Y9. 23, 3, Tt. 13, 82). Moat freqnently the fravashis of tho 
PaOLryd-tkaeshas are invoked, i.n., those of the pioua men who 
lived before the appearunce of the law. To them, generally, the 
fravashis of the neareat relationa, and the fravathi of the person 
nimself, are added. , , , It maj appear surpriaing that the fra- 
vashii of the ' bom and uuborn ' are invoked (Tf . 26, 20). The 
eine may be found in Yt. 13, 17, where it is stated that tbe 
fravashis of the pions who lived beforo the law, and of the beinga 
who will appear in future, are more powerfal than those of other 
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people, liTing or <1ead. Here worsbip of manes and of heroe» is 
mixed ap. Among these fracashit the ancestors of the particnlar 
familj, and of the particnlar clan or tribe, were worshipped.*' 

Powers of the Fravashis. — (p. 95.) ** The fravashis were not 

detioieat in power. Their chicf task was the protection of living 

beings. It is bj their splendoor and majesty that Ahnitk-Mazda 

is enabled to protect the Ard>'i9(ira Anähita ( Yt. 13, 4) [a certain 

sprin? and a gtxldess], and the earth on which the water mns 

and the trecs grow. The fravashis protect, as well, the children 

in the womb. . . . They ai-e very important for the riglit distri- 

bation of terrestrial benefits. It is by their assistance that 

cattle and dmught beasts can walk on the earth; and bat for 

their help snn, moon, and star, as well as the water, would not 

find their way, nor would the trees grow (Yt. 13, 53, etc.)." 

(p. 95-6.) " Accordingly, the peasant will do well to secnre the 

assistancc of these important deities. The same holds tme for 

thewarrior; for the/rdrcwÄwarehelpersinbattles, • • • Mithra, 

Hashnn, and the Tictorions wind are in their Company. • • . It 

is of great importance that the ßravashis remain in dose connec- 

tion with their families. They deraand water for their clans, 

each one for bis kin, when it is taken oat of the Lake Yonm- 

kasha ; . . . each of tliem fights on the spot where he has got 

to defend s homestead, and kiiigs and generals who want their 

help against tormenting enemies, must special ly call on them ; 

they then come and render assistance, provided they have been 

satisfied and not offended (Yt. 13, 69-72), The fravashis give 

assistance not only as warriors ; they may be invoked against 

any thing alarming, • • • against bad men and bad spirits." • • • 

Fravashis and Stars. — (p. 94.) We read in the Mind-khired : 

•* *AJI the innumerable stars which are visible are calied the 

fravashis of the terrestrial ones [men ?] ; becanse for the whole 

creation created by the creator Ormuzd, for the born and the 

nnbom, a fravashi of the same esseoce is manifest.' Hence it 

appears that the fravashis, or the stars, form the host that • • . 

fights against the demons." • • . 

Worship of the Fravashis. — (p. 97.) ** As in the case of other 
genii of the Zoroastrian religion, much depends on the satisfac« 
tory propitiation of the fravashis ; for their power, and couse- 
quent activity, depends on the sacrifices. Probably they were 
worshipped upon the 19th day of each month ; their chief feasts, 
however, were on the . • • intercalatory days added to the year 
at its terminalion, About that time the fravashis descend to the 
earth, and stay therefor 10 nights, expecting to be met with appro* 
priate sacrifices of meat and clothes. (Yt. 13, 49.) [Compare with 
the German and Sclavonian superstitions.] . . • There cannot 
be any doubt that the worship of the fravashis played an im- 
portant part with the Iranians, thoagh perhaps more in private 
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Üam in public. It wonld appear that there were two diSercat 
sorta o£ it. General, certaioly, wafi the Itero-worship — tha 
veuemtion ot the Puoiryö-tkaesbfts [pious men before the law]. 
With this, in some agea perhaps, the worebip o{ fravashii ot tbe 
royal familj was combüied. The ancestor-worsbip, oa the other 
band, was of a atrictlj private cbaracter." 

Parallelisma. — (p. 98.) " Tbe castom of bonoaring the 
memory of ancestora bj sacriGces wonld appear to bare been 
characteristic of the Indo-Oermans froni the very firat. It is 
for this reoson that qaite striking similaritieB ara fonnd in tbe 
colt, wbich no donbt refer to VBrj old tiniea. , . , It baa been 
jnstlf pointed ont that, ae the fravathU are conceived as stara, 
so, in the opinion of the andent Hindoos, the blessed men beam 
in form of stars (see Jutti, Handbuch, «.«., fravashi, p. 200). Nor 
eboold it be overlooked tbat tbia atar-worahip ia veiy like tbe 
worehip of the bearenlj best mentioned in the Old Teatameut." 

Here, tben, conceming tbeae ancient Aryaus of Persia, wo 
have, on bigb anthority, atatement« proving a dominant anceator- 
worabipi and also yielding aopport to variooa of the doctrinea 
set forth in Part Z. Wbile it is only one of eeveral aonla pos- 
sessed bj eacb individoal, tbe fravaihi ia tbe predominaat and 
propitiated eodI. It ia aapposed to need food, like the otber-aelf 
of tbe dead aavage. Not ordinary men only, bat deities, np to 
the snpreme one, bave eacb bis ghoat; implying tbat be waa 
origiually a man. We see, too, tbat tbcae fravashU which are 
ancestral ghoata, become tbe agents to whom tbe powers of sor- 
ronnding obiects are aacribed — fetich gbosU. We see that they 
have peopled tbe heavena — bave become tbe in-dwelling Bpirita 
of snn, moon, and stars. And we see tbat worsbip of them, 
beginning with worahip of those of the family and tbe clan, 
originatcs in time the worahip of coospicnons traditio nai 
persona, aa ancient bcroea aud goda; jaat rs among the Fijiaus 
and others at tbe preseut day, 

Aryan Äncestor-iroTship. — Tho more I bave looked into tho 
evidence, tbe more I have marvelled at those who, in tbe inte- 
reets of the mythological thcory, asRert tbat tbe Aryans bave 
been dislingnished from inferior races by not being ancesto» 
worsbippera ; and who ascribe snch ancestor-worship as cannot 
be overlooked, to imitation uf inferior races. If tbe American 
Gllibastcr Ward, now apotheosizcd in China, bas » tomple erected 
lo him tbere, the fact ia accepted aa not annatural among tbe 
MiceBtor-worsbipping Chinese. Bnt in India, among Aryans, 
we mnst ascribe to the bnd einmple of lower peoples, the erection 
of a templ© at Benares to the Engliab fillibuster Warren Hastinga. 
—(Farl. Higt., xxvi, pp. 773-7.) 

I find notbing bat sach anwarranted assomption to place 
S8 
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Against tbe dear evidence tbat ancestor-worsliip was dominant 

among primitive Aiyans, long remained dominant among civi- 

lized Arjans, snrvived in considerable strength in medieeval 

Christendom, and has not yet died away. When we learn that 

the Ävesta describes sacrifices for tbe dead, and contains prajers 

calling npon tbem — wben we read in tbe Institutes of Menü 

(SirW. Jones*B translation, vol. iii, p. 147) tbat "an oblatioiiby 

Brdhmens to tlieir ancestors transcends an oblation to tbe deities ; 

because tbat to tbe deities is considered as the opening and com- 

pletion of tbat to ancestors " — when, tuiTiing to tbe Arjans wbo 

migrated West, we remember bow active was their propitiation 

of tbe dead, calling from Grote tbe words '* sepnlcbral dnties, 

sacred beyond all others in tbe eyes of a Greek" — wben we are 

reminded bow tbe early Romans, ascribing to tbeir manes-gods 

a love of human blood, duly administered to it ; onr boldness of 

assumption must be great if we can say that Aryan ancestor- 

worship was not indigenons bnt adopted. 

Were it true that necrolatry was not rooted in tbe primitive 

Aryan mind, as in other primitive minds (a marvellous difPercnce, 

did it exist), it would be stränge that thongh superficial it was 

so difficnlt to extirpate. Christianity spread witbout extinguisb- 

ing it. In a capitulary of 742, Karloman probibits " sacriGces 

to the dead*' (BalaziuSy i, 148). Nor has it been extinguisbed 

by modern Christianity, as was shown in § 152. Here is furtber 

evidence from Hanusch, Die Wissenschaft des Slawischen Mythus, 

p. 408 :— 

''Accordine to Gebhardi • • • the Misnians, Laiuitztaiis, Bohemians, 
Silesians, and Poles, upon the first of March, early in the moming, went 
f orth with torches, going to the cemeterj and offering op food to their ances- 
ton. [According to Grimm] the Esthonians leare food for the dead in the 
night of the second of Noyember, and are glad if in the moming something 
16 found to be consumed. . • . With all Slaves it was a eustom to have a 
meal for the dead, not onlr upon the day of funeral but annuallj; the formex 
vaa intended for the particular dead, tne latter for the dead in general. . . . 
At the lalter they belle ved the souls to be present personally. Silentlj 
little bits of food were thrown for them under the table. People belieTcd 
thej heaid them rustle, and saw them feed upon the smell and vapour of the 
food." 

I may close with tbe conclusive testimony of one wbo has had 
nnusual opportunities of studying Aryan superstitions as now 
being generated, and wbose papers in the Fortnightly Review 
show büW competent he is botb as observer and reasoner — Sir A. 
C. Lyall. In a letter to me be says: — "I do not know wbo 
may be tbe author of the statement which you qnote [in § 15Ö], 
tbat ' No Indo- European nation seems to have made a religiou 
of the worsbip of the dead;' but it is a generalization entirely 
nntenable. Ilere in Rajputana, among tbe purest Aryan tribes, 
the worsbip of famous ancestors is most prevalent; and all their 
heroes are more or Icss deified." 
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Aneeittyr-KonJiip among fh» Oreeks. — The foregoinjf evidence, 
ptiblisfaed in the Grst edition, I c&n now re-inforce. The alresdy- 
quoted esaay A Sepuhhral Relief from Tarentnm, by Mr. Percy 
Qardner, coataiDs olear proofs, bronght to light by receat in- 
reBtigations, Uiat ancestor-worahip was no lesa dominant among 
the Qreeks than among inferior peoples. The firat two of the 
following extracta. lionceming Lyciana and Etrariana, I prefiz to 
ebow tbat tbe Greeka had identical conceptions and nsages ; — 

" Thns ra tax m Ljci» ii concemed there con be no doubt that as earlj aa 
(he fourtb centuir D.O. dead heroee were repreaeuted oa thtäx tomba as 
recoiTiiig horaago from tbo ÜTicg." (pp. 14-15.) 

"And that the feaat here [on m sarcophiLgug] ia a fea«t aft«F desth, ia 
■hown by tbe »nalogy o( the wall pflintingn of eevor»! ot the lorge torab» Ot 
Etrurift, in irhich the occupont of the tonib ia seen eatmg, dKiiking, and 
maLing merij, tu if bc had but to contiaue in tho tomb tbe life trhich «hilo 
ke vaa in ths Sesh he had found lo pleaaant." (p. 16.) 

" These teiie!» readÜT atlach themselrea to the more archato cIm* of 
Spartan monumonts, and throv a freih light on their ohancter, ao that after 
leeiog tbem Milchhoerer retracted hia previoualy eipresaed opinioD, and no 
longer hesitated U) beliere tbat in all alike düud mortala held the poat of 
bonoiir, and that all referred to Uie cultus of ancestors." (p. IS.) 

"The worship of the dead did not occupj among tho ililt ot Qreeet tho 
■ame anice in men'a minds nbich at an earlier time it had held, and wbich 
b atill held in the more conseirative diitricl«." 

" NerertheleBi, a oareful genrch will diBclnss manj pMMgM wta in the 
Attic writera which illustrate thia form of religion. The opening paasage of 
the Chotpiori, for eiample, teils of cultus kept up at tfao tombi of deceased 
worlluBB. In the AUitlia, the heroine ot Ihe play ia ecarcely dead betöre 
■he ia inioked bj the chorua a« a ipiritnal power, able to give and to witb- 
hold fcvoun." (p. 21.) 

" At a lower level than that ot poetry, in the Inwa and the mutomt, more 
Npeciall; the buriol-cusUinis, ot the Ureeka, we 6nd ample proof ot the 
tenacitj with which tUey clung to the belief that the dead detired oSeringa 
of food and incenee, and «ore willinK in return to (umish protection and 
aid." (p. 22.) 

" Ihe dead mau, living in hie tomb m he hnd lired in hia houae, reqnirea 
frequent snpptiea of food and drinb, rejoices in Ihe presence of armour and 
omanieata, auch m he loved in life, and ia very aeniitive to discourteous 
treatmenC These ideal were part of the meotal furnilure of the whole 
Arjan race, befure it aeparated into bronchea, and an found in all tbe 
eountriea otbi- which it apread." (p. 23.) 

"It ia weU knowa with what caretheearly Oreekapronded in ths ohamber 
in which thaj placed a corpse, all that wag ncccsaary for its couifort, I had 
almoa^ aaid i^ Ufa. Wine and food of toHoub kinds were tbere laid up in a 
liltle atore, a lamp was proTided fuL of oil, Ircquentty eren kept buming lo 
relieve the darknesa j and around were atrewn the cloChes and the armour 
in which tbe dead hero had deUghted ; aomecimea eren, hy a refinement of 
rraliam, a whetstone to aharpen the edge of aword and apear in caM they 
ihould grow blunt with use. The horee of a warrior waa aometimea alain 
and buried with liiTn that he might not in another World endure the tndig- 
nity of having to watk. Eren io Uomeric days the cuatom aurrired of 
flaying at the tomb of »• noted warrior some of »• hoatile race to be hia alarei 
Ihereufter." (p. 23.) 

" If a body waa lef t uoburied, or if the tomb in which it waa laid waa not 
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from time to ttme eapplied with food and drink, then the ghost inhabitiiig 
such bodj became a wretched wanderer on the face of the earth, and neither 
bad peace itself nor allowed Burriyors to be at peace." (p. 24.) 

'* The lectistemia of the Romans, in which they spread feasts for oertatn 
of the gods, and laid their inuges by the tables that thej might enjoj what 
was proTided are well known, and moet people fancy that the custom was of 
Latin origin, but it ia certain that the Bomans in this matter were mere 
imitaton of the Greeks. We should naturally suppose that the custom of 
feasting the gods arose from that of feasting deceased ancestors. And tfais 
Tiow receires fresh oonfirmation when we consider that these banqnets wers, 
among the Greeks, bestowed not upon all the gods, but nearlj alwajs on 
those of mortal birth, such as the Dioscuri, Asclepius and Dionysus. Thej 
are bestowed indeed upon Zeus and Apollo, and this maj seem stränge, unleas 
we remember how oommonly Zeus Patroi us or Herceius, and Apollo wereoon- 
fused in oultus with the traditional family ancestor." (pp. 32^3.) 

Origin of Egyptlan Oods, — Amid incoogruitiea, the general 
meauing of the passages which foUow is safficientlj clear. 
Bragsch writes : — 

" In • • • the primeval history of their land " the Egyptians " supposed 
three ages which followed one another, tili Mena placed the double crown 
upon hu head. Durine the first age, a djnasty of the OtodB rcigned in the 
land s this was f oUowed by the age of the bemi-gods, and the dynasty of the 
mysterious Manes closed the prehistoric time. . . . It is to be regretted 
that the fragments of the Turin papyrus (once containing the most complete 
hst of the kings of Egrpt in their chronological Order) haTe preserred not 
the slightest intelb'gible information about those fabulous successors of the 
God-Eings. A Single shred allows us to make out with tolerable oertainty 
the names of sacred animals, such as the Apis of Memphis and the Mneris of 
Heliopolis, so that it would appear as if Uiese also had contribut«d to the 
number of the prehistoric rulers of Egypt." {RUtory ofSgypt, i, 33, 39.) 

The continuity of the series from these earlj divine personagefl, 
some of them figared as animals and half -animals, down to gods 
who were nnquestionably deitied men, is implied by the fact that 
to the worship of those earliest rnlers whose vague personalities, 
surviving from remote times, had become gods proper, there 
was joined a worship of early historic kings, which, similar in 
natare, similarly lasted through many ages. Here is a passage 
from Maspero's TJne Enquete Judidaire ä Thehea {Mera. de 
VAcademie des Inscriptionsy t. viii), pp. 62-3 : — 

" A Memphis on trouTc, jusque sous les Ptol^m^, dee prfttres de M^n^ 
d' Ata, de Sahüra et d'autres pharaons appartenant aux plus anciennes dynas« 
ties (De Bouge, £(ude sur les monuments gu'on peut atiribuer aux sis 
premi^e$ dynasHes de Manithony pp. 31, 53, 83) ; k Th^bes, le culte des 
TTsortesen, des Ahm^s, des Ani6nophis (Foir au PapyrvM Abbott, pl. i, 1. 13, 
la mention d'un prdtre d' Am^nophis), ou de oertaines reines oomme la reine 
NefeT't'OH (Lieblein, Deux papyrut, eie^ p. 31, pl. üi. 1. 6 ; Sharpe, Ey. 
Inse, ii), fut florissant pendant cles siddes. Si nous ne saisissons pas chei 
les partiüuliers les indiccs d'uno veneration aussi vivace, c'est que, dans les 
iombes prives, les cer^monies ^taient accomplies non par des prdtres sp^iaux, 
mais par les fils ou les descendants du d^unt. Souyent, au bout de quelques 
gen^rations, soit n^gligence, seit döplacement, ruine, ou extinetion de la 
iamille, le culte etait suspeudu et 2a memoire des morts se perdait." 
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To whicil paaa&ge, ebowing tbat the permanent woraliip of the 
dead binga was a more developed form ot the ordmaiy anceator- 
worehip, I tnaj add a confirmatory passage from E. de Bong4 : — 

"Bacli pyramid hsd I17 its aide a faneral building, & lort of temple, whera 
were perforuied the ceramoniei of a colt dedicsted to the deifled «oTereigD». 
I hMte DO doubt thst thu eiilt commenoed during their lifetims." — M^m. da 
Vau. da Itucr., pt. uv, 2, p. 2fil.) 

And jet in face of anch evidence, harmonizing with aQ the 
Other evidences we have found, it ia allcged tbat the earlj 
£g7ptian gods were peraonalized powera üf nature 1 

" Qoäa and men" in Betrete Ijegend. — Fnrther gronnds for 
taking the view expressed in § 200, reapccting the " gods and 
men " of the Hebrew legend, have since been disclosed in the 
Chaldean Account of Oeneeu, by George Smith. Here is a 
passoge from the new edition edited bv Prof. Savce, pnblished 
la 1880:— 

" One of the ntoet carioui atatemnitB ranäe in tiieie hjmTu ig tbat ths raca 
of nleo created bj the deitf vraa blafk-headed. '£be same n£t of men i« 
meDtioned elaewhera in the ancient lilerstuare ot tho Accadiaiu. ... In the 
bilingual tableti Ihe bUck race i> rendercd in Assjrian bj tha word Adtimatit 
or ' red-aliiu.' A populär etjoiolog; connected thia Kord Adamatu vith 
tbe Word Adamm, or Admu, ' man,' portl; on account of the aimilarit/ of 
•ound, partly becaiue in the age of Accsdiaa eupremacy and litenture, the 
men par exceliencB, the Bpeoi&l human beings made bj the Ci'eator, were tho 
dark-skinned ™oe of Aoi»d. The Acoadian Adnm or ' man ' wae dark j it 
was onlj when ths culture of the Accodiana had been handed down to tbeir 
Seoiitio aucoeaKin tbat he became fsir. Tbe diKOTBT? that the Bibücal 
Adam it identical with the AMjrixn Adamu or ' man,' atid that bhe Awjrian 
Adaum goet back to the firat creuted man of Ansdian (ladition wbo belonged 
to the black, tiiat ia, Ut the Aoeadian race, ia due to Sir Henry Bawlinson. 
He haa aha guggeated that the oontraat between the black and the white 
racea, between tbe Accadian and tbe Semit«, ia indicated in the giith ch&pter 
of Oeneaie, where a contntat it dniwn between the daughten of men 01 
Adamu, and the aona of Qod." <pp. 81-83.) 

Verification is also bereby afibrded of the snggeation made in 
§ ] 78 (note), that the forbidden frnit was the inspiriting aud 
ilinminating prodnct of a plant which tbe conqnering race 
forbade the aubject race to consume. The objection, not nn- 
likelf to fae raised, tbat tbe worda " fmit " and " eating " do 
not coDntenance tbis Interpretation, wonld be anffioienttj mot 
bj cases of onr owo metapborical nses of these worda (" frnit 
Ol tbe womb," " opinm-eating"); bnt it may be met more 
direcllj. Of tbe Znlna, Bp. Callawa^ saya — " The oatives 
Bpeak of beer as food — and of eating it. Tbey also call anaS 
fvod, and apeok of eating it." 

Theology of the Aeeadiaiie. — The distingnished As^Tiologist, 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, in hia article on " Babylonia" in the new 
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edition of tfae Encyclopadia Britannica (iii, 192-8), writes aa 
foUowÄ : — 

" The earliest religioti of Accad was a ShamaDism resembling tluit of the 
Siberian er Saxnoyed tribes of to-daj. Everj object bad ita spirit, good or 
bad ; and the power of Controlling these apiriU was in the hands of priests and 
Borcerers. The world swarmed with them, especialij with tlie demons, and 
there w as f carcel j an act ion which did no t riek demoniac poseession. Diaeaees 
were regarded as oaused in this way, ... In course of time certain spiriti 
(or rather deiüed powers of Nature) were elevated aboTe the rest into tbe 
position of gods. . • . The old Shamanism graduallj became transformed 
into a religion, with a hoat of subordinate semi-divine beinga ; but so strong a 
liold had it upon the mind, that the new gods were still addressed bj their 
spirits. The religion now enfered upon a new phaee ; the ranous epithets 
applied to the eame deitj were crjstallized into tresh diTinities, and the sun- 
god under a multitude of forma beoame the central object of worahip." 

This account of Accadian bcliefs hannonizes with the numerons 
foregoing facta illustrating the genesis of religion from the ghost- 
theoiy. The firet stage above described is one in which spirits, 
originally human, have become identllied with, or inhabitants of, 
eurrounding objects, as we saw they everjrwhere tend to do. 
Just as among the Eäquimaux aud others, Sun and Moon thus 
come to be residences of particular ghosts, so with the Accadians. 
Prof. Sayce has just pointed out to me (June, 1885) that he had 
in 1874 expressed the belief that "the worship of dead ancestore" 
is the primitive form of religion. 

As given by M. Lenormant, in his La Magie chtz les Chaldeens^ 
the foUowing is part of an incantation against pestilenoe : — 

" De la fi^Tre, esprit da ciel, souTiens-t'en ! Esprit de la terre, souyienfl- 
t'enl . . . Esprits ni&les et femelles, seigneurs des ^toilee, souyenez-TOiis 
en ! • . . Esprits m&les et femelies de la montagne sublime, souyenez-rous 
en! Esprits miles et femelles de 1a lumi^re de vie, souTenez-vous 
en I • • . Esprita femelles du p^re et de la m^re de Moul-ge [the Aasjrian 

god Bei] souyenez-Touz en ! . • • Esprit de la D^esse-onde, m^re de Ea» 

souviens-t'en I Esprit de Ninouah, fille de Ea (Nouah), souyiens-t'en ! . . . 
Esprit du dien Eeu, ponlife suprdme aur la aorfaoe de la terre^ 
•ouyiens-t'en ! " (p. 128.) 

Here, then, the address is nnifonnly made to ghosts; and 
these are the ghosts of beings allied bv name to traditional 
human beings — the ghosts of beings who nave come to be called 
gods and goddesses : ghosts regarded as lords and spirits of 
etars, mountains, fire. And this too, as we saw above, was the 
creed of the Iranians. The fravashis were the ghosts or spirits 
possessed alike by men and by gods — even by the chief god 

Moreover, little as the fact is recognized, the Hebrew god ia 
habitually spoken of in a parallel way and with the same 
implication. "The Spirit of the Lord" is a consistent expres- 
siou if, as in the Accadian belief, and in the beliefs of existing 
Bedouins, the original conception of a god was that of a powerf iu 
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terresirial rnler — ü mler snch as tlie one hoapitably enlertaiiied 
by Abraham, with wbom he covenanted to jield allegiaace in 
retnm for territory. But the ezpression " Spirit of the Lord," 
reasonably applied to tho dooble of a potentäte alter bis death, 
is uoD Dense ii otberwiae applied; eince, as eveiy critical reader 
rnnat have observed, if the Lord was originally conceived 
BS a Spirit, then tbe Spirit of tbe Lord mast bave been conceived 
aa tbe spirit of a spirit. Snch an expreasion as that in Isaiah 
xlviii, 16, "tfae Lord God, and Hib Spirit, hath sent me," wbicli 
is reconcilable witb tfae primitive idea tbat every hnman being, 
whethor king or snbject, inclndes at leaat two individnalities, is 
irreconcilable with the ourrent tbeology ; for the word spirit, 
whether interpreted in the senso aci^pted slike by savage and 
civilized, or wbether referred back to its derivation as meaning 
breath (which it does in Hebren ae in varions otber longnages), 
inevitably connotes a body of whicb it i« the spirit. 

Thna all three of the mdely nnlike typea ot men inhabiting 
these eastern regions — the ao-called Toranians, the Aryans, and 
the Semites — had tbe same theoiy of enpemataral beings. 
HoneTei' otber\riae difFerent, deities, like men, were conceived 
by tfaem aa bacing doublea. Tbe notion is perfectly congniooB 
with tbe conoluaion everywhere ebe forced apon na, tbat deities 
are tbe expanded ghosts of dead men, and is ntterly inconginoas 
with any otlier tbeory. 

It was pointed ont in § 202 tbat in varions essential respecta 
tbe Hebrew conception of god was at one with all otber concep- 
tiona of gods ; and bero we aee this nnity implied even in the 
dencriptive phraacs osed by tbe Bebrewa in apeaking of tbeir 
god. 



Not». — I «ra inilebted to the Biihop ot Olonceater, «nd more recenHy tt 
"Prot. St. Oeorge MiTart, for pointing oat tliat tlie atal«iaent oa pnijB 733, 
concemins the eacriSce ot lambs to 3t. Arne! at Borne ü incorrect, It 
it actimlljaacriticed, but onljoOered. We maj 
■ a form ■ubstttuted loi irhat wai aace a reolit;. 
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THB MTTHOLOOIGAL THIOBT. 

[7%mgh in the text, while setting forth that negative oriHcim 
on the myt/iological theory which is constituied hy an opposed 
theory^ I have incidentally made some positive criticismsj I have 
preferred not to encumber the argument toith many of these ; nor 
can I here afford space for a lengthened exposition of rectsons for 
refecting the mythological theory. What follow mitst he regarded 
€L8 merel/y the heads of an argumenta the eUtboration of tohicJi muii 
be left to the reader,^ 

An inquiiy carried on in a way properly called scientifio 
may, according to tbe nature of the case, proceed eitfaer induc- 
tively or deductively. Withont making any assomptions, the 
inquirer may, and in some cases mnst, begin by ooUecting 
together numerous cases ; and then, after testing by the method 
of difEerence the result yielded by the method of agreement, or 
snbjecting it to others of the tests needfnl to exdnde error, bo 
may, if it withstands all such tests, accept the indnction as 
true. Or, otherwise, if there exists a pre-established indnction, 
or an a priori trath (which is an indnction organically 
registered), he may set ont from this, and dednce his oon- 
clnsion from it. 

In his Introduction to the Science of Religion^ Professor Max 
Müller does not adopt either of these methods. As given on 
page 143 (new edition of 1882), his theory is that, in the case 
of other races as in the case of the Turanian raoe there dealt 
with, men's religions ideas arise thus : — " First, a worship of 
heaven, as the emblem of the most exalted conception which 
the nntntored mind of man can entertain," expanding to . . • 
*^ a belief in that which is infinite. Secondly, a belief in death- 
less spirits or powers of nature; . • . Lastly, a belief in the 
existence of ancestral spirits." To give anything like a scien- 
tific character to this theory, he ought to do at least one of 
two things. Either he shoald cite a nnmber of cases in 
which among men whose state is the rndest known, there 
exists this heaven-worship and resnlting conception of the 
infinite, or eise he shoald prove that his theory is a necessary 
deduotion from admitted laws of the human mind. He doea 
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not fiilfil eiifeer of these reqnireTneots, or even attorapt to 
falfil eitlier. Not giraplj does he fall to give sncli nnmerouB 
cases of Nature-worahip existin^ withont anj other kind of 
worahip, BS woald serre for tbe basia of an iadnction, bat I am 
not aware that he haa given a aingle case : the reason being, 
I believe, that no caaea are to be fonnd; for my own inqniries, 
ivhich are tolerably extensive, have not bronght one to my 
knowledge. On the other band, so far from being ahle to 
dednce hia oondusion from lawa of mind, he ia obliged de* 
liberatel; to ignore laws of misd which are well establiahed. 
If, aa he alleges, men began witb vorahipping beareu aa aym- 
bnliaing the infinite, afterwarda worshipping the powers of 
Natare as personal ized, and final Ij anceatral apirita, thcn 
the progresa of thooght is from the abstract to the concrete: 
the coorae implied is the rererse of that known to be 
followed. 

Whilo it cannot, I think, be admitted that what ia oalled by 
Professor Max Müller the Sciaice of Seligitm haa anj claim 
wbatcver to tbe name tcience, we find evidence that bia ooncln- 
aion waa from the ontset a foregone concluaion, and one certatnly 
not belonging to tbe claaa diatingnisbed aa scientific Uere are 
two extracta wbich tbrow light on the matter: — 

" Tbe elementg and voota oF religioa viere there, u far ba«k as we OAn trae« 
ttie liiskirj at man. . , . An Intuition of Qoi, a seuie of buman weelmtM 
and dependence, a belief in a Diiine goTemment of the irorld, a dirtinction 
between ^ood and eril, and b hope of a botter life, theee are lome of tlie 
ndical elementi of all religiona. Though ■ometimei hidden, thej rite again 
and agaia to the surfdce. . . . Unleu tlie; liad formed pari of the ori^oal 
dovrj at the liumsn »oul, reUgion it«elf nould hava been an impouibilitj." 
Chip; ite., Tol. i, pref. i. 

The other estraet ia fi-om the olosing psra^rapb of tbe preface 
written by Profeaaor Max Müller to tbe Myt/is and Song» from 
the South Paciße. Speaning of that work, he saya — 

" But it coQtuinB mach that ■ . ■ vill comfort thoee «ho hold that Ood 
haa not left Himself irilhout a «itiiega, eren ainong tbe loweat outtaste of 
the human lace." 

Noting how tbe theological bere hides the acientißo, I may add 
that anyone wbo reada Mr. Oill'B Tolnme and contemplatea the 
many verificationa it «ontaina of tbe inference otherwise so 
amply fnpportcd, that ancestor-worship ia the root of all 
religiona, will be anrpriaed to see how readily a foregone oon- 
olasion can find for itself anpport in a mfuta of evideuce wbich 
to other readera ivill aeem fatal to it. 

But now learing thia general oriticiam, let na examina 
deiiberately and in detail tbe hypotbesia of Professor Max 
Müller, and that mythological theory asBociated with it. 

1. A moie special acience cannot be fnllj nnderstood nntil 
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the more general science including it ib nndersiood ; and it is 
a corollary that conclasions drawn from the more special cannot 
be depended on in the absence of conclasions drawn from the 
more general. Philological proofs are therefore untmstworthj 
unless snpported hy psjehological proofs. Not to study the 
phenomena of mind bj immediate Observation, bat to stadj 
them immediately throagh the phenomena of langaage, is 
necessarilj to introduce additional soorces of error. In the 
Interpretation of evolving thoaghts, there are liabilities to 
mistake. In the interpretation of erolving words and verbal 
forms, there are otber liabilities to mistake. And to contemplate 
the mental deyelopment throngh the lingaistio development, is 
to encoanter a double sei of risks. Thoagh evidence derived 
from the growth of words is nseful as collateral evidence, it is 
of little nse bj itself ; and cannot compare in vaL'dity with 
evidence derived from the growth of ideas. Hence the method 
of the mjthologistSy who argae from the phenomena which the 
Bjmbols present, instead of arguing from the phenomena 
sjmbolized, is a misleading method. 

One illustration will suffice. In a lectnre delivered at the 
Royal Institation, on March 3l8t, 1871, Prof. Max Müller said — 
" The Zulus call the soul the shadow, and such is the inßuence oj 
lang nage that, even against the evidence of the senses, the 
Zalos believe that a dead body can cast no shadow, bccause the 
shadow — or, sa we should say, the ghost — ^has departed from it." 
(Time«, I Ap., 1871.) Here the ezplanation is regarded as 
entirely linguistic. The course of thought which, among so many 
races, has led to identification of soul and shadow, and which has 
for its corollary the departure of the soul or shadow at death, is 
ignored. Those who have digested the abundant evidence given 
in the text, will see how profound is the misconception caused. 

2. In another way — allied thongh different — does the method 
of the mythologists reverse the right method. They set out 
with the ideas and feelings possessed by the civilized. Carrying 
those with them they study the ideas and feelings of the semi- 
civilized. And thence they descend by inference to the ideas 
and feelings of the uncivilized. Beginning with the complex 
they get fi*om it the factors of the simple. How great are the 
errors to be anticipated, an analogy will show. So long as 
biologists gathered their cardinal conceptions from much- 
doveloped organisms their interpretations were quite wrong; 
and they were set right only when they began to study little- 
doveloped organisms — the lower types and the embryos of tbe 
higher types. That the teeth, though rooted in the jaws, do 
not beloug to the skeleton, but are dermal structures, is a trath 
which no anatomist, dealing with adult mammals only, would 
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evcr have imogined ; and thU trntli Sa bat one ont of many dia- 
cloaed bj eiamining tmimals in tbe order of a^ceading evolution. 
Bimilarlj with social pbenomena, inclnding the Bjetenis of 
belief men have fonued. The order ot ascending evolution mast 
be followed here too. The kej to theae sjstenu of belief can be 
fciiud only ia the ideas of the lowest races, 

3. The distortion oaused bj tracing the genesis of beliefs from 
above downwarda, instead of tracing it. from below npwards, ia 
exemplified in the postnlate of Prof. Max Müller, that thei-e waa 
at firat a high conception of deity nhich mythology cormptcd. 
Ee says (l^ici. of Lau,, ii, 4C7) that " the more we go back, 
the more we examine the earliest germs of every religiös, the 
pnrer, I believe, ve ehall find the conceptions of the Deity." 
Kow, anlese we assame that Prof. Max Müller is anacqnainted 
with Bncb facts oa ara brought together in Part I, we aball bere 
reoognize a perversion of thonght cansed by looking at them in 
the wrong order. We ahall be the more ofaliged to recognize 
thia, on rememberiiig that his lingnistic reaearches fnmiah him 
with abnndant proofs that men in low atagea have no terms 
capable of expressing the idea of a Universal Power; and can, 
therefore, according to bis own doctrine, have no ench idea, 
Iiacldtig wordB eveu for low generalitiea and abütractioDs, it ia 
ntterly impossible that the aavage should have worda in which 
to fi-ame a oonception nniting high generalitj with high 
abstroctness. Holding BO onwarrantcd a postalate, it is very 
improbable that Pi-of, Mai Müller'a mythnlogical iiit«Tpreta- 
tioDB, harmonized as we moat suppose with thia postnJate, can 
be true. 

4. The law of rhythm in ito aocial appHcationa, impliea that 
alternatioDB of opinion will be violeiit in proportion as opiniona 
are extreme. Politics, Beligion, Morala, all fnmiah examplea. 
After an unqnalified acceptänce of the Chrietjan oreed, those 
who inqnired paased to unqnalified rejection of it aa an invention 
of prieaU : botb conrsea belog wrong. Similarly, afi«r belief in 
olaBaic legende as entirely true, there oomes repudiation of them 
aa entirely falae ; now prized aa hiatorio faet, they are now 
thrown aaide as nothing bot fiction. Buth of these jndgmenta 
are likely to prove erroneoua, Being aore that the niomentiun 
of reaction will carry opinion too far, we may conclnde that 
these legeuda are neither wholly trae sor wholiy nntme. 

5. The aaanmption that any decided diTistoa can be made 
between legend and history ia nntenable. To anppose that at a 
certain atage we paaa anddenly from the mythical to the historica), 
ia abaord. Progresa, growing arts, increasing knowledge, more 
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Bottied life, implj a grAdnal transition from traditions contninivg 
little fact and mnch fancy, to traditions coniaining little fancy 
and mach fact There can be no break. Hence any theorj 
Trhich deala with traditions as thongb, before the time wheu 
tber are classed as bistoric, tbej are entirely nnbistoric, is in« 
eritably wrong. It mnst be assnmed that the earlier tbe stoiy 
the smaller tbe bistoric nndens ; but that some historic nncleaa 
habitnallj exists. Mjthologists ignore tbis implication. 

6. If we look at tbe ignoringof tbis implication nnder anotber 
aspect, we sball be still more startled by it. A gpx>wing society 
Coming at length to reoorded events, mnst bave passed tbrongb 
a long seriös of nnrecorded events. The more striking of snch 
will be transmitted orally. Tbat is to say, every early nation 
whicb bas a written bistory, bad, before tbat, an nnwritten 
bistoTj ; the most remarkable parts of whicb snrvived in tradi- 
tions more er less distorted. If, now, the alleged doings of 
beroes, demi-gods, and deities, whicb precede definite bistory, 
are recognized as these distorted traditions, tbe reqnirement is 
satisäed. If, otberwiae, these are rejected as myths, tben there 
couies the qnestion — Where are the distorted traditions of 
aotual events ? Any bypothesis whicb does not fnrnish a satis- 
factory ans wer to this question is ont of conrt. 

7. The natnre of pre-bistoric legends snggests a fnrtber ob- 
jection. In the lires of savages and barbarians the chief occnr« 
ronoes are wars. Hence the trait common to mythologies— 
Indian, Greek, Babylonian, Tibetan, Mezican, Polynesian, etc. 
-^that the early deeds narrated, even inclnding the events of 
creation, take the form of fightings, harmonizes with the 
byi>otbesis that they are expanded and idealized stories of 
human transactions. But tbis trait is not oongmons with the 
brrH>tbo$is that they are fictions devised to explain tbe genesis 
aua Order of Katnre. Thongb the mythologist imagines the 
p)\enomena to be thns natnrally formnlated ; there is no evidenoe 
that thov t<>nd thns to formalste themselves in the andeveloped 
miud. To See this, it needs bat to ask whether an untanght 
ohiKl, Wking at the snrronnding world and its ffh%Tig^ woald 
Uüuk of them as the prodacts of battles. 

R Tbe stndy of snpei^stiHons by descending analysis inRtead 
of by asooiuliug syntbesis, misleads in another way. It snggests 
causos ot Kature-worship whicb do not exist. The andeveloped 
mind bas neither the emotional tendencies nor the intellectaal 
tondoncies whicb mythoiogists assame. 

Note, first, that the feelings oat of whicb worship reaUy 
gix>ws, as sbown in Bart I, are dispbiyed by all forms of the 
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Dndereloped mind — by Wie mind of the sav^re, by the mind ot 
tlie civiliied child, by the mind oE tbe civilized adult in ita 
aocnltared etate. Dread of ghosU is common to them all. The 
borror ft cbild feels wben alone in tbe dark, and the fear witb 
Trhicb a roetio passee tbrougb a cborcbyard by night, abow os 
tbe still-continned sentimeut whicb we bave fonnd to be tbe 
essential element of primitive religionB. If, tben, tbia aenti- 
ment exoited by sappoRed invisible beinga, which prompte the 
Bavaze to worsbip, is ft sentiment conspicaoas in the yoang and 
in tbe ignonmt among ourselves; we may infer tbat i( the 
gavage has an alHed sentiment directed towards powers of 
natnre and prompt! ii g worebip, this, also, while manifest in him, 
must be similarly manifest in onr onn yoang and ignorant. 

So, too, with the tbougbt- dement whicb mythologiets aacribe 
to tbe aavage. Tbe apocnlative teiidenoy which they soppose 
caaaes primitive interpretatione of Naiare, is a tendency wbicb 
be abonld babitnally dieplay, and whicb the leaat developed of 
the civilized stioald also diaplay. Obaerre the facta nuder botb 



9. Tha familiär San excites in the child no awe wbafever. 
B«calling bis boybood, ao one can recall any fceling of fear 
drawD oat by tbis most atriking object in Natere, or any aign 
of such feelii^ in bin companions. Again, what peaaant or 
wbat aervant-girl bctrays tbe slighteat reverence for tbe San ? 
Gazed at occabionally, admired perhaps when setting, it is 
regarded witbout eveo a tinge of tbe sentiment calied worship. 
8acb allied sentiment aa ariaea (and it ia bnt an allied sentiment) 
arisea only in the minda of tbe cultnred, to wbom gcience has 
revealed tbe vastness of tbe Universe or in wbom tbe perception 
of beanty bas become atrong. Similarly witb other familiär 
things. A labonrer bas not even reapcct for tbe Earth be diga ; 
still lesB any aacb emotion aa might lead him to treat it aa a 
deity. It ia tme tbat the child may be awed bya thnnderetorm 
and tbat the ignorant inay look with anperatitiona terror at a 
Comet ; bat tbeae are not nanal and orderly occnrrencea. Caily 
experiencea prove that aniroanding objects and powers, bow- 
ever vaat, excito no religioas emotion in nndeveloped minda, if 
they are common and not anppoaed to be dangerons. 

And tbia, wbich analogy suggeets aa tbe atate of the aavaga 
mind, is the atate whicb traveüera describe. The lowost types 
of men are devoid of wonder. Ab shown in § 45, they do not 
marvel even at remarkable tbings they never aaw before, eo 
long aa tbere ia notbing alamüng about them. And if their 
■□rpriae ia not arouaed by these nnfamiliar tbings, still lesa ia it 
arODsed by tbe things witneased daily from bii'tb npwarda, 
Wbat ia more marvelloua thaa flame F— comiog no one eeos 
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whence, inoviTig, maldng soands, intangible and jet linrting.tlie 
hands, devouring things and then vanishing. Yet the lowest 
races are not characterized by fire-worship. 

Direct and indirect evidence thns* nnite to slio w ns tliat in 
the primitive man there does not exist that seniiment which 
Natura- worshippresnpposes. And long befora mental evolution 
initiates it, the Earth and the Heavens have been peopled by 
the Bnpematnral beings, derived from ghosts, which really 
draw oat his hopes and fears, and prompt bis offerings and 
prayers. 

10. Similarly with the implied thonght-element. The ignoratii 
among oorselves are nnspeculative. They show scarcely any 
rational cnriosity respecting even the most imposing natural 
phenomena. What rnstic asks a qnestion as to the Constitution 
of the San? When does he think abont the cause of the 
Moon's changes P What si^n does he g\ve of a wish to know 
how clouds are formed p Where is the evidence that his mind 
ever entertaincd a thought conceming the origin of ihe winds ? 
Not only is there an absence of any tendency to inqnire, but 
there is ntter indifference when explanation is ofFered. He 
accepts these common- place things as matters of oourse, which 
it does not concem him to account for. 

It is thus, also, with the savage. Even in the absence of 
proof it wonld be inferable that if the great mass of minds in 
our own race are thus nnspeculative, the minds of inferior races 
must be still more nnspeculative. But, as was shown in § 46, 
we have direct proof. Absence of rational cnriosity is habitually 
remarked by travellers amongst the lowest races. That which 
Dr. Rink says of the Esquimauz, that ^* existence in general is 
accepted as a fact, without any speculation as to its primitive 
origin *' (p. 36), is said by others in kindred ways of various rüde 
peoples. Nay, savages even ridicale as foolish, qnestions about 
the ordinary course of Nature ; no matter how conspicaous the 
changes displayed. 

Thns the intellectual factor, too, implied by tho alleged 
mythopceic tendency, is wanting in early stages ; and advancing 
intelligence does not begin to manifest it until long af ter the 
ghost-theory has originated a mechanism of cansation. 

11. Joined with these two erroneous assumptions is the 
assumption, also erroneons, that the primitive man is given to 
" imaginative fictions." Here is another mistake caused by 
ascribing to nndeveloped natures, the traita which developed 
natures exhibit. As shown in § 47, the savage conspiouously 
lacks imagination; and fiction, implying imagination, arises 
only as civilization progrcsses. The man of low type no moro 
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inventa stories than he invents tools or proceasea ; bnt in the 
one caae, es in the other, the producta of bis activity evolve by 
etnall modificationa. Among inferior racca the only germ of 
literatnre ia tba narrative of evonts. The eavage teils tbe 
occarrences of to-day's chase, the feats of tbe fight thut bappened 
yeaterday, tbe enccessea of bis fafber wbo lately died, the 
triampha of hta tribe in a paat genemtion. Witboat the 
eligbteat idea of making marrellons storiea, be makea them 
onawares. Having onlyrnde apeech fall of metaphor; being 
prompted by vanity and nnchecked by regard for trnth ; 
immeasnrably crednioaa himsclf and tistened to by bis descen- 
danta witb absolnt« faith ; his naiTatjvea eooa become mon- 
stroDsly exaggerated, and in courae of gencrationa diverge so 
nidely from poesibility, tbab to na thcy Bßnta mere freaka of 

On studying facta inatead of traating to bypotbeaea we eee 
this to be the origin of primitive legenda. Looked at apart 
from preconceptione, the evidence (see DeeeripHve Sociologij, 
"^atbetic Products") showa that there ia originally no myth- 
opcoic t«ndcncy ; bat thnt tho ao-called mjth beglua wlth a story 
of human adventare. Hence thia aesamed fuctoriaalaowatiting. 

12. One more anpposition ia made for wbicb there ia, in like 
mnoner, no Warrant. The argument of the mythologiste proceeda 
on tbe aasnmption tbat eaily peoples were inevitably betrayed 
into peraonaltzing abatract nonns. HaTing originally bad 
certain verbal aymbola for abstractiona ; and having, by impli. 
cation, had a corresponding power of abstract tbinking; it ia 
'allcged tbat the barbarian thereupon began to deprive tbese 
verbal aymbola of their abstrftctnesa, Thia remarkable process 
ia one of which cleur proof might have been expected ; bnt none 
ia forthooming. We have indeed, in bis Chips, etc. (vol. ii, p. 55), 
tbe asaertlon of Prof. Max Müller that " as long as peopla 
thonght in langnage, it was eimply imposaible to apeak of 
morning or evening, of apring and winter, witbout giving to 
theae conceptions sometbing of an individaal, active, aexaal, 
Bnd at last personal character;" (i.e., baving, somehow, 
originally got them withont concrcte meanings, it waa impoa- 
sible toavoid making their meanings concrete) ; but to establisb 
tbe alleged impossibility something more than aathoritatire 
Blatement is needed. AJid conaidering tbat the validity of the 
flntire theo^ dependa on tbe truth of thia proposition, one 
might have looked for an elaborate demonstration of it, 
Surely the Speech of tbe nncivilized should furniah abnndant 
materiala. 

Instead, I find pnt in evidence certain personaliiationa of aV 
Btragta made by onrselves. Pi-of. Max Müller quotes passage« 
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« 

in which Wordswortli spealcs of Religion as a *' mother,** of 
•* father Time," of " Frostes inexorable tooth," of " Winter like 
a trareller old," of ^* laagbing hoars." Bat in the first place it 
ia to be remarked tliat these, where not directlj traceable to 
the personagea of clHSsic myihologj, bave obviouRlj arisen bj 
conscions or nnconscioos imitation of classic modes of expres- 
sion, to which onr poets have been habitaated from bojhoocU 
And then, in the second place, we find no trace of a tendency 
for this Äknciful personaiizatlon to generale belief s in actual 
Personalities; and nnless snch a tendency is proved, nothing ia 
proved. 

13. Sanskrit is, indeed, said to yield evidence of this per- 
Bonalization. Bnt the evidence, instead of being direct, is re- 
xnotcly inferenfcial; and the inferences are drawn from ma- 
terials arbitrarily sclecfced. 

How little confidence can be placed in the mode of dealing 
yriih the langoage of the Vedas, may be inferred from the 
mode of dealing with the Yedic statements. Appeal is pro- 
f essedly made to the ideas of highost antiqnity, as being, ac- 
cording to theory, freest from mythopceio cormptions. Bnt 
only such of these ideas as snit the hypothesis are taken ; and 
ideas of as high, and indeed of higher, antiqnity, which con- 
flict with it are ignored. Of nnmerons cases, here is ono. 
Soma-worship being common to the Big-Veda and the Zend- 
Avosta, is thereby proved to have existed before the diffnsion 
of the Aryans. Further, as before shown (§ 178), the Rig-Veda 
itself calls Soma 'Hhecreator and father of the gods," "the 
generator of hymns, of Dyans, of Prithivi, of Agni, of Snrya, 
of Indra, and of Vishnn." According to this highest anthority, 
then, these so-called Natnre-gods were not the earliest. They 
were preceded by Soma, " king of gods and men," who " con- 
fei*s immortality on gods and men : " the alleged snn-god, Indra, 
being named as perform ing his great deeds nnder the inspira* 
tion of Soma. Hence if antiqnity of idea, as proved both by 
the direct statements of the Rig-Veda itself, and by commnnity 
of belief with the Zend-Av&sta, is to be taken as the test, it is 
olear that Natnre-worship was not primordial among the Aryans. 

If we look more closely at the data taken from this *' book 
with seven seals *' (which is Prof. Max Muller's name for the 
book from which, strangely enongh, he draws snch positive 
conclusions) and observe how they are dealt with, we do not 
find oorselves reassured. The word dyaus, which is a cardin»l 
Word in the mythological theory, is said to be derived from the 
root dyu, to beam. In his Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 469, 
Prof. Max Müller says of it — " A root of this rieh and expan- 
sive meauing woold be applicable to many conccptions : the 
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dfkwn, tlie Bnn, the Ay, tbe da^, tlie stArs, tbe ejea, tbe ocenn, 
änd the meadow." Mnj we not add thät a root so TarioDsIy 
applicable, vagne in proportion to tbe mnltiplicity of ita 
meanings, lend^ it^elf to intcrpretationa that are proportion- 
ately nncertain ? The like holds thronghout. One ot the per- 
sonalized Vedic goda, inferred to have been origiaally a Ifatnre- 
güd, in tba E^rth. We are told tbat there are twent^-one 
vedic names for the Eartb. We leam tbat tbese camea vere 
applicable to Tsrioos other thinga ; &iid tbat conaeqnefitly 
" earth, river, sky, dawn, conr, and speech, wonld become 
botuoQyiDB " {CJtip», ii, 72). On wbicb statements cur comment 
may be, that as homonjniona words are, by tbcir definition, 
oqnivocal or ambiguonB, transliitlons of tbem in particnlar cases 
tnnst be correspondingly qnestionable. No donbt roots that are 
Bo " rieh," allow ample play to Imagination, and greatly facilitate 
tbe reacbing of desired reaults. Bat by as mach as mey afford 
scnpe for possible inferences, by Bo mach do they diminish the 
probability of any ono inference.* 

Not ie tbis aJl. The interpretation tbns made by arbitrary 
inanipalation of ill-nnderslood materiala, ia made in parauaace 
of what Beems a self-contradicting doctrine. On the one band, 
primitive Aryans are described as having had a speech formed 
from roots, in aach manner that the abetract idea of prolecHng 
preceded the concrete idea of a father. On the other band, of 
ancient Aryans Coming after tboRe primitive Äryana, we are 
told that they "conld only epeak and tbink " {ibid., 63) in 
personal fignres ; of necessity they apoke, not of Banset, bat of 
the " sun growing old " — not of annrise, bnt of "Night giving 
btrth to a brilliant child"'^not of Spring, bnt of "the Sun or 
the Sky embracing the earth " (ibid., fi-lt). So that tbe race 
who made their concretcB ont of abalTactfl, are deacribed as led 
into these Natnre-mytha by their inability to expresa abatracts 
ezcept in terms of concreteal 

* How doubtFul miut be theae interpretationa maj be JiiiJged from tbe 
tollowing BjnDiiyms and homoarmi for the Sun, takeo from the Samitrit 
Dütioitary of Mr. Monier WillUma. Sara — a god, dirinity, deity, a Bjmbo- 
Ucaleipreaaion for thenumber 33 j a aage, learaed man, Ihe aun. SUra — the 
Hin ) the Soioa ; a wi«e or leamed man, teocber ; b hero, ^ing. Sira — a hero, 
mrrior, champion, Taliont man. great or mightj man ; a Hon, a boar ; the 
ton, N. pr. ot certain planta and treaa. Samiri—t, genenitor ; aun j epithet 
ot Indra and Sivai a particularplaot. Arka — a raj, flash of lightiiirg, buh, 
fin, crjatal, copper, S. of Indra and of a plant ; membmm viriU, irjaia, 
•inger, leamed man, clder brother, food. Argama» — a boaom friend, pUy- 
telloir, N.pr., auo, Asclepiaa plant. Vivatvat — N. pr.of tbe Sun, Amna, and 
Dthera, Siräkara — N. pr., a crow, the lunflower, sun. And there are aereial 
Athen. Though theae are from a genersl Sanakrit Dictionarj, and not from 
a DictioDarjr of Tedic Sanakrit, jet it muat be admitl«d that the Yedio 
Sanikrit ia aa Tugue or Taguer, imlesa it b« affirmed that languages become 
Ie» ipeciflo ai thej derelop. 
64 
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May we not say, tHen, that the doctrine of tlie personalizatior 
of abstracts, ansapported bj evidence which existing racea 
f arsish, is not made probable bj ancient evidence ? 

14. We need not, however, leave off simplj with the concln- 
sion tbat tbe hjpotbesis is ansustained. Tbere is a definite 
tost, whicb, I tbink, completely disproves it. 

As part of tbe reason wby al^tract noxms and collective 
nonns became personalized, Prof. Max Müller says : — *' Now in 
ancient langnages every one of these words bad necessarily a 
termination expressive of gender, and tbis natnrally prodnced 
in tbe mind tbe corresponding idea of sex " (Chips^ ii, 55). 
Here tbe implication is tbat tbe nse of a name carrying 
witb it tbe idea of sex in tbe tbing named, tberefore 
carried witb it tbe idea of sometbing living; since living 
tbings alone possess tbe differences expressed by gender. 
Observe, now, tbe converse proposition uecessanly going 
witb tbis. It is implied tbat if an abstract noun bas no 
termination indicating a masculine or feminine natnre, any 
liability tbcre may be to give more concreteness to its 
meaning, will not be joined witb a liability to ascribe sex to 
it. Tbere will be no .tendency to personalize it accompanying 
tbe tendency to make it concreto ; but it will become a neuter 
ooncrete. Unqnestionably if a termination implying sex, and 
tberefore implying lifo, tberefore implies personality ; wbere 
tbere is no termination implying sex, no implication tbat tbere 
is lifo and personality will arise. It foUows, tben, tbat peoples 
wbose words bave no gendcrs will not personalize tbe powera 
of Natnre. But tbe facts directly contradict tbis inference. 
" Tbere are no terminations denoting gender in Qnicbna '* 
(Markbam, p. 23), tbe langnage of tbe ancient Pemvians ; and 
yet tbe ancient Pernvians bad personalized natnral objects and 
powers — ^Mountains, Snn, Moon, tbe Eartb, tbe Sea, etc. ; and 
tbe like absence of genders and presence of Natnre- worsbip, 
occnrred among tbe Cbibcbas, and among tbe Central Ameri- 
cans. Tbns personalization of the great inanimate objects and 
agents, can bave bad no sucb linguistic cause as tbat alJeged. 

15. Tbe many reasons for rejecting tbe interpretations wbicb 
mytbologists offer ns, tbns fall into several gronps. 

Some of tbem are a priori, Tbe metbod adopted is donbly 
wrong — ^wrong as seeking in tbe cbaracters of words, explana- 
tions wbicb sbould be sougbt in the mental phenomena symbol- 
ized by tbose words ; and wrong as seeking in developed 
tbongbts and feelings tbe keys to nndeveloped ones, instead of 
tbe converse. Tbe assnmption, associated witb tbis metbod, 
tbat tbe bnman mind bad originally a conception of deity such 
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»9 we now call pure, is directly contrndicted by tlie evidence 
which the nucivilized present ; and eoicidally itnplies that tbere 
were abstrnct thonghta bcfore tbere wa« even au approacb to 
words ftbstract enoiigb to convey tbem. 

A eecond gronp of a priori reaaona is otberwise derived. Tb© 
mythologjo'al theory tacitly aBBiimes tbat eome clear division 
oan be made between legend and history ; inntead of rocognizing 
tbe tratb tbat in the nairativeB of evcnts tbere is a slowly 
increaaing ratio of trath to error. Ignoring the necessary im- 
plication that before deSnite history, nameraus partinlly-tnis 
stories moBt be current, it recognizes no long strits of distorted 
tradiliuns of actnal events. And thftn, instead of seeing in the 
fact tbat alt the leading so-called mytba describe combats, 
evidence that they arose out of bnman tranaactiona, mvthoiogjsis 
asaume tbat the ovder of Natnre presenta iteelf to the un- 
developed miud in terms of Tii:toi*ica and defeata. 

Of a posteriori leasona fop rejecting th« theory, come, first, 
thoae embodied in dcniala uf its premises. It is not tme, as 
tauitly alle^^ed, that the primitive man looks at the powers of 
Natnre iritli awe. It ia not tme that he speculates aboat their 
cbaractera and canses. It ia not true that he bas a teiidency to 
make fictiona. livery one of these aüeged factora of the 
mytbopoeic procesa, tbongh preucnt in the developed mind, is 
abaent from the nndeveloped mind, where the theoiy assnmes iL 

Tet forlhcr reaaons are forthcoming, From piemisea un- 
wari'antcd by evidence, the RoncIuaionB are reached by processes 
wbich are illegitimate. It is implied that men, bavitig originally 
hnd certain signa of abstract conceptiona, and tberefore power 
of forming such conceptiona, were obliged, afterwarda, to apeak 
and tbink in more concrete terms — a change not simply 
gratuitonaly aesnroed, bot exaotly opposite in direction to that 
whicb the developments of thougbt and langnage actaally ahow 
na. The formatioi^of idtnl persona ont of abstract nouna, wbich 
is ascribed to thia neccssty, onght to be cleai-ly demonstrated 
from the epeecb of eiisting low raees, whicb it ia not. Instead, 
we have dednctiona from an ancient Sanskrit work, nnintelligible 
to the estent of baving " aeven aenls," from whicb conclusiona 
called nnqneationable are drawn by faking aorao atatements and 
ignoring othera, and by giving to worda which have a Bcore 
ä meanings tboae moai congmona witb the desired conclusion. 

Fiually Cornea the fact wbich, even wer© tbe argament in 
general aa Talid aa it ia fallaciona, woald be fatal to it — tbe fact 
tjiat Personalität ion oE natural powers, aaid to be anggeated by 
verbal termioationa expreaeiveof sex,occnra Jaat as mach where 
tbere are no snch terminiitions. 
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THE LTKOÜIOTIC METHOD OF THB MTTHOLOOISTB. 

Already in § 188, I have given an example of mytli-mter- 

Ei*etation carried on after tbe cnrrent manner: the instance 
eing the mjtli of Saramä, whicb, on the strength of the 
alleged derivation of the word, one mythologist regards as a 
fig^rative acconnt of the dawn, and another as a figuratiye 
acconnt of the storm. This conflict seems typical rather than 
exceptional. Conceming the true renderings of these earlj 
words, philologists are often at issne; and no wonder, con- 
6idering that according to Prof. Max Müller, Sanskrit is 
*' a langnage ^hich expressed the bright and the divine, the 
brilliant and the beantifnl, the straight and the right, the bnll 
and the hero, the shepherd and the king, hj the same terms." 
(Rig-VedOf i, 121.) Examples of the resniting confasion are 
continnally thrnst on the attention even of ontsiders. The 
Äcademjf for Jannary 17th, 1885, contains a letter in which, 
speaking patronizingly of Mr. Dwijender Nath Tagore, a yonng 
Hindoo philologist, Prof. Max Müller qnotes some passages 
showing that they are at issne conceming '* the original meaning 
[Pmeanings] of MätW, *mother*, Bhratri, 'brother', and Svasri, 
'sister'«" Here are passages showing the disagreement. 

" Max Müllor sajB that the meaning of the word M4tri is Mäher (nirm&trt); 
we say that its meaning \b meaturer (parimätrt). . . . Prof. Max MiiUer 
says that the primarj meaning of bhritti*i is one who bean a bürden, but we 
•ay it ia bhägin, or sharer," eto., eto. 

In the same nnmber of the Academy is a letter from Mr. Rhys, 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford, in which, after qnoting Dr. Isaao 
Taylor's qnestion — " Does any one donbt that Odin is the wind ?" 
he says — " My impnlse would have been jnst as confidently io 
ask, Does any one still think that Odin is the wind p" And 
then he refers to the first " among the Norse scholars of the 
present day '' as saying that Odin means primarily heaven, and 
afterwards the god of wisdom. In a subseqnent nnmber of 
the Academy (Febmary 14th), M. Henri Gaidoa remarks on 
the r.cepticism likely io be prodaced conceming mythological 
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■nterpretationa, ythen " one aaya Odin ia tbo heavcn ; Bnother, 
Odin ia the wind ; according to a third, Odin is the Storni : " 
oddin^ that " each of theae opiniona ia aupported hj a leamed 
et^moiogy wbicli pretends to be the genaine one." 

ßj way of further showing on what a quickaand resta the 
Tast and elaborate atmctnre of mythological inte r pro tatioaa, 
let me here place for comparison two trsAslations of the sanie 
pasBage in the Itig-Veda i — 

E.V. i, 65, 1. " Thoae who glanoo forth Vite wirei and joks-tellowi^ thej 
•re the powerful «on« of Budm on their waj. Tha Miruts hsTe mtA» 
beaveD wid «arth lo grow, thej, the atroDg and wild, deligbt in tho Hcri- 
fiiei."— Jf*r Miller. 

"Tha Manitt who are going forlh decorate themnlTea like femalea: 
th^ «r» gliden (through the ur), the eoo» of Budra, «nd doers of good 
worka, bj «hich thej promots the «elfaro of euth aad heaTen ; hräoea, 
■ who grind (the aolid rock») , thay delighfc in »»crifioes." — WiUo». 
Bere we aee how readily a langn^e like Sanakrit lends 
itaelf to thoae varieaa fignrative interpretationa in which the 
mythologista deligbt. 

Deeper than objeetiona hence funarag, ii an olijection wbich 
tnay be made to the aaaamption on wbicli pfaUologiats at large 
proceed — the asaiunption that there cxists in all casea, or in 
nearly all caaea, a rational root tor a 'vrord — a root, that ia, to 
'which reaeon may traoe back the word'a origin. Now any one 
wbo observea the transformatiooB of worda and atrango devia- 
tiona of meaninga occuning among onraelveB, notwitbatanding 
the restraiat« imposed by edncation and hy printing, will find 
reaaon to challenge tlua asstimption. If &t preaent there goea 
on what may be called by contraat an irrational geneais of 
worda, we may be Bure that in early tuaea anoh a genesis was 
active, and that a conBiderable part of language resnlted from 
it. To help na in conceiving the transformationa which thea 
took place perpetaally, let ns obaerre a few of the transforma- 
tiuna which now take place occasionally, 

By gardeners and greengrocera the name artichokea has bees 
abridged to " chokea ; " and thts name appears even in the bül» 
aeot to honseholdera. They have made a alill greater trans- 
foiTnation of the word aaparagns. Misappi*ehen8ion firat led 
them to call it " asparagraaa i" then it became " sparrowgraas ;'' 
and finally " grasa ;" which is the name now carrent in London 
among thoae who aell it. In early daya before there had ariaen 
ftny thonghta abont correct apeecb, or any anch cheok npon 
change aa resnlts from literatnre, theae abbreviated and cor- 
mpted words wonld have replaced the original worda. And 
then, if at a Uter period search had been made for the 
origina of them, philoloK>Bts wonid inevitably have gone wrong. 
Wliat more obvioua tiian that the name " choke " given 
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fo an ariicie of food, taust liave had reference to some alleged 
effect of swallowing it ; or what more obvions tlian that the 
name ''grass" arose from a mistakcn classing of the plant 
with grosses at large. 

Agreeing as we mttst with tlie pbilologists that from the 
beginning dialectical ohanges have beeu perpetnally trans- 
f orming words, let ys note some of the transformations which 
dialecfcs of our own langnage exhibit, that we m&j help onr» 
selves to imagine what rnnst have resulted from kindred 
divergences daring thonsands of years. In the Berkshire 
dialect, the word "that" haa become "thak;" and in the 
Devonshire dialect " thia ^ haa become " thickie." On referring 
to ** The general table of Grimm 's Ijaw," as given in Prof. Max 
Müller*8 Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 246, I see no precedent 
for a change of the $ into the h. Passing over this, however, I 
put a fnrther question. Possibly the additional syllable in the 
metaroorphosed word *' thickie " miglit not prevent idenfcifica- 
tion of it as modification of "this," when its grammatical 
nses were stndied. Bnt suppnse that in oonformitj with 
Grimm's law, which sho ws that ia Gt)thic th may be represented 
by d, and in old high German becomes d ; suppose, 1 say, that 
this word " thickie " became " dickie," what philologist wonld 
tlien be able to identify it with " this " P Again, in the 
Somersetshire dialect " nncle * has become " nnnk." Who, in 
the absence of written langnage, wonld find the trne derivation 
of this word ? Who wonld imagine tbat it had descended from 
the Latin avunculus f Even were it admitted that the dropping 
of the first syllable and of the last two syllables, might be sns- 
pected withont the aid of books (which is extremelj impro- 
bable), what Warrant conld be given for snpposing a change 
of the remaining syllable vunk into nwik T Grimm's law does 
not show ns that v changes into n; and in the absence of 
bookb there wonld be no eine. Once more, in the Somerset- 
shire dialect " if " has become " nif ." Instead of that abridge- 
ment commonly nndergone by words in conrse of time, we here 
have expansion — a preßxed consonant. It seems not nnlikely 
that this change arose from the habit of always nsing '* if " with 
a prefixed "and" — "and if;" which, qnickly spoken, became 
" an' if," and still more qnickly spoken " nif ; " bat thongh this 
supposition is conntenanced by a change in the same dialect of 
the word " awl " into " nawl " (which, probably at first " an 
awl," became " a nawl "), it does not harmonize with the associ- 
ated change of " Innch " into " nnnch." Bnt however it has 
arisen, this growth of " if " into " nif " is one which effectnally 
hides the derivation of the word. Were the Somersetshire 
dialect to become an independent langnage, as ib might have 
done in times like tliodc of the primitive Aryaus, no philologidl 
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Bonld havetroced"Dif'* toits root. The conclnsion tbat " nif," 
nsed fts the sign of a hypothetical propositiou, was derived-from 
" gif,'' meBning to band ovor Bomething, woald liave seemed 
ntterly nnwarranted hj the mettning, and qaite at vanance witb 
the lawa of phonetic charge. 

Bej-ond BDch obacurationa aa these, there »re obscnrations 
caneed by iutroductions of new worda needed in new occn- 
pationa, inetitutions, processes, game!?, eto-, which are eobso- 
qnentlf transferred to other aphcres of me, white their original 
DSes cease. We hitve an in^tance in the name " booking- 
office," as applied at railway-etations. Why booking-office ? 
Yonng people cannot aay ; thoagh people whose memories go 
back fifty yeara can. In the oid coacbing-days, when tne 
accommodation for passengera was small, it WftB % nanal pre* 
cantion to secnre a place one or more days befoi^ the day of 
an intended jonmey. A cterk entered in a book the paa- 
aenger's name, the place taken by him, and the date for which 
he took it. He was tbcn said to be " booked ;" and bence the 
Office was callod a booking-office. Railway-managere had at 
first a aligbtly modified System. There was a book with paper 
tickets and coanterfoiU, of a kind like tbat now naed in poat- 
offices for rcgiatering lettei-e. On paying hia fare the pas- 
Benger bad bis name written on the ticket and connterfoil, and 
the ticket was tben torn off and given to him. Tbis metbod 
was in nse on the London and North Western Railway (then 
the London and Birmingham) as late as 1838, if not later. 
Preaently came the inventioa of tbat littJe atamping apparatoa 
which made it economical of time and tronble to adopt the atilf 
tickets now nniveraally nsed. The booka and booking disap- 
peared, bat the name " booking-office " snrvived. When all who 
remember pre-railway daya are dead, any one who asks the 
dorivation of tbo Word " booking" as thns applied, will be ntterly 
tiiisled if he aeta out with the ordinary aasnmption tbat the 
Word has ariaen by moditicationa of aome word having an ap- 
propriato moaning. Bailway-bueinesa, or rather railway- 
making, anpplies os witb anotber familiär inatance. Labonrers 
occnpied in excarating cnttinga and forming embankmenta, 
are called " nawiee." Whence the name ? In futare timcs 
any one who asserls tbat " narry " ia Bhort for navigator, will 
ptobably be langhed at. How is it credible tbat a man occn- 
pied in digging and wheeling earth, aboald be called by a name 
which Bignifies one who eaila the aeas, and especially one who 
directs the conrse of a ahip ? Tet imposaible as tbis affiliatioa 
will aeeni to tbose Ignorant of recent history, it is the tme one. 
In the daya when they were made, canala were thonght of aa 
lioes of inland navigation — so commonly so, that Bometimea a 
tavera bailt by the aide of a canal was called a " Navigation 
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livaV Henoe it bappened thafc tbe inen emplojed in excavat- 
ing canals were called ** naTigatora,** and for brevity '* nawies." 
Wlien railway-makiDg began to replace canal-making, the same 
dass of men being emplojed in kindred work, carried with 
them tbis abbreTiated name, now no longer baving even a 
lemotelj appropriate meaning. And the name has eventuallj 
been established as appljing to any man engaged on earth- 
worka of whateYer kind. Now if , eyen in onr timea, there are 
aberrant origins of words — ^if these are at present nnmerons 
among the nncnltnred, how moltitadinons must thej have been 
among early peoples, who, on the one hand, were not restrained 
bj education from making changes, and who, on the other 
hand, were oompelled by iäe poverty of their yocabolaries to 
nse metaphors far more than thev are nsed now. Indeed, as 
extension of the meanings of woros by metaphor has played a 
Chief part in the genesis of langnage, we may conclude that the 
metaphorically-deriyed words which eventually became esta- 
blished and apparently independent, form the most nnmerooB 
class of words. And we may forther conclude that since 
modifications go on very rapidly in early speech, the con- 
nexions of such words with the words from which thej were 
derived were most of them soon lost, and endeavonrs now made 
to find their derivations mnst consequently be f atile. 

It has been replied to me when I baye raised objections of 
this kind, that philologistl^ distingnish between words of which 
the roots can be f onnd, and words of which the roots cannot be 
foond. At the time when this reply was given, little force was 
recognized in my rejoinder, that no trnstworthy test is 
assignable ; bat I abide by this rejoinder nntil a trnstworthy 
test is assigned. It seems to me impossible to deyise anj 
method by which there may be distingoished words of which it 
is hopeless to find the deriyations, from words of which the 
deriyations may reasonably be sought. Indeed, false deriva- 
tions Bometimes present far more the appearance of tme den« 
yations than do many of the derivations which really are tme. 
Here are some extracts from an imaginary dictionazy of deriva- 
tions, which we will suppose to be compiled a Century hence. 

BuBKS, Ol i. From a root which mesnt a refuge, usually indosed, bal 
which from the original sense of inclosure with security came to mean 
inclosure with suppression. In Icelandio, Swedish, and Danish we have 
bor<r, ''a fort or Castle;*' in Anglo-Saxon we have hurh, bürg $ and in 
middle English we have hurgh^ borgh, "a place of aheiter.*' In middle 
English borwgh meant " a den, cave, or lurking place," whenoe in English 
came burrow and borough, Anglo-Saxon had ^o the word beorgan to pro- 
tect, which, as nsual, dropped the terminal syllahle. Henoe, as borg^ burh^ 
burgh meant a place of shelteror fortifled place, to beorg meant to protect by 
inclosure ; and this heorg or beorgh changing ite gnttural (as the Sootoh Word 
loch has changed into the English loeh)^ finally became burke. Bat a place 
made secure bj wolls is alao a plaoe of imprisonment} and the meaning of 
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bring cliDt tn eTentnslI j becams the prrdomintnt mesaing. A elear »nnlogj 
U furmriied b« the ollBUgtd dm of the word pttvent. Of old, a* in the Bible 
(Fl. lii, 10) üid ia tha Obareli of England •errice, it mnnt tu go beFore 
«rith the effect of belpjng, but it now mean* to go before «ith the elfect of 
HTeiting. In liks maiiner to iurgi or iurtt, haring originallj meiint tO 
inclose with the effott of protection, hu come to mean to inrloMi with 
the eSect of BoppreMioiw Hence a disouwion is laid to be iurted wbFii it is 
■uppreaaed. How natural is the oonoeiion oF ideaa maj be pirceiTed at » 

Eblio nuwting, vhen, to a prosj Speaker, there comea a sboiit of " >but up." 
Ire there ia obvioual; in thia praceu of iariKnjr a apecch, an nncanacioni 
refereoce to the original fortified place, vhich, while it maj Im »bul up to 
keop out foei, ma; also b« ihut up to imprimn inbabitant». 

Now irlieii, in b fev generations, there bas been forgotten 
the fltory of the mnrderers Borke and Hare, who suffocated 
their victims bj clapping pitch^plastera oa their moaths, Ihis 
might verj well pass for a trne derivation. The changea are 
natural, and not greater than those vhich oontinually occor. 
But let US take ianother case. 



upright pilloT of ii 

the Corner of a «treet or other publio pUcB. The hollow iron uprght reeep- 
tocles for lettera, which in large towni were pUced at the curneri of Blreet», 
wero for tbis reaaon ealJed pottt. Hence to poat a letter mannt to putaletter 
iuCo one of the» boUoir iroa posti ; juat sB lo warehouie goods meant to 
put gooda ioto a waraliouie, or to ihip a cargo meaut to put a curgo into ■ 

I do not See how a Century hence anj one coald, withont 
an elabotate inqniry, detect the laMacy of tliiB derivation; and 
in the absence of a literatare, detection of tho fallacy wonld be 
impoEsible. Far lees licenoe is taken than philologiatfl habitnally 
take, and far fewer reasons for scepticism can be aasigned. We 
ehall at once eee this when we look at some eamples of the 
derivations which are pnt fortb and widely accepted. 

It is Said that the Aryan word wbich in Sanskrit ü Jh/aiis, 
eventnally became Tyr in Old Norse. Thia may be trae; 
thongh to eatablish anch a stränge genealogy seems to call for 
more evidence than has sarvived dnring the lapse of thonsandä 
of yeora, filled with nnmerona migrations and conaeqnent social 
changes. One nmy admit it aa possible that our word daughUr 
comes from an anoient word duhilar, milker, frora duk, to milk ; 
tliODgb in. accepting this conclnsion we liave to sappoBO that 
an earlier word for daagbtcr (which mnat bare exist«d before 
the Aryana reached the cattle-kocping atage) waa replaced by 
thia new word, notwithatauding the inapplicability of the new 
Word to daaghtciTB in ohiidhood and to married daughtera. 
Prof. Max Müller may be right in trocing back the Tnrions 
European names for the moon to a primitive name which in 
Sanskrit is »Um; and it may be, aa be says, that " thia m&a 
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"^ ♦ ^t'»-!/!!» o/ ü/riu. Tfc: :v. i, 7i ; tfcoosli if, as he sapposes, 

liu» su>:« «ra« ori^''^äLllT «kl^e^i br the f armer tiie measnrer," 

aixfS «rr^ooae ei^c-s-r thas fci?f<>re the Arrmns reached the 

fsLTBiin^ st.u^^ mnd 9Üs*7 ihe aiase at vfaieli the eenerml ose of 

c^frr-s b^ e«»ntM tfa« eoDceprloB of nM^simiig, ther« 

efx«*rii w> nATTje tyr tr.e ]iK>:fa, or eise that the pre-ezistiiig 

LkHLL^jKT FAT^ L^l EU pldkc« TL^iLTped bj this nnfamiliar me- 

lAzi'L'-'r.r^A cazae: the m^arprstkn beini? cme vhich sng^gests the 

pr*. r.«ib_LTT \cjh\ in America - 5h«>tm2r-iron " will bj-and-b^ 

repL^ce rife. Bot wiihoct cootesticg the oorrectneaB of these 

d.<eriTa.ti«:ii5^ oce mar iiasimllj aak li^ what ciitenon they are 

di^n.ZTLba6d frozn the ialse deriTadona given abore:— naj, 

mskj even nanirallr ask ho v it happens that the false ones hare 

a greater apt^rent probabüicr thü these alleged tme ones. 

Yiiij to apprecriate the liniraistic method of interpreimf^ 

mjtbs we in:^t, hoverer, oontemplate an example. Here is 

an ahbreviated passaee from the Ledureg on tke Science of 

JUtnjHKi'je^ Tol. ii. pp. 3^5 — 9- 

** FroTn riJt in th^ s«T»e of ^hiine. it waB pcndlile to form a deriratiT* 
fikta, in the §en^ of ü^Lted up. or brieht« This fcarm does not ezist in 
S^:*knt, bot fts kt in äai:«krit b liable to be ehan^ed into ks, we msj 
re*:'"^.!«« io rik«hA the same deriratTre of rit, JKksha, in the sense ot 
bri^'':.t, baj b^c^ni^r the name of the bear, wo ealled either fröm bis bright eyrt 
or from hi» brilliAnt tawnj für. The Mme name, riksha, was giren in 
Sranskrit to the $tars, the brcrht ooes^ . . • Kow, ivmember, that the oonstel- 
latton here caiied the ^ik^haa, in the Koae of tbe bright ones, wonld be 
homonvmoiui in SaDskrit vith the BcaiSw ... Yoa will now perceire the in- 
fluence of wurJs on tlioueht, or the spontaneoos giowth of niTthologj. The 
nariiC riksha was applied to the bear in the sense of the bright fuscoiu ani« 
ma], and in that sense it became most populär in the later Sanskrit, and in 
Oreek and Latin. The tarne name, in the sense of the bright ones, had been 
applied bj the Yedic poets to tbe stara in genend, and more particularly to 
that oonstellation which, in the northem parta of India, was the most promi- 
nent. . . • The Hindus also forgot the original meaning of riksha. It 
besame a mere name, apparently with two meanings, star and bear. In 
India, howerer, the meaning of bear predominated, and as riksha became 
more and more the established name of the animal, it lost in the same degrM 
its oonnection with the stars." 

So that setting out iram the root rik shining and the deri- 
Tative rikia (which might have existed in Sanskrit bat did 
not), and aHsnming that the changed derivative riksha was 
applied to the bear becanse of bis " bright eyes," op " brilliant 
tawny für" (traits which do not distingnish him from other 
animals), we have built up for ns bj varions otber assnmptions 
and soggestions the interpretation ol the Great Bear mjth ! 

To complete onr conception we mnst not foi*get a certain 
postulate with which this method of interpretation sets ont ; — 
the postulate, namelj, that there were originally certain roota 
Bapematurally given. Says Prof. Max MiUler — *' nothing bew 
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baa ever been added to the snbstatice of laatgaaga ... all 
ite changes bave been chan^s of form . . . no new Toot or 
radical Iias ever been JDTented bj later generatione, ta little as 
one Single element hfls ever been added to the material world ia 
wbich we live ... in a very jaal aense, 'vre may be said to 
bandle tbe vetr words wfaicb issned from the moath of tlie son 
of God, whea ne gave namcs to ' all cattle, and to tho fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field !' " (Kcience of Language, 
vol. i, 28 — 9). Heuce the implication ia that irbile those 
diviBiona of Jangnage which we know anything aboat, hnve 
arisen hj processes of evolution, ibtre was a Bpecial creation 
preceding tbe evolation— aa endowmeQt of lingoistio capital 
in the sb^pe of roots having abstiact meaninga, Fnrtber, we 
are taoght that mankind lost their oi'iginal ability to frame 
abstract ideaa and nae the corresponding abstract worda; and 
that Trhetber or not there was any otber " fall of man," there 
waa a lingnistic fall of man. 

Thns BS a basis for the " acience " of langaage, we are aatced 
to Bccept the Hebrew legend of the creation, Tben tbe 
lingoiBtio tbeory boilt npon this fonndntinn of legend, ia nsed 
B8 a key to the " acience " qf religion ; wbich " acience " of 
religioQ aets ont with abaolate negationa of tbe two fanda> 
mental methods of acience. It asserU, as innate in tbe primi- 
tive man, a religiona conacionaneaa which inatead of being 
proved to exiat by an indaction from many caaes ia not ezem- 
pli£ed in a single caee ; and for the established dedaction from 
the lawB of tLought, that tbe derelopment of idens is from 
concreto to abatract, it anbstitntea the asaertion that tbe deve* 
lopmout of religions idp.aa baa been from tbe abatract to the 
concreto. Lastly, the conclasiona reached by taking a modiSed 
Babylonian enperetition as a postalate, and reoaoning by in< 
verted scientific metboda, we are aaked to accopt instead of 
the conolnsiona which Observation of tbe langoages and raligiona 
of rade triboa of men everywhere f orco o^wn os 1 
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To find the authoritf for any statement in tbe text, tbe ivatkr ü tc 
]iroceed u followa : — Obserrjog the Dnmber of tbe seclion in irhich 
the aUtement occara, he vül first look out in tbe foUowing page% 
tbe coFreaponding nomber, «hieb ia printed in conapicaaiu type, 
Ämong the references eucceediug this ntimber, he will then look 
for tbe Dame of the tribe, people^ or nation conceming wbicb the 
■tatement ia made (the namea in the references etanding in the 
Bame oider ae that whicb they have in the text) ; and that it ma; 
nore readilj catch tbe eje, each auch name ia printed in Italics. In 
the parentheaia following the name, will be found tbe Tolnme and page 
of the woric referred to, preceded by the fitat three or fonr lettera of 
the antbor'B name ; and where more tbaii one of hie works hae been 
nsed, the firat three or fonr letters of the title of tbe one containing the 
particular Statement Tbe meaninga of tbese abbreviatbna, employed 
to aave the space that woold be occnpied by freqnent repetitiona of füll 
titlea, ia abown at the end of tbe references ; where will be fornid 
arranged in alphabetical Order, theae initial eyllablea of authoti/ 
names, &c, aai oppoait« to tbem tbe fall title« ol tbe worki 
referred tOL 

i 3. Cauffa (Tacl. nSi—TermOet (Sr^h-weia. I, 850). J 16. XMt 

A/rin (Burt. " Cen, Af." i, fti)— JVi^ri«« (Lir. " Mi». Tra," 78 ; Schwein, 
i, 148; Spuke, 330). { 17. Coral (Dane, 289)-Oneca (Toi. 3 j Qrote, 

Ü. 236). S 19. /"diu (Fay. " Tiger," 48-3 i Fsy. " Tlian." 32)^BtehuaHa 
<ref. lo>t) — Orinom (Bum.ii, !fJ3j—Eatf Africa (Ln. " Zambesi," 190).— 
Termitn (Hum. ü, 2SH). 24. Chinookt (Lew. i. Cl. i25)—Shotlmiiet 

(Lew. k CL 812)— Oiiiiwa (Brett, 2b)—AraiBatt (Ber. 29)— ffworanij 
(Waiti, iii, 413)— Tamulia» (A* S. B. ivüi, pt. ii, 710)— Pullooat (Ai. S. 
». IXT, 296)— JWjian« (Wilkce, i, 12\)—AndanaHeit (Eth. 8. "l'r««." 
K.8. IT, 210)— VeildaXt (Eth, S. "Trons." N.8. Ü, tSZ)—Biithmen (Arb. 
S43t Bar. i,233)— ^lia (SchwäD. U, 140)— SuAm» (ref. lost). §25. 
Otlyati (Fall, it, 62)~KamtcltaJ<iU* (Enub. 176)— KooHei (At. 8. B. iiit, 
pt. ii, 636)— aiiHwi» (Lew. aud Ci. 425)— Quarattü (Waiti, iü, 413)- 
Jfalagoniaiu (Fiti. Ü, 134)—Atka (Schwein, ii, 129, 141). { 26. 

Xamtc\adaUi (Emah. 17S)— .fut»»» (Bar. i, 2a4)—Akta (Schwein, ii, 
129, lil)~Viddait (Ten. ii, 1äO)—Damarat (Qal. 192) — ratai» (Wrang. 
827, notej Goch, i, 25b)—ComanehM (School. i, 231)— Biuhm»it (Thouin. 
>, 99). § 27. Taimaniant (Bon. 120)— PapwaM (MacgÜl. i, 277)- 

2)anara, (Roy. O. 8. nü, 16V ; 0*1. 173)— DatotaJu (Burt, "Sainto," 
127.) t 28. TatnU (Wrang. 884)— raniiiia» (Ai. 9. B. iriÜ, 

pt. ü, 709). i 29. Smihmt» (Licht. U, 194)- Zulu (Osrd. 233)— 
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Ahipones (Dob. ii, 32). § 32. Sattage (Wal. — )'. § 33. Crteh» 

(School. V, 274)— öw/aiMi (Ber. 46; Hum. " Trav." iii, S^-^Indian (Wal. 
"Amazon/* 92)— Cree** (School. v, 272)— CÄtitooifc (Rosa, ''Fup. Huil" 
i, \2b)^Brazilxan (South, i, 223)— Kanuckadales (Lath. i, 496)—KirqMM 
(Lath. i, 844)— ^tfrfoiftii (Burt. "El Medinah," iii, 45)— ^ra6# (Den. i, 
411 ; Palg., W. G., i, lbS)—Ea9f African (Burt " Cen. Af." ii, 325- 
326)— Damara* (Gtih 23d)—HoitentoU (Burch. ii, 67)— ^«Mme» (Arb. 
243, 245-6)— Jfa/aaoJiy (Ell. "Histopj," i, 140)—Papuan (Wal. "Mal 
Arch." ü, 44S)-'iyiaM (Ersk. i, 263 ; Wüke», iü, 76)— Anda$naneM (EtU. 
8. "Trans." N.S.iv, 210)— TcMmanians (Bon. b6)—F«effian9 (FiU. ii, 188 1 
Eth. S. " Trans." N.S. i, 2(i4)—Australiam$ (Havg. 102 ; Sturt, " CenU 
Austr." i, 124)— Bttshman (Licht, ii, 224). § 34. AuHraliatu (Etli. S. 

" Trans." N.S. iii, 223)— Hottentots (Kol. i, 4ß)—Bushmen (Bar. i, 24*)— 
roia* (Eth. S. "Trans." N.S. tu, 241)— ^Ät7* (As. S. B. xx, 60(i)—SantaU 
(Hun. i, 156) — Kookie^ note (As. S. B. xxir, pt. ii, 636) — Loango* nota 
(Pink. XTi, f>Q3)—Esqmmaux (Hall, i, 130). § 35. Mantnu (Eth. S. 

"Trans." N.S., iü, 7i», 78)— ^örn«o (Lub. " Origin," 10)— Bushmen (Arb. 
243-4)— JBrazi7 (Bates, 1610— CaWA* (Edw. i, 42)— BhiU (Roy. A. S. 
"Trans." i,8S)— Bodo (As. S. B. xviii, pt. ii. I4ß)—Lepchat (Eth. 8. 
"Journal," N.S. \, lb2)—Bedouin (Burck. i. 250-1 ; Palg., W. 0.,i, 70)— 
New Guinea (Earl. " Papuans," 6) — KamachadaU* (Krash. 175) — DamaroM 
(Gal. 232-3) -Jfa^iy (Wal. "Malay,*» ii, 443)— IWot (Eth. 8. "Trans." 
N.S. vü, 24,\)—Fijian9 (See. 192) § 36- South America (Wal. 

" Malay," ii, 460). § 37- Australia (Sturt, " South Austr." ü, 143) 

—Java (Karl, " East. Seas," 111) - Pacific (Ersk. 318)— Fo^rf (Tut. " Nine- 
teen," 3Qh)—Makololo (Liv. '* Miss. Tra." hn)—Fuegxan9 (Wükes. i, 126) 
— New Guinea (Kolff, 30\)^ Bushmen (Mof. h%)—Andamaneee (Mouat, 285) 
— Bushmen (Licht, ii, 194-5; Mof. 156; Bar. ii, 54) — New Caledoniane 
(Forst. 2^)—Tannfse (Foi-st. 242)— A^ew Guinea (Earl, " Papuans," 49, 80) 
—Tahitiant (Ell. " Pul. Res." new ed. i, 96)— %aAr* (Brooko, ii, 89, and i, 
h1)—Javan9 (Raf. i, 2XS>)—Ma1ay9 (WaL "Malay," i, 3m)—Brazilian9 
(South, i, 223)— AV;iaiM (Will., T., i, 129)— -Damoiw (Roy. O. 8. xxii,l59; 
Aude. 156)— ^ÄtT* (Roy. A. S. "Journal," TÜi, 191)— ^o^o* (As. S. B. 
xxiv, 609)— JBorfo (As. S. B. xviii, pt. ii, 745-6)— Z>pcAa# (Hooker, i, 129, 
128)— Fött« (Eth. S. "Trans." N.S. iii, 4\)—Cucdfnat (Bates, 293). 
§ 38. Houssaa (ref. lost)— Creekt (SchooL T, edl)—Africans (Uy, " Miss. 
Ti-a." 20Q)—Dyak9 (Tvlor, " Prim. Cult." i, 71). § 40. Buehmen 

(Bar. i, 23i)—karene (As. S. B. xxxT, pt. ii, 13)Siherian (Prich. ir, 449) 
-^Brazilian» (Hern. 143)— ^6/;>oii«* (Dob. ii, 82, \3)—Veddah9 (Eth. 8. 
"Trans." N.S. ii, 2m)—Bedouint (Palg., W. ö.. ii. 240; Burt "KI 
MeJinah," i, 369) -^o«e/t/o^*( Burch. i, 176)— Damara* (Gal. 145)— Pratris 
Indiana (Burt. " Saints," lhi)-Brazilian (Bates, 2S2)—Arawak9 (Roy. 
ö. 8. ii. 231) — Guiana (Brett, 314; Schom. ii, 75)— Äijutmaax (Kth. 3. 
"Jonmal," i, 290)— Hottentott (KoL i, 24\)—Fuegian$ (Pita. i, 65)— 
Tongant (WUkes, iii, \9)—SantaU (As. 8. B. xx, 555). § 41. Bratiliam 

(Bates, 2n)—Eaai African (Burt. " Cen. Af." ii, 331)—i)amara (Gal. 176-7) 
^Bedotiin (Palg., W. G., i, 131) Sumatrant (Mars. 20S)—Malagat$ 
(Ell. " History,'^ i, 13G). § 42. Dyakt (St. John, 8., i, 28)— Aarea« 

(As. 8. B. xxxvii, pt. ii, 128) — Kamtchadalet (Eoti. ii, 16) —Mountaii^ 
Snake (Ross, "Für. Hun." i, 250)— Sraz i7i«» (Hern. 236)— Pa^ojroaiaat 
(Wükes, i, 114)— ötta/ani> (Dob. ii, &3)—Fuegiant (Wed. 154)— ^fkte. 
manete (Eth. 8. "Trans." N.S. ii, 46)— 5. Auttraliant (Sturt. "South. 
Aust." i, 106). § 43. Fuegiana (Fitz, i, 24)^Andamaneae (Eth. 8. 

" Trans." N.S. ▼, 45)— ^Ä^* (Lub. "Origin," 9-10)— Braülian (Spix, ii, 
253 ; Bates, 277)— Abiponea ( Uob. ii, b9)—Eaat Africant (Burt. " Cen. Af." 
ii, 2IOO)—Malagaav (Ell. " Historv," i, 136)— Damaraa (GaL 13.3)— iTi/i. 
inhet CAs. S. B. zriü, pt i, 242)— jBrazt7iaa# (Spix, ii, 251-2). § 45. 
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jMilralia»* (How. i, e8)—Palagt>maiu (Hawk. i, a7S)—Ve^dalu {PrÜ 

teo)—SaiHoitdet (Piuk. i. B34). S 46. Bmhmt» (Burch. i, 461) — 

Samxtiu (Wilkot, ü, 137)— 7'ali'üiu (EIL "Pol. R«i." ii, 19)— Ciiniffla 
(B««, 29*, 277)— Ifrffrtmt (Park, i, 265). § 47. JP<"i< i<wi» (Eth. 9. 

"Treni." K.3. t, 283). § 48. i'ji«'. .J/Hca (B«de, ii4)—Xe!iro 

(Buft "Wert Af." i, 2b9)—Ali!iiU (ref. lo«t)— £<«( 4/Wca» (Burt. "Cen. 
At." Ü, 324)— .l«(ra;.'oiM (Eth. Ü. "Trans." N.a. iü, 2ZB). §52, 

ftTKMMU (H»je«, 126-6 1 Eth. 8. " Joumiil." i, lH)—Fijiamt {Buk. 435)— 
OriKoai (Hum."Tr«T." ii, 423)— ßotoioA (Burt. "Sainte," lH,)—Abipotl 
(Alcedo, l. 3)— GKarom* (South, ü, aGS)-Car<bt (Edw. i, 47)-B»«o»ii 
(Winter, i, 2öb)—A/ricaiu (Aat. ii, 664)— /ro«tiau (Morg. 174,)— Creett 
<8oliooL T, 269)— i'«™« (A*. S. B, iiiIt, pt. ii, 195)— Malagaiy (Ell. 
'Hi»lorj,"i,393). § 64. ii^vp'"«* not« (St. John, B., 79). § 65. 
/iHErf« (Wal. "Ntit. Sei." «6, 58, B4, G!)-60j, § 56, Sain'ii (Bbs. 

"Mensch," ii, 852)— Wom'*« (Bm. "Mensoh," H, *5]—Oreenlaitdtri 
(Cmnt«, i, 18B)-fY;-.-oiM (Will-, T-, 241). § 67. Fijiant (WUl., T., i, 

2*1). S 58. ^iipom» (South, iii, 404)— Csnoi« (Herr, iü, 311)- 

Wi>cr (lAnder, R. and J., iii, 2i2). § 65. A'«» Zealandtrt (Thomi., 

A. 8., ii, 203)— SmAmn» (And* 28)— ^roipii (Brett, 108)— £*jiii«oHi 
(Eth. %. "Joum." i. 141). § 66. Child» nola (Her. Phil. i. 

14). S 69. Perntiaiu (Ciei», 2-iii)—Abipona (Dob. ii, 183)— Zaii 

(Pop. a, M. 1876, 680)— Biuiin™ and Arapakot (Luh. " Origin," 413). 
I 70. W- ^. Indiatt (School. tI, 664)— GrM.^aiirfer» (Crantz, i, 185)— 
ÜTtK ZtalaiHUri (Tliom»., A. 8., i, U3)—Fiji (WilL, T., i, 242)— jyatt 
(3t. John, 8., i, 189)— Kartnt (As. 8. B. uiit, pt. ii, 199)— Pffrartant 
(Q«r. i, 129)— Jain> (Hills, S6). $ 71. Chippawat (Kest. ii, 155)-~ 

Malagarg (»ror. 170)— Soiirfiricl /./rfr». (Ell. " HawaÜ," 25\)—Co»ge 
(Reade, 24ä)— fFai».!:» (Kropf, 171)— fa^n (Sliooter, 399)— Zulu* (Cal. 
146-7)— Jeir»»i (Geueua jt, 1, & ii, 3; I Samuel iii, IQ).— Iltad 
(Hnm. bk. iiiii). ( 76. Ckippeaa» (Keat. ü, 158)— Ifv'Ai 

(Fisk», "Mjths," 78). ! 77. Ä.;i<.(Cal. 23a|. | 79. Xo™. 

(As. 8. B. mir, pt. ii, lI)9,aDd iiiv. pt. ü, 28)-.d(^oafiiitu (Tjlor, " Prlm. 
Ciilt." i, 436)— 2)ya*/ (St. John, 8., i, 1%9)—Aaitraliami, 4c. (Tylor, 
"Prim. Oult." i, 430) -Or«ii(a»rf«r. (Cranti, i. 184)— S. Auiiraliaiu 
Soheur. 23, 73). g 81. i^^'^i (For. & T. iii, 316). g 82. So,i- 

orim (Arb. 255)— Tlj/niiiiiio« (Bon. 174)— roda (Per. 814)— Banwra 
(Gal. im)—Tuplt (South, i, 248). S 83. Arauaki (Roj. G. 8. ii, 70) 

— ÄüH*!" Ulandart (Anth. I. " Jonr." i, 281)— £ot (As. 8. B.ii,pt. ii, 706)— 
Fanteti (Cruio. ii, 216)— Oirti. (Heriot, 546)— Son«. (Tum. " XIX " 272) 
—Loango (Alt. iii, 222)— OoU Coatt (ßeech. 227)— Hebnwt (Oro. lO)- 
Todat (H«rk. 62)— BwAnaiia. (Mof. 308)— /»«Vi* (HaU, ii, 1B7)— 8050» 
(Cail. i, \6i)—Ko!ikia (As. B. B. iiir, S2\)—Malagatv (Drur. 235)~ 
Mfniea»* (Clav, i, 322-8)- Pmica«. (Tnem, 44). { Ö4. Arru (Kolff, 

jeT)—TaAiUant (EIL •* Fol. Res." i, 524)— Jfa/aaaM (Brooke, i, 78)— 
Omrmmbart (Hark. lZa)~Faiifef (Beech. 22S)-£:ariiM (A*. S. B. uir.pt. 
Ii, 2S)—NtB Zealandert (Ang, ü, 71)— .Snui^aM (Herr, ri, 97)~Feni>ilaiii 
(ref. lost)- 5A«r&ro (Schön, ai)—Lonago (Pink. iii,697)-Dahomaii* (Burl, 
" Dahomi," ü, lBi)—BAiU (A». S. B. 11, 607)-CHrilM (Irr. 9)— CAiJcia» 
rSim. 258)— PeninaM (TieIiu. ii, 39S)—Kookif (Bat. 86)— C«ia<rat Am. 
fOri. pV iü, 49). S 85. Bodo (As. 8. B. xriü, pt. ü, 786)— IToot..* 

(A*. Bei. *ii, 194)—ImmaiU (Hall, ii, 197)— .y. Amtriea» I»dia»t (School. ii, 
66)— Menno (Tor. 31)— PcmnoM (Surw, 47-S 1 Pix. 238-40). g 86. 

ßnamitvf (South, ii, 371)— .Sa^inoiw (Liib. " Prehbtoric," 624)— Pem- 
*ia»t (Airi. 41)— /n»»of* (Uorg. 176)— .Bnui^iaiM (Burt. " Brazila," ü, 50) 
—Sheriro (Soliöo, 8I}— B'. Amlraliamt (Eth. 800. " Trau.." N.S. iü, 245). 
187. Ciid-Aof (Sim. 25a)—SgjtBfia» (Ehen. i. 834)— Danarai (Chap. 
k, ZaSj—Matiamba (fiu. " M«u^h," ü, 878)— firmK'i.nfa:«! (Krish. 220) 



iL %. i. 19G^Jr«r^^ (8t Jblm, 8^ 8, lt0)^ 
Tumzz.om £X -l-Li. Iä' 1 iS»— »«■*■■■■ (lir. « lüifc Tra." 90) 
— J.m^a.g :-^m^ •r, — r-« Om. £. 11.»— Jfm/M« (Ckt. "N. A. la- 
anm.*^ ^ r * — ^^»rwm Hub. iu «S»~Oiiir*g> (Sim. 258)— P^rveum» 
«^. «sak. s. i::^ ^Kcmämiam ?K^ i. 2n>— JEiy«uM«jr (Crantz, i, 217) 
— I»M^ 2l« ?'. 2. zv^ -IC X. THf * — ^ZvBMf« (Aade. 22S) — luiamd Negroet 
«7ic^ i. l.««!^-~ius iiiunniar tSsräv. SM) — Ommfrmmlm (Kim. 213)— 
^TV^i^-iM» vsa. RL 43: Ar». J^aL. 1»-7^. § 88. JTefiMnw (Herr. 

w 1J^^ —»--«runr C,«- i 12::>~X4««»«» iPiiik.z^ 5S6)— CAt6dkw(äiiii. 
r:'^— ^^rwr Dw :-« i. fai f 88. Partim» (Hom. * Ili»d," Lang, 

!•<. mi. X W^ — Zormauimm (B»> »7r— f'iuMgr (Winter, i, 239)— Cooxi 
Jf-r-wr .>mr. i. 11> — xn— m iJks^ 227)— ITMwn (EIL "HawaiV* 
14*.; _>^« Tt2=. -Xin«*«.- 227»— r»ajt (Mann, i, 893)— A«» 
2>r.r»if.-T Th-um, Jl «, i 156^^— r^iMW (Tur. •* Nineteen," 3l9)— 
Jf -. t t,-.--' • i-T r I^iärr.' Jttt >\ 195^, bl 810) — Qrtemlamder (Cnnts, 
L 1-r — .t.*.. i iiaL '^^srnl- vry—ToiM» (Eth. S. "Trans." N.S, td, 
•^i — _£-.«D* f.zrrt :. IC: — JLrx9mg» (Dob. n, 274)— Pcravia»« (Ciefa, 
:". — rcr»ci..c*f Ftti. sC» Cri>.«'— rfgr» (Crantz, i, 219)— CImooI:« 
<•.-«. -"v-rri.* iT' — Ctm^ameim \Sc^s>oL i, 133-4)- Dol-ofoiU (BorU 
*?"i-^iisw* IT» — >'i.rfr«ri li^srti. ^EiL * Hawaii,"* 147-8) — ^DaüoaMM 
♦ r ^-L * 11^.=«." 2L l-^> — Mtjif (Tor. 22; Herr, iii, 209 and 216)— 
>r»j« /Ijr. ->=tf^«s.' 2*71. {da ^«*««&« (Baa. «Af. R." 

•^^ —/»>*« Vf .-.;^ L^aiw. K 4 J.. S, U3>— ZaaAan (liy. " Miss. Tra.*» 
i~^ — r r%# W_L, T. i 3:*4v— iVrw (Gar. i, 127)— JITotlm (Bart. «*E1 
V-L- i. 11 — <:-r».roa r Tt«%'* J«1t «, 1874). § 91. ^^yrp 

I r vÄ. i i«: -— Jr» tO^oe«*, n. 7). § 92. AmttraHamt (Bon. 185)— 

3>r C* #ri . *.rM *T-^. ■'>"ir5rt««eaL" 42l>^l>araZey Idamd (SfacgilL ü, 29) 
— JTrv..^^ 1 x>^-i. - lHhcr=^" n, 14>5>— forrw (As. S. B. xxxiy, pt. ü, 198) 
— Ar3%^'r^i3%9 (Al-^?-i.>, i, 41 1> — Quimimfm (Fein. 297) — Perumatu (Qnr. i, 
1*7 ; Äyyt^ Jos. de, ü 314^ Smmnm (Tor. "Handrad." 150)— Ptfraptair« 
(Arri. ^k)—AmM^» {C^ Z^^—Tiji (WilL, T., i, 248)— ^aMM^« (CaL 
3:^K f 93. ToAUitma (ED. "PbL Bca." i. 516)— Foit»^ (Hill, ü, 

27>>— F«^M» {*yroM, 157)— yi^iAm^ (Aa. S. B. zr, 849)— ^^yp/taa« (Rer. 
S^'ien. 1 Maivb. 1579)— Oreiei» (ThirL i 224 ; Hom. « Iliad," Bocklej, 
bk. xxiü p. ^yy^Semi-^tnttfamtialiiy (TVlor, "Prim. Coli." i, 455-6). 
§ 94. Sictira^iius (Ori. pt. iii, 43, 45)— CAaneat (Cieza, 316)— Cea^roZ 
Ämter, (OtL pu iii, 42)— 2>via^ oKa (Rot.)— Graea2awirr# (Crantz, i, 183) 
— ^iiwrW« (CaL 91)— /royraw (Mor^. 176)— IWusr /«ioaJ (Smyth, i, 121) 
^Ansaifrii (Walpole, iii, 349). § 95. TumamoMM (Roj. 8. Y. D. iii, 180) 

^AxUct (Bnn. 50). f 96. JTarvn« (Aa. 8. B. xxxiy, pt. ü, 211)— 

Chf-ppeKos (Keat. ii, 158)— Pr/ü*"' (^^M. 898; WilL, T., i, 241)— Jf^rtcaat 
(Tern. ir, 195)— iöcAc* (Fem. 14). § 97. Bongo (Schwein, i, 307)— 

Karens (As. 8. B. xxxiT, pt. ii, 196)— Ifofa^iuy (EIL "History,'* i, 429)— 
Mexicant (Clar. i, 242)— Jlfa7<i^«»f (KU. " Histoiy,*" i, 429-30). § 98. 

Basutos (Lub. •* Origin," 219)— Pyto» (Will., T., i, 245). § 99. Coman- 
che» (Scbool. i, tS7)— Guatemala (Brin. 216). § 1()0. ManganioM and 

NeffroeM (Lub. " Origin," 216. 234). § 101. Ckinookt (Wakf«, r, 

118)- CowaarA« (School. r, 685)— F»«a<(iii (Stcph. i,421)— 2Vpi# (South. i, 
248)— /Vy» (Will., T.,i, 247). § 102. Cnp«ifc(8chooLT,269)— C<>m€»acA«# 
(HchooL i, 2Z7)''Pataff(miafu (Falk. 114) — ifew Hehride9 (Eth. S. 
*' Journal,'' iü, 62)— P^raouiat (Am. 41)— Tcxiw (Manh. 125)— roMiaatViat 
(Tas. " Jonr." i, 253)— 2>a*o/aA* (SchooL ü, 178). § 103. Toa^oat 

(Atk. 483) -Ah'ponet (Dob. ii, 269)— D«Ao«aa# (Burt. " Dahom^," ü, 164) 
•^PatagonianM (Falk. 119)— JVo^« (As. 8. B. xxxiT, 615)— öaiaaa (Bai 
109, note)— Poptwa (Earl, "Papuans," 85)— Fa«! (Praa. "Peru," i, 29)— 
Ancient Mexican (Tern. i, 212)'-Chibcha (Sim. 258)— JfaZa^ojy ("Eng. 
Iiidop." Juljr 30, 1868, p. 810)— Jf^AiaM (As. 8. B. ziT, pt. ü, 488)— 0^ 
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Calahar fBurt. "Daliom^," Ii, ^S)— Faultet (Booch. 220)— Dyo*» (tow, 
203-4)— KirgAi* (Atk. ■i8a)—Tada (Eth. 9. " Tmiu." N.3. tu, 245)— 
Fatow {Tur. "HiFetcen," 460)— Peru (T»chu. ii, 355). 5 104. if«x- 

ipoNi (nerr. üi, 220-21) — Piro Pul (Xim. 212)— ifancon» (Clav, i, 325) — 
Per» (Pre*. " Peru," i, 23 -30)— Japtnem (Rer. Säea. Jan, 18, 1879)— 
Guarsnu (Wüti. üi, 41Q) — F)ica ((}ar. — i Cieia, S^)—CJ,ibc\at (Sim. 
258)— IVit5»i« (TaT. p]«te)— romioiM {Lon. —)—Co»go (Ast. üi, 260) — 
CAiBOot (Kane, 178) — ^neiYetiBi {Tiu-. " Nineteen," 372). % 105. 

roirtiiiii» (Ifawk. ü, 230! EU- "Pol Ke»." i, 3281— Fo «^3 w (Marin, ü, 
103-4)— J\7» (Wm.. T., i, 188)— CTticAM (8im. 258)— rar»« (As. 3. B. 
mir, pt. ii. 205)— foait'« (As. 5. B. uiT, ^i)—Iiahomaiu (Forb. i, 170) 
—Kaßre (3booter, \^\)—Ahkra (Bai. " Mensch," ü, Ol)— v(i»yrian (Re- 
corde, i, 143-«)— ffniet. (Hom. " Odjwoy," bk, li)— Z«m (ref . loat)— ?»(-( 
(Mon«. i, 247). § 106. Dakomty (Burt. "Dabom*,'* ü, 24)— iTajPr« 

(ahooter. \^\)-Amazid% (Cal. 8S4)-J™* (8up, Eel. [, 110). \ 107. 

fyiaj. (Enik. 247 ( Will., T.. i. 218-246)— Gr«i* (Blackie, fi, not« j Jfom. 
"lliad,"bk. t)— Jnwiuf» (Cal. 203-4)— rnÄido« (EIL " Pol. Res." i, 517). 
S 108. Kaßn (Shootw, 240) — A*»tralia% (Lub. " Origin," 378) — 
Kaaetai (Liiht. i, 260)— Jnyo» (Cail. i, 164-B)— ConmicAei (Sohool. », 
685)- CAip^iMcFayaiM (Fmnk. 132)— CAi'uh (Thom«., J., "etraita," 393). 
5 110. Baruiaich Iildra. (EIL " Hairaii," 2öl)—Madtyatear (Ell. " Eis- 
tory." i, 303)— 0«w*» (Her. 100)— OoW CoomI (Craio. Ü, 135)- Eati 
AJrifata (Liv. — )— ZamSari (Lir. "Misa. Tra»." ^'^—AUnlia* (Baa. — ) 
— roBucAorfo/«» (Knuh. 221)— iepcAo* (Ktti. 9. "Journal," S.S. i, 149) — 
CVm£ ((^hool. T, 270) — fluiiMiia (Li». "Mi»«. Trar." 314)— ffo'Ceneo^ 
(Kol. i, 126)— BooWm (Bm. "Af. K." 820)— BecAuatw» (Thomp i, 214). 
§ 111. Htv CaUdimia and Eromaiya (Tut. ■> Nineteon," 423 and 49ß) 
—Oold Conti (Bai. "Menii-h," ii, bG)—Bvtto«u (Winter, i, 222-3)— Corü» 
(Brett, 125)— Coma-tcÄ«» (School. ü, 133)— Pafajjonia«« (Fit>. ü. 158)- 
Arabia (Burok. i, 230)— i)*ai» (Low, 245; St. John, 8,, i, nz)— Tahiti 
(EU. "PoL Be5."i.Blf!)— Ziidia (Lub. " Origm," 374)-Ä^(jiKf» (Boj. A. 3. 
"Journal," TÜ, 197)— Care-iMnoi (\il^«on, \hh)—Paiagmiaiu (Falk. 
115). 5 112. P<i™i7ioM(Pre». "Peru,"!. 20)— Jlfo»dfl«(r^w. & Cl. 

lf&)—3iangaia (GiU, — )-Jfi!» ZeaUnd (Thoms., A. 9. i, 98)— So»(o( 
(Hun. i, 153)— r<ni<anw (ref. lost)— CAoiuw (Eth. S. —)—Ara*ca»iaiu 
(Alcedo, i, i\0)—Pentviatu (Tsehu. ü, 808)— OWomoei» (Sohom. ü, 319)— 
Central Amtrican» (Ori. pt. üi. i3)—ChiiHiokt (Waiti, üi, a3S)—Chippeaat 
(Eeat. ii, \i%)-Kalamckt (Fall, i, hli)—Kookitt (Ai. 8. B. xiiv, 632)— 
Todat (Usnh. 12%) — Eramanga (lax. " MineWen," 496) — ii> (Tut. 
"Hinotfen," 401)— Jlfap«c*Ä (Smith, E. R., 173)— Damaro» (Ande. 226)— 
Stchuana, (Mof. 307)— ^wer^o (Cat. "Last Bam." 3:;5)-flo«i(o (Arb. 
131)— S<ciei« (Tflor, " Beeearchei," 353)- 2'orfa»(Mar»h. l2S)—Fiji (Wül,, 
T., i, 188)— Jf«o Cu(«io"tVai« (Tur. " Nineteen," 4Z5) —Mexicant (Cla». i, 
Z22-Z)—E>qHi>na*x (Lub. " Prebistorio," ^2V\ — Oold CaaH (Bos. 156J— 
ScwM America (Hum. Ü, SeD-foiwint« (St. John, 3.. i, 42)— IfoiaaaiU 
(Brooke, i, '!%)—CIHnoote (Ban. i, 247)— ^V'<» (See. 390)— Samooa (Tur. 
"Hmeteen," 235 t SZ2)— Sandwich le. (EU. "Hawaii." 106)— JTw Zm- 
laitd (Ang. ii, 71, 154 ; Thonu., A. 9., i, 187)— CAobo. (Eth. 9. " Tran«."- > 
—AraueaaiaiM (Waitz, üi, &20)—Aailraliaiu (Bon. 92; Ai.g. ü, 228)— 
Chinoatt (Hosi, "Oregon," 97) — 0.(yai« (Ba«. " Manaeh," Ü, 331). 
§ 113. Samoan (Tur. "^itleteen," 237)—T6*gaiu (Marin, i, 55 j Ü, 99, 
128) -NKoragita (OtI. pt. üi, i-2)—Palagoniana (Falk, 115)— BaJy^oiiioa*» 
nolB (Smith, "A«b. Dia." 212J. § 114. Bomeo (St, John. 8., i, 172)— 

Mexico (Tem. i, 158)— Paiic*«» (Fem. 319)— Pw-umoiM (ÜUoa, i, 473)— 
PonM (Brooke, i, 235 { ü, 106-57)— ßv"t< (9t, John, 9„ i, 189-90)— 
ZuUu (CaL 380, d8&)—Aiiaieiit Me;ricaii^ note (CUt. i, 251-2). { 117. 
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Awtiraliant (Eth. S." Trans." N.S. iii, 228)'-Veddjh9 (Eth. 8. "Transw" 
N.S. ü, d0l)—Tatmanian9 (Roy. 8. V. D. iii, ISO)— Amazons (WalL 
"AmaEons," 498)— iTareii (A, 8. B. xxxiy, pt. 11, 196)— raÄi/w»* (EIL 
" Pol. Res." i, 625)— M>o6ar (A. 8. B. xt, 34S-19) -Arab (Bas. '* Mensch" 
ü, 1(»-10). S 118. KareMi (As. 8. B. xxxIt, pt. ii, 204)—'Nicobar 

(Bas. —)— Äoc*# (Liv. —)—Damtka (Harr., W. C., i, 352) -^Trcpical 
(Hum.ili, lHS)^Araucanian* (Alj'do, 1,411) — Pöhono* not« (Ban.iii, 126). 
§119. Veddak (Kth. 8. "Trans." N.S. 11, 301-2) — ^«#era/ia» (Ror. 
8. y. D. üi, 179)— Athantees (Beecb. 181-2) Homerie (Hom. *< Iliad;*' 
Buckley, paatimi) — Araueanian (Al^edo, i, 4U»). — Afriean (Lir. "Miss. 
TraT." 607). § 120. 2>Jfaks (St. John, 8., ü, 66). § 122. Con^o 

(Röade, 250)— J?a#< Africant (Burt. «*Cen. A£." ii. S^q—Arabic (Bas. 
" Mensch," i\,b9l)—Amazulu (Cal.263,861, 868). § 12ä. Amasulu (CaL 

185) — AbysHniant (Parkjns, ii, 145) — Tongant (Marin. 1, 102-3) — Amazubn 
(Cttl. 2ß3)—Kkondt (Per. 333)— laifc«^ (Goch, i, 293)— Ztr^Äi« (Atk., 
Mrs., 154). § 124. Arahs (Peth. 221)— /SamoaM (Tur. "Nineteen," 

22\)Snmatran8 (Mars. 191)— £a«^ (Ramb. \^)—Jeto9 (Sup. Rel. i, 120, 
l\.Z)—Church (Buru,lv, 651). § 125. AmazuUt (CaL 2G&)—Samoani 

(Tut. " Nineteen." 236) -Dyaht (St. John, 8., i, 62)— ^ra»a** (Brett, 362) 
—Land Dyaks (St John, S . 1, 178)— Zaren* (As. 8. B. xxxt, pt. iL 24)— 
LepchoM (Uooker, 1, 135) — Bodo and Dhimalt (As. 8. B. xtIü, pt. ii, 722) 
— Coatt Negroes (Winter, i, 236)— iToo^to« (Licht. 1, 25b)— Zulu (Cal. 204) 
-^Comanches (Eth. 8. "Journal," 11, 26S)—Mundrucus (Hern. 315)— 
BabylonianM (Smith," Ass. Disc" 176)— areeit* ( Ilom. " lUad," Lang, bk.L 
2-3)—Vuitation of the Hck (Prajer). § 126. Uaupis (WaL "Amazon," 

600)— Chippewaifans (Heame, 3itö)—Kalmuek» (PalL —)—Kookie9 (As. 
S. B. xxiv, e30)—Khond4 (Roy. A. 8. "Journal," vlL 197)— -BiwAme» (Arb. 
254) — Bechuanas (Burch. 11, 551) — CoaH Negroes (Winter. 1, 235) — Afriea 
(Kth. 8. "Trans." N.S. lü, 45)— ioai^o (Ast. iü, 224)— raÄi/iaiw (EIL 
•PoL Res."i, 515)— ^a^a (But. 150)— Tasmaniant (Bon. 180)— Zbra- 
HoltentoU (Licht. 11, Appendix ü). § 129. Diomede (Hom. " Iliad," 

Lang, bk. ▼, p. m)—Egypiian9 (Records, 11, 70-72). § 130. 

Tahitian* (EU. " PoL Bes.* li, 2Zh)—HomeHe (Blackle, \1)— Helen (Hom. 
"Iliad," Lang, bk. iii, p. 53) — Homerie (Blackle, 15, 14) — Congoese (Tuck. 
162)— Tahkali* (Brin. 2bS)-0rdaining Priests (Prayer). §131. 

Amazultt (Cal. 387, 259, 264, 260, 273)— Fy*«» (Will., T., 1, 22i)—Santalt 
(As. 8. B. XX, 571)— -ffbm«- (Blackle, 43)— Zulu (Cal. 265). § 132. 

MUhmis (As. 8. B. xly, pt. 11, 4S7)—Sumatrant (Mars. 191)-^ Califomian 
(Ban. iii, lGO) — Koniaga (Ban. i, 85) — Columbians (Ban. i, 286) — Cutnaua 
(Herr, iii, 310)— Saphael (Sup. Bei. L 102)— Uxarcism (Hook, 328 ; Lee, 1, 
69-69)-^»i««i«^ii (CaL 161). § 133. Kajir» (E^h. 8. "Trans." N.S. 

T, 290)— TahWans (Ell. " Pol. Bes." i, 121)— Ausiralians (Eth. 8. " Trans." 
N.S. iü, 23b)—Jewish (ref. lost)— Auetra Hans (Eth. 8. " Trans." N.8. 1, 
289)— Cucama» (Gar. i, 56)—Taridna* (Wal. " Amazon," 498)— ^ratp/il-f 
(Waltz, iii, 38S)—Koniagas (Ban. 1, 76)— CAiaoo** (Ban. 1, 2<tö)—Mapuch/9 
(Smith, E. R.'222)— .y. Americant (Burt. " Salnts," 142)— Ä. Americant 
(Smith, E. K. 222)— Chinook (Kane, 205 ; Ban. 1, 245)—Dgaks (St. John, 
8., i, 197)— Tasmaniant (Tas. " Jour." 1,253^)— Pa^o^ontaa* (Fitz, ii, 16 >) 
— New Zealandere '(ref. lost) — Amazulu (Cal. 270) — Ancieni Peruviam» 
(Arn. 21-22)— Tannete (Tur. "Nineteen," 89, 91)— Chippewaa (Keat. ii, 
1^)— Ardrah (Bas. "Mensch," 11, 357)— ^iwie»^ Peruviant (Arn. 21-2)— 
Kurope (ref. \oat)— England (Stat. iy. pt. 2, 10ZS)—TAlinkeeU* note (Ban. 
iii, 147) — Koniaga-whalert (Ban. 1, 76) — Ashantee (Beech. — ) — Damaraa 
(Ande. 179, 3Zi>)—Dyak (BotIo, 207)— Brazilian (Spix, ü, 244). § 134. 

Bechuanas (Bas. " Mensch,'*^ ii, 26b)—Yoruba9 (Burt. " Abeokuta," 1, 303) 
-^Umqaekana (CaL 891, 379)— Brazilian (Stade, 106-7). f 136 
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Datcaal* (School. ii, WSi—HotltaloU (Kol. i, ISS)— Tonga (JlariD. i, SS) 
— A'eio Zeatand (Ang. i, 273) ~ Tahiliaiu (Cook, — ) — ^l'eio Zealaadtrt 
{Aag. ü. 71)— Anrileum (Tur. "Sineteen," 371l— ^»Aanir« (fleech. 213)— 
Satidaieh Iildrt. (Cook, — ). § 137. Vrddahi (Eth. S. " Tranu." 

M.S. ii, 296)— flai^o (Schwein. 1, 23*)- ioAai««y (LW. "Mi«.. T»»." 32*) 
— ifraiorfti (Schom. ii, 459)— SBiano (Hnm. ü, 4SS)— Crwt» (Scfaool. t, 
£70)- Faiifrnii (Reech. 22H)— Z><iAOTnaM (Burt. " D&hamj," ü, ISi)— TtkM- 
tanett (Landa, 196)— Corii» {Edir. i, 60)— flro«i:io» (Spii, ii, 250)— 
JferBiiÜM (Tiolin. ii, 393)— ifeiD OiiiiKa (Eftri, " Papuans," SS)—TakUia»t 
(Hawk. ii, 95; Ell. "Pol. Be«." i, 619)— Sumatra (Man. 388)- 2Vni.?ii 
(Marin, i, \U) — Dyat, (Brooko, ii, 270)— FijVoM (Wille., iii, 119) — 
raWian (EU. " PoL Bei." i, 521)— PemcioM (Acoa., Jo«. de, ii, 312)— 
Coliai (CieM, Zßi)—Egyptiaiu (Diod. 60-61 j Mar. i, 89)— £irwio (Ferg. 
" Hist. oT Ai«h." i, 284)— ZJoriM (Ferg, " Hi«t. of Aroh." i, 194)— CiaW™» 
(Ferg. "Hi«t. ot Areh." i, 168). S 138. Tope (Fel-g. "Tree," 88; 

CuB. 11)— CAa«,a (Cun. 9)—TahiH {Hawk. ii, ItiS)- Cwi«? Americant 
(Xim. 218)— J^piia» {Wük. iü, 85, 430)— S«doiiiM (Burek. i, 101; Pale., 
■W. a., i, 10)— European (Blunt, 16; Ferg. -•" Tree," 89). 5 139. 

Loatr Califontiaiu (Ban. i, 569)— Coroi (Ban. i, 641)— Damoraf (Ande. 
222)- roKoaon- Itlaiid (RoT. G. 9. UTÜ, 301)— JfMJKifo (Ban. i, 744) — 
Kare» (As. 8. B. iixIt, pt. ü, 196) iiir, pt. ü, 29}— fioAi and BhmdU 
(A., 8. B. iTiü, pt. ii, 70S)— Jftriwu. (Ban. i, 6i,l)—Pu»hlot (Ban. i, 656, 
Dote)— S«o i>ya£t (St. John, 3., i, 71)— Hotteatot (Ande. 327)— Sawoa (Tw. 
"Nineteen," 349)— fVjt (3ee. 392)— Biiü (Roy. A. 8. "Tran.." i, 88)— 
Aratcaniaiu (Smith, E. R., Z15)—Viriimbtrt (Drur. 406)- fin-of«« (Li*. 
"MiM.TraT.'fc331)— i'oj^fr» (Gard. 314) AnazuW (Cal. 1761— Sai«i«<ri 
J«. (Cook — ) — Orroii {Blaokie, 48) — ^.?ani«niioii (Uom, "lliad," bk. ii, 
Lang, p. 83-4)— ^now;« (Cal. 239, 197)— JTo^rt (Shootor, 166)— Zau 

2om. "lliad," bk. t, Lang, p. eh)—Athinit (Hom. "OdjssBj," bk. Üi, 
ng, p. 4&)—Sand<Biek Itidrt. (Ell. "Hawaii." 1361— %»pitaM (Wilk. iii, 
427-9). 5 140. I>satM (Low, 204)— GoW CoaH (Reech. 229)— roifa 
(Eth. S. "Trans." N.B. tu, 245)— Zniia»» (Ban. i, 126)— Äo^o* (Cail. i, 
164)— OoW Coarf (Cruie. ü, 218)— ZiaAomaii* (Bart. "Dahomö," ii, 163)— 
TaealaHtu (Landa, ia6)—Eavpliaiu (Wilk. iii, 443)— fofjinMum (Orey, 
"Pol. Myth.^' 43). S 141. Samoa (Tut. "Hundred," 4&-9)—IKJia»t 
(Will., *., i, 231)— 3f«jicaa# (Clar. i, 278) — CKtWa» (Fern. 141 j Aco.., 
Joaq., 213)— fAoiub (Camp. 211)— Z^a^fiaiu (Ell. "Pol. Reg." i, 48S)— 
Tomgaiu (Marin, ii, S08)~M«rieaiu (Clav, i, 326)— Z»a*ofiMy (Burt. " Da- 
homfi," ii,25)— ^Miroiia (Eth. 8. "Trans." If.a. ii, 246)~Fijian (Will., 
T., i, 20)— Faieaiu (Enk, 334) ÄoiAi*»— (Ban. üi, 150)— Nooltat (Bau. iii, 
162)— Daiomey (Burt, " Dahomfi," ii, 16i)—Ulyita (Hom. "Odyssey," 
bk. n, Lang, p. 179)— JJoAomaiM (Burt. " Duhomä," ii, 167)— Mriricaii» 
(Hbit. iü, 210-13)— Boa: (i Kings. i?iü, 2S)—NaleoMaint (Bau. i, 127)— 
Mexieaiu (Men. 108)- Cuaacanfcu (Cie», 181)— SaiuIincA I: (EIL 
"Hawaii," 147, 80)— P«n>naiu ((}ar. i, 118 j Acos., Jos. de, ii, 309). 
S 142. Ahutian (Ban. iü, 618)— 2^;j« (Bouth. i, 249)- Cod/onnaM (Ban. 
i. 570)— ChipptKot (Sohool. " Mississ'ppi," 122)— Sa« Sahaäor (Pala. 81) 
~Ciitehat (Sim, 259)— Per«moM(Cieia,366)— IMÜi (EU. " Pol. Rbs." 1, 
im)—Ma>uiiHffoti (Cail. i, 344)- Syypti'aM (Wilk. Li, 443, 450)— BnMi7<aM 
(Heriol, 639)— Peru (Gar. ü, 114; Pros. "Peru," 1, 80)— Jma«.I» (CaL 
147, 146, 239, 203). | 143. Bambiri (Lir. "Mies. TraT." 606)— 
AJHra(aea.de. 248)— Amaxulu {Cal. 14ß)—F'tddalu {Eth. S. "Trans." N.S. 
Ü. 301 -2)- DatoioA (School. üi, 226)— flaut..' J,ldn. (Antb. i, l, 285)- 
Valram (Tui. "Nineteen," 894)— ro»iM»e (Tur. " Nineteen," 88)— Ciryj« 
(Hon --— ' -.• ' ~ - ■ - — »-".- 
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dian» (School. ir, e&)—Tur1c<mant (Yam. €ly—Iroquoi» (Morg. 119)<- 

JSgypHant (Wük. iü, 4d0, dn%)—Malag<uy (Drur. 2Qa)—Chi»e9e (£dk. 71) 

Tonga (Marin, i, 88) — Oold Coast (Beech. 190) — NeuamonianM (Hcrod. iü, 

150)— ^tima^ra (Man. Z^)^Medunal Surope (Smith, W., '* Chmtian," ü, 

1417) — Tmrhmaiu (Vam. 210) — Nßgroet (Baa. " Menach," üi, 148) - 

Motquito (Ban. i, 740-1) -Ätteca (Men. lOSj^jBlood-drinkin^* note (MicK 

ü, 35). § 145. IfericaiM (Dur. i, 199)— SaniaU (Hon. i« 188). 

S 14o. California (Bau. i, 400)^8outk American (Ghir. i, 50 ; Bai. cK r, 

67 ; Aven. — ). § 147. Judngs (Dalt Ib7-S)—Fuegiant (Hawk. — ) 

—Andamanese (Eth. 8. " Trana." N.S. ii, 35) — ^itf^aliaiw (Stuit, "South 

Austr." i. 107)— Tatmanians (Kor. S. V. D. iü, 180)— F(P<Wa*# (Eth. 8. 

*"rrana." N.S. ii, 301-2) —/yiaiw (See. 891)— 2Viimmm (Tur.88)— SiutuUramt 

(Mars. 289, 2191)— Angola (Ur. " Miaa. Tny." 44ßi)—Bamhiri (Liy. " Min. 

TraT." 606)— Kajffiri (Shooter, iei)—SantaU (Hun. i, 182)—EAonds (Boy. 

A. 8. "Journal/; tu, lS9)—mndi^ (Fort. Feb. 1872, 133-5). § 14Ö. 

Amatnlu (Cal. 63, 21, 22, 32, 8, 1, 40, 58, 35, 7, 2, 33, 18, 51, 83, 17, 91). 

§ 149. Cfreek (Orot«, i, 110) — Fem (Aven. — ) — Nicaraguana (Ori. pt. iü, 

40-43, 44, 4ß)—Vedie* note (Muir, iü, 332). § 150. Indra (Muir, üi, 

226-27, 238)— i?f^ Veda (lef. \o%t)— Menü (Jonea, üi, pa9Hm)--Jehovak 

(Deuteronomj, xxn, 14 ; Ecdeeiaaticua, yü, 33 ; Tobit, iy, 17) — Yetne% 

(Acad^m. Comptea rendua— )— ^rafria (Caui. i, 348-49 ; Palg., W. Gh., i, 10). 

§ 151. Nicaraguane (Oyi. pt. iü, 41) — Menn (Jonea, iü, 146) — Amazulm 

(Cal. 2u2, 17b)— Menü (Jonea, üi, U7)—Iraniant (Zend Ay. üi, 231)—Ilomans 

(Snuth, W., "Qr. and Born." 659). § 152. Catholie* note (Boch. 

323-4). § 153. Greek (BUckie, n)—Bomans (ref . loBt)—Hebrew9 

(laaiah, yiü, 19; 1 Samuel, xxyüi, 13; *n »te, Che^e,A ^8; Bible 

"Speaker's," ii, 858; Kuenen, i, 224). § 154. Central Americant 

(Landa, 19S)—Peruviane (Yncaa, 107)— ÄaarfwcA Ä. (EIL "Hawaü," 

S^4i)—Creee (Ejme, 127)— Caribe (Brett, 12l9)—Tasnuinian9 (Taa. Jour. 

i, 253; Bon. 97)— Andamaneee (ref. lost)— Lifu (Ersk. 869)— .STe» 

Caledoniane (Tur. " Nineteen," 4&5)—Badagrg (Lander, B., ii, 252)— 

Mandant (Cat. ** N.A. Indiana," i, 9J). § lo5. Ptfoa^aiMffe (Landa, 

198)— Mexicant (Nouy. 1843, ii, 202) — Tucataneaei^n^ 198)— Mexicana 

(Lop. de Gom. 437). § 156. Mexicane (Glay. i, 389 ; Torq. ü, 99)— 

Africa (Bas. "Af. B." Ißi)—Ahgtainiana (Parkyna, ü, 60-63)— Po^hmim 

(Kolff, Q2)—Javana (Raf. i, Z^)— France (Mona, yi, 4; Cher. i, 458)— 

Coast Negroee (Bos. 2Z2)—AraMcaniana (Smith, E. B., 309)— iV«« Zealand- 

ere (Thoma., A. S., i, 88) — Ferueiant (Acos., Joa. de, ü, 312 ; Anda. 57) — 

Tucataneee (Lop. Cog. i, 316). § 157. JS^orth Am, Indiana (Kaue, 

202)— Okanagana (Ban. i, 2Si)—Mandana (Cat. " N. A. Indiana," i, 107) 

—Madagaacar (EU. "Three Vißits," 414). § 158. Sggptiana (" Roy. 

Seien." 1 March, 1879)— Samoiedea (Baa. " Menach," ii, 977)— Oaigaka 

(Erm. ü, 51; FeUns. ii, 24) — Samoiedea (Baa. "Menach," ü, 85) — Ruaaiana 

Erm. ü, 177)— Sandwick laldra, (Ell. " Hawaii," 26l)—rncataneae (Fan. 

307-8, Sie)— Quicke (Ban. üi, 62-Z)—Arabiana (Doxy, i, 22)— Ifemaoa 

(Roy. S. of Lit. ü, 4&)-^Early Ckriatiana (Bible, " Codex Apoo." i, 670, 

681). § 159. Lackea (Fem. 14,)—Femviana (Arri 11; Ayen. — ; 

Arri.89; Montes. 147; Yncaa, 61)— .BWto«* (Winter, i, 240, 241)— Fmi 

Fat (Xim. 211)-'Mexicana (Clav, i, 323)— Amo Zealandera (White, 308). 

§ 160. Bulloma (Winter, i, 222)— Coa^o (Pink. xyi, 168)—LittU Addok 

(Laird, ü, S2)—Folgneaia (Ell. '* Hawaü," 102)— JV;t (Will., T., i, 99)— 

Dakotak (SchooL iv, 642)—Mandana (SchooL üi, 24S)— Indiana (Buch. 228) 

—Feruviana (Aooa , Joa. de, ü, 3 8)—Ckibchaa (Sim. 249)— Äiürf« (" Fort." 

Feb. 1872, 127). § 161. Saat Africa (Burt. " Cen. Af." ii, 346)— 

Coast Negroea (Winter, i, 123 ; Cruic. ii, 135 ; Baa. ** Menach," ü, 2»^0)— 

^iger (Lander, B. k J., üi, 10o)—J)akom9^ (Burt. <<Dahom^" ü, 361)— 



niiei (Beech. 179-30)— Co» jo fBw. "AI. R." 82). ! 162. Judng, 

(Dalt. 157-8)— ^«iomo« (Eth, S. "Trans." N.S. il, -!2, 35)— Oamoro. (R, 
a. B. xiii, 159)— C4iri4»aiki# (Oar. 1, 60)— Peratiioii* (Gar, i, 4,7)~Inäla 
(Lub. "Oriein,'' 236; "Fort." Frb. 1872, 131). § 164. Ptmviant 

(Gnr. i, 75 j Ciezt, oh. 90). § 165. BrazU (Bart. " Breril»," ü, 366). 

5 166. TklinkteU (Ban. iü, 129)— iTnm« (Ai. S. B. iiiIt, pt. ü, 217)— 
Abyniitia (Parkjni, ü, 141 ; Wilk. üi, 285)— Oaxrfj (Camp. 44J — fiaffttni 
(tfinler. i. 266)— lf«rieaw (Men. 109)- Ä^ourfwo. (Herr, it, 141)— a.6- 
cAoj (iHim. 246 ; Fern. 60)— ^/ricaiit (Lir. " Mim. Tra»." 616)— Ga/(a*fl( 
(Schwein. 1. 307-8)— refer (LW. " Misi. Tmr." 642)— Ön-oiio (Brett. 374) 
—Su'iia'nriu (Uan. 2112)— JpoeU» (Ban. ui, 136)— Cali/orivaw (Ban. iii, 
lil)—Tl-ucala (ClaT. i, 243)— Coioior (Hulch. 163), § 167. Zitbu 

(Cat. 180, lae, 1Ö7, 197, 198, 199, 368, 86i, 202, 200, 2ai)—Culiaea» (Ban. 
i, 6S7)— .^nnn/a (Cal. 215, 200)— Jfiw ZealamUrt (Thonu., A. S., i, 29) ' 
— fiwn'an (ref. loit)- -BaSy/oniTiu (Smith. " Ä»i, Diso." 191)— Animal- 
Worihip (" Fort," Feb. 1870, 196i Nov. 1869, 666). § 168. /*«*«• 

(Smith, "Am. Di«." 202-3)— /•*(» (Records, i, lt3)—Venlriloqtitlt (D«l. 
"Isaiuh," i, 2«)— Gre<A» (Hom. "Odyssey," Lang, bk. li, p. IBO)— 
Pkilippina (Jag. ias)—Aityria«i (Beeoide. iii, Ui)—Jrabt (Cao». i, 3*9). 
S 169. Bakola/u (Burt. "SainM," 153)— Bonga (Schwein, i, 811)— 
ßamara (Gal. lS2)—Abipo>w (Dob. ii, 166)— So«(A Braiil (Spii, ü, 255) 
^Atiponet (Dob. ii, 183)—Kooua (Licht, i, App.)—Gaaran'i (Dob. ü, 
184). 1170. AMitraliam (Ang. i, 92)— Homara (Ando. 225)— flodo 

i- iJAimob (Aj. S. B. xTiü, pt. ü, 73i)— Ä'oj?Er (Shooter, 219) — C<ma»eh«r 
(School. ii, 132)—CMpp»iBasaH (Henrne, Q3)— Btdouiat (Burck. i, 97) — 
Kaßri (Eth, 8. "Trana," N.3, t, 295)- TTupii (South, i, 239)- fforoM 
(As, 8. B. iiiT, pt. ii, 10)— JT«« Ztaland (Ang, ü, BS)— Dnioio* (Burt. 
"SaintV'Ul)— I'or«*'»»» (Lwidsr, H„ ii, 228)— fio(ieii(o(« (Piok. xn, 141) 
—Makololo (LiT. " Uiu. TraT," 221)— JTin^ tToj^ (Rams. 72)— Z^iMoi«« 
(Reconii, p<nnn)—Ait\iri3n (Smith, " Ass. Diw." n\)—Sametet (Recorda, 
ii, 76, 76). S 171. HahojMt (Eor. eh. i.eir)—Ct*tral Aiiatie 

(MicheU, 96)— Sea Di/aki (Brooke, i, 62) —Äi* nana (Lir. " Uisa, TrHT.** 
13)—Palaffoniam (Falk, lli)— Columbia (Boss, " Oregon," BS)— Califtmüi 
(Bau. iii, a7)—Zapotea (Ban. iii, 71)— MaidaXi (Ban. iii, a7)—AMt (Bnn. 
iü, 9G)~Ciippevayaiu (Ban, 1, 118)— ffonia^M (Ban. iü, 101)— Cai./or- 
atoM (Biin. iü, BS, 92)— Do^-n'i (Frank, 293), $ 172. Papagoi 

(Ban, iii, 76)— JCanMciorfai« (Krash. 205)— DotoiaA* (Sohool. — )—Ne<;ro 
(LiT. " Miss. Inw." 608)— CAippewa* (Sohool. " Miisissippi," 98-99)- 
Otlvalt (Harr,, J,, ii, 9Z4)—EookrM (Ind, ii>Ü, 63)— /nifia« (Ban. iii, 93) 
—Becbuaitat (Ur. "Miss. Ttbt." 13)— -iwfra^to (Lub, " Origin," 261), 
f 173. Co>i^a (Baa, " Menuh," iii, 199i)—TMintteU (Ban. i, 109)— 
Aikanlet (Borna. 306)— Jfodajfam»- (F.U, "Historr," i, S5G)—Effypliaiu 
(Keoorda, ii, 70-76, it, 66 g Bnigsoh, i, 14^—Veddah* (Kth. 8. "Trsn«." 
H.S. iü, 71). S 174. AUuKatit (Ban. iü, \'H)—Kirgbii {" Fort." 

Ort. 1969, 118)— Byypi (Wilk. iii, 312). § 175, Pacißa Statt* (Ban. 

iii, 127)— SaJi»*, ^e. (Ban. iii, 97)— taiiJ Dyaki (St. John, 8,, i, 196)- 
Sataviant (Uawk. Üi, 766). S 177. Op<<im-tattrt (Vam. 14)— Afait- 

(«■jo« (Baa. "Mansch/* iii, 194)— ^ro/«™ (Kolff, 161). § 178. 

Soma (Huir, i, ii, iii. t, piu*im)~-Ptm (Oar. i, 88 g Mark, " TnTeli," 232) 
— Ckibehai (Fem. 20)— Norli MiBrico (Ban. i, iS.1)— Philippint U. (Jag. 
267-9)- Si™a,« noie (Muir, poiHm)- P«™,« nole {ref. loat). ; 179. 

.Baciaaxu (Mof. 262)— £iuk(o (Caa. 240 i Arb. 131)— Damanu (Bot. G. 
B. Ilii, p. 169 ! Ando. 218 i Gal. 204, 188)— Co«jo<« (Baa. " Af. B.'' 81, 
172). § 180. Arabie (Palg,, W. G,, i, 458)-SoF.(a/i (Hun. i, 173)— 

Kamchadala {Sta,^, 402)— üamar« (Gal. 176) — G«a(fficoiar (BO™. 
70). S 181. Ta*mauiaai (Boy. 8. T. O. iii, 281)— forou (A*. B. B. 
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ixxT, pL fi, 10-11)— JT Jmerfeau Twd. (Cat. "N. and 8. Am. Tud." 18, li, 
}e)—Annn}ts (B ett, 367)~P«r«rufM (CicM, 232, not« 2)—PuebloM (Bau. 
i'ü 8^»)— /»••« (Wal. " Amaiona," 506)— ITar»»* (Ab. 8. B. xxxr, pt. n, 
lO-ll). S182. Cowgo-peopie (Lub. «•OrigiD/' 289)^Addacoodak 

(Lab. «Origin," 289)— Jf^x»'«? (Tjlor, "Anahuac," 215)^Beerhhoom 
«Hon. i, l3l)—LaMd D^alcM (Tx)w, 273)— /ro^aotv (Morg. 161)— Saa^o^ 
(Hun. i, 1^). S l84. Meteor (Somcr. 9)»/a/a»<l Neqrae» (Lir. 

*'Miai. TraT." t88)— ^«*<T»/<v (ref. 1o»1)— £erA«aaa (Caa. 235)— ITast^a 
(Krapf. 168). § 185. OjibUtt^aif (Cat. "N. and 8. Am. Ind." 19, 20) 

—Karen» (Aa. 8. B. zxxt, pt. ü, \0)—Ta»manian9 (Boj. 8. V. D. üi, 
2S1>— ^aiÄ-iVa« (Cat. mi nipra,2Q,kc.). { 186. Facifie State» (Ban. 

iii. 155 ; iii, 121)— ITertVaa* (Prea, " Merico," ii, 41)— P«r«i7ttfji# (Mcm. 
i, 37; Yncaa, 13, 17, 25, 57, 38)— 5aa/a/« (Hun. i, WS^—Arameaniant 
(Alfedo, i, 416). § 187. Feruvians (Am. 31; Ben. 253)—~Iroqwit 

(Morg. 227). f 188. Danm-myth (MüL <* Lectorea,*' ü, 606-13)— 

A'<imw (Aa. 8. B. xxxr, pi. ii, 10)— ^api« (Stade, 142)— if««? Zealand 
(Thema., A. 8., pastim), § 189. Jews (Snp. Bei. i, 105) — Patagomian$ 

(Falk. 115)— Pyi (£nk. 293)— ITem^ Isldrt, (Anth. I, tI, 4)Swth 
AmstraliauM (Ang. i, 89)— Towiiama«* (Roy. 8. V. D. iii, 274)— JT. Americant 
(TTlor, "Prim. Cult" i, 869)— CWi/arwio« (Robin. 259-262; Ban. iii, 
138-9)— .iRMroM (WaL ** Amazon,*' 506)— i>ya;t (Brooke, i, 189)— ^atyn'aa 
(Koj. A. 8. — ). § 190. Louekeux (Ban. iii, \^\)—Etquimamx 

(Harea, 253)— ^otr^ Auttraliaus (Ang. i, 89, 109)— C%t6rA<» (Fern. 18)— 
Mexieam (Meo. 81)— f^araw (Aa. 8. B. xxxr, pt. ii, 10)— ^rya» ((}ox, ü, 
139, 138). f 191. Camanehe» (Eth. 8. "Journal," ii, 268)— CA«. 

ckemeca» (Ixt. 4S)—0lckone» (Ban. üi, 161)— IVaa^A (Ban. iü, 142)— S^ice 
(Hum. ii, 221)— ^aro^ (Lir. " Miaa. T»t." 220)— 27««rfa (Nout. — ) 
—Qmieia (Ban. iii, 60)— ATisf era (Ban. iii, 7B)—MexicaHS (Men. 79 ; Waitx, 
ir, 141 ; Men. Sl)—Damara» ((Hl. 138» 137)— Dtaa^i (Frank. 165)- Ptf^n- 
riam» (Yncas, xii ; Prea. "Peru," i, 29)— Ifcxtcaiit (Herr, üi, 204)— Paiw*«» 
(Hezr. T, S6)—Chibek4U (Sim. 244 ; Lugo, 7)— 5«» (Sbakesp. " Heniy yiii," 
act i,ae. i; "Juüua Clesar," ut t, sc. Z)—Alvarado (Pres. "Mexico," i, 
438)— P«raruiju (Oar. i, 229)— Cm/toZ .^imtu»!» (Pop. 33)— Zareju (As 
S. B. xixT, pt. ii, 10)— -y.^. Imdiant (Cat. "N. and 8. Am. Ind." 32, 14)— 
EQvptian» (Brit. Mua. " Papyri," 2-8 ; Wilk. iii, 53)— ^tya«* (Cox, ü, 30 
ei geq.). § 192. Bgypiian» (8oc. B. Au üi, 93, 88, 93, 94 ; Becords, ri, 

100). S 195. Bechuanatijhomp, i, B41)~-Chippew<u (Buch. 228) 

—Fijiam (Will., T., i, 216)— Jfo/ayojy (EU. "Hiatory," i, 890)— 2Wa» 
(Manh. 123-4). { 196. Toda» (Marah. 136, \4S)—Taltique (Montg. 

\M'h)—Kam»chadale» (Erash. 183). {197. Fijian» (Erak. 247; 

Will., T., i, 233)— roÄtYt (EIL "Pol. Rea." new ed. iii, 113, 114)— Peaia 
(Bas. "Mensch," ii, 413)— Xoaa^o (Ast. iü» 223)— lf«am6ara (Kropf, 38i) 
— Peru (Xer. 62; Acoe., Joe. de, ii, 433; Ghu*. i, 54; Bai. cK 1) — Semite» 
(Palg., W. ö., i, 87)— PriJM» of Wale» ("Times" — )— P«ni (Aco»., Jos. 
de, ii, 412) — Tueatanete (Lop. Cog. i, 318) — Mexiean» (Men. 86; Wnitx, iy, 
33)— ÄÄurffwrA Itdr». (Ell. "Hawaii," 138)— Tbaya (Marin, ü, 97)— 3>w 2^«- 
lander» (Thoma., A. 8., i, 110)— 5Äoa (Harr., W. C, iii, 291)— 1 orffia (Bcis. 
"Mensch," iü, 342) — Ramte» (R^cords, riü, pasxim) — Babylouian (Suiilli, 
••Ass. Diso." 189)— Note» Kebuehadnezxar (rof. lost). §198. 

Loango (Ast. iü, 22a)—FuegianM (Fit*, ii, l80)'-'Pafagotiian» (Fnlk. llfi) - 
Chippewa» (School. ▼, 149)— CrrÄror« (Ban. iü, IGl)— //nw^ro* (Gnl. 202, 
190)— ÄaarffwrA Istdr», (Ell. " Hawaii," 309)— lAfx/rvrif* (Men. 84)— r«oifi*« 
(Edk. h'Q)—Scandinavian (Heims, i, 220, 218, 218-9, 224, 224-6 ; note.» 
Das. Ixii) — .£»culap<u» (Num. ser. iii, vol. 2, 6-6) — Brazilian» (Wutx, iii, 
417)— CÄtaoo* (Ban. üi, 95-6)— 3fe«raii (Prea. " Mexico," i, 63-4 ; Sah.% 
bk. 1, oba. 7, 9, 17, 19, 20)— Cen^ro/ ^immeoiM (Lop. Cog. i, 816-17). 
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! 199. Bnihmut (Chap. ü, im)~AfricaM {Li». " Hin. Tat" 271)— 

CoBjfo (Tuck. 380j Bus. " Jf. B." 14+)-iC.:jer (Lnoder, R. & J.,iii, 7U) — 
ÄwAiiana (Thompson, i, ni)—FalaAi (Barth Li, 429)— rioni (Camp. 220) 
—mvobariaHi (A». 8. B. Xt, 319)— Fi;«"» (Emk. 24e)—Ärru (Wh). 
•• Mttlaj," ü, 2C3)— IJyo*» (Low, 224, 24,7)— Mexiean (Men. 81)— Sou« 
^mfl-r™ (Hum. ii, 473)— Waniio* (Krapf. 168)— SandicifA /.Zasrfi (Ell. 
"Hawaii,'' 104)— Jfeii.'oiu (Nout. 1843, iü, UO)—Ciibchat {Vera. 165). 
! 20O. ThUoketli (B.in. i, 9i)—Mo»qailot (Pim, 305-6)— JTarni* (4«. 8. 
U. [IXT, pt. ii, Z)—Kaiiurhad9Ut (Kotx. ii, 12)— ßwfe Naliotr (NilnOD, 
811, nei—Tujnt (South, i, 227)- Scondinomo (OeimB. paitim)~Oreett 
(fct. lost)- ffe^Mt-CQ™«»!'. ". 2). S201. F'>'oM(Wm.,T.,i,a33, 

81B, 836, £l)-GrM** (Hom, "UJad" »nd "Odyttej," Buokley, pa>. 
lim). 5 202. Fißaiu(ßee.40l)—Stm!lic{ea.i^..-W.Q.,i.3ä)-~Arabi 

(Bak. 130)— SAiHWat (Kuenen, i,27l)~Ti3lalA-Pilfar (Roy. A. 8.- )— 
Abraiam (Qcnesil, xtü, 8, 7, 14; XTÜi, 2, 3, 6, 12). § 203. Et>a 

(Biirt. "Eaat AS." 61)— HolltnloU (Mof. 258)— Saiiial (Huo. i, 181)— 
JSffyptioM (Bon. 8B-6)— QtiKrW (Ban. —)—Vedie {TAna, yaänm)— Bi-ddha 
(ref. \otl)—Esypt<a» (Wilk. ü, 437)— ..lr<-od.a« (ref. lost). S207. 

JUexüo (Up. de Gora. 35(l)— -^"flola (Uv. " Miu l'rav." 440). § 218. 

(Hux. 16) — Mgriothela ^ Blood-eorpuiclet (Brit. Aas. 10, 

5 226. Aitdama-iet» (" — - > - ■ " "" 

nchet (School. i, 260 i Etl 
"Siünts." 116; Cat. "N.A.Indiai 
\W)—AfHca (Li». —)—A,kanli 

18). § 228. Ca^aguM (So . , „ , . , 

CAinooit (Bo«, "Oregon," 93)— SeiKcAi (Eth. 8. " Journal," 1848, i, 112) 
—Oold Coatt (Bccch. \.3G)—Felaiaht (Den. ü, 94). § 230. Taiad 

(Tut. " Ninetcen Yoar»," 89)— fVj'' (Will-, T.,i, 229)— Sawiiw'ei /»rfr». (EU. 
"Hnwaii," US)— Neu Ztalatdtrt iThomt., A.S.,i, 116)— ff<i#r* (Back. 230) 
Jtf&rieo (Cla». i, 272). S 232. Ftegiata (Fiiz.ii, \m)—Sh<ata (Bau. 

i, 343)— Cöo** ITegroet (Winter, i, 89)- Per« (Pre«. "Peru," i. 138) — 
Mexiraüt (Cla». i, 338)— Äoma» (Prig-, F., " Eng. Com." pt. i, 3ai)—Snglvik 
(Kern. ii. 340 ; Bren. cixii-iii). § 236. Mexicam (Zur. 183)— Peru 

(Pre«. " Peru," i, 138). % 241. f^/i I: (Enk. 457)— Samoo (Tur. 

" Nineteen Yesrs," 271) — Laa»ge (Pink. iTi, 660, 674) — Atkantee 
(Beech. 148)— .»/erirant (Corte», 69 j Clav, i, 38fi)— -PeniniaM (Gar. ii, 
18). S 242. Flandtrt {aa\\t.m, "■ a\A, Agf»!' Ui, i2i)—E»gUth 

(Stubl», "Conat. Hist." i. 130)— Frawe (Fusr.. 7). S 245. Nagat 

(Ai. S. B. ii, pt. ii. 957)— BwAiMHO» (Thomp. i, 2U)—Eattrm AJHca 
(Burt " Ceo. Af." i, Z3a)—Abyitinia (Park jni, i, 213)— B'ckuana» (Burch. 
ü, 306-7)— .Eari Afriean (Burt. " Cen. Af." i, 335)— floJainey (Burt. 
"DahomS," Ü, 248; i, 2R0)— ^»*flB/« (Beech. 132)— ioorfon (Beck, ü, 
29-30)- fffiM-tf VIII (amiles, i, \h\f)— London (Smileii, i, iOi)—Nortk- 
England (Smilcf, i, 160). § 246. Sandairi IHdr,. (EU. " Hawaü," 

i9d)— F,,-.oM (Will., T., i, 98)— iou-«- JV-jn- (Allen, i, 29H)—Saiuanding 
(Pa-k, ii, 273-4)— SaHo (Mar.. 379)- Jfarfojo.cor (kU. ■'Hietopy," i, 332) 
— CjIUcAm (Sim. 267)- 3f«x>ro (Ctar. i, 386 ; Saha. i, 29). § 250. 

Eaquimaux (Heame, 161)— <tJor» (A.. 8. B. li». pt. i, 426)— .irn/urn« 
(Kolff, 161)— rodo» (Manih. 41-« ; Eth. 3. "Trans."' N.S. rii, 2il)— Bodo 
Md Dkimilt (As. 8. B. iTÜi, pt. ii, 745-6 ; Eodg. 166-60)— ZüdcAu (Hooker, 
i,129i Eth.a. "Jonmal," 1, 150-1)— CoWii (Edw. i, 49 ; Hum. üi, 89)— 
Creeki (Scliool. t, 279)— Totinanfaiu (Bon. Si)—KaauchadaUt (Kott. ii, 
13 ; KtmIi, 170)— Palagoiiani (Fdlk. 123)— Somoa (Tut. " Ninetoen Teon,'' 
287, 291)— £>V^A>( (Michel^ 278-9)— iViomnianu (Schwein, ii, 12) 
—AihanlHi (Beecfi. 96)— Fiß (Erak. 464). | 251. SanduncA lidrt. 

(EIL "Hawaii," 382)— KiAifi (Forrt. 856 j EU. ='Pi^ Bes." ii, S69- 
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67)— ^o<»*«at (Lieht i, 296y^A*kantes (Crnic. !i, 242) — Araueaniam 
(Alcedo, i, 405). § 252. Sandwich It. (EU. *' Hawaü/' 402)— Taii- 

tian (Ell. " Pol. Bes." ii, 863)— Äawoa (Tut " Ninnteen Tears," 284)— 
Beetjnane (Licht, ii, 82d and 298)— Baehapin (Burch. ii, 431)— Zbcwnu 
(Licht, i, 286)— Za/M (Arb. 140)— DaAom^y (Dak. 121 ; Burt. " Dahome/' 
i, 63, 276)— JTiUiam (Stubba, "Select Charten/' 16-17). §253. 

Fuegian» (Dar. üi, 2fiS)—T(umamian9 (Bon. 21) — Tannete (Tut. " leinet een 
Tean/' 926)—Fijiafu{VfükeB, iii, 382)— if«« Zealanden (Thoma., A. 8., f. 
77)— Mexieant (Clay. i, Mb)—Peruvxant (Gar. ii, 119-20)— Per»iaut 
(Herod. ir. SM)- f/txa&e^ik— CfvmiMU (Smües, i, 185). § 254. 

Mandans (Lew. and Cl. 118)— ComaacAe« (Marcy, 29)—Kookxe9 (Ab. S. B. 
zxiT, G^)—SaniaU (Huu. i, 217)— ^ew Zealand (Ang. ii, 50)— iSaiNiaotci 
/«(/r«. (Ell. ** Hawaii," 292)— Tonga (Wilkes, iii, 22)—Kadayans (St. John, 
S., ü, 269)—Celehe9 (Wal. " Maiay.*^ i, BS7)—East Africa (Burt. "Ccn. 
Af ." ü, 965)— Inland Negroet (Allen, i, 821)— 5aa Salvador (Pala. 83)-. 
Mwudurucut (Bates, 274^)—Patagonians (Wilkes, i, IIb)— Satarran (Low, 
184)— DaAoma»« (Burt. "Dahom^," i, h2)— Guatemala (Xim. 203)— Jferieo 
(Zur. 66-7)— JVaac« (Levaa. i, 167 ; Bourq. ii, 203-9)— J?«y/wA (Lap. ii, 
852 3 and ii, 855-6; HaUam, <*Con. Hist." eh. yiii; Macaulay, i, 416). 
§ 259. Zulut (Shooter, 268 $ Gkud. ^)—Fijian9 (Ersk. 4ßl)— Mexico 
(Clav, i, 342)— IV» (WüL, T., i, 92)—Madaga9ear (EU. " Historj," i, 346-9) 
—Dahoman» (Burt. '<Dahom^," i, 220)—Aehaniee (Baa. '< Mensch," ii, 333) 
—Mexico (Saha. iii, 1, &c.)—Feru (Gar. i, l4S)—Fijian9 (Will., T., i., 208) 
—Dahomeg (Burt. ** Dahom^," ii, 19, 167)—MexicanM (Herr, ir, 213)— 
Fer% (Yn( a«, 54r^)— Pera (Gar. i, 132)— Jlf«rteo (Cky. i, 2ni)—FijiaM» 
(Er«k. 250)— raiki« (Ell. "Pol. Bei." ii, 208; Hawk. ii, 2¥))— Mexico 
(Clar. i, 270; Saha. i, 277)— P«r» (Gar. i, 132)— ^iactfli^ Feruviatf (Gar. 
ii, Z^)—Madaga9ear (Ell. " Hiftory," i, 197)— P«rti (Gar. ii, ^)—JEgvp' 
Hans (Wilk. i, 299)— Py* (Will., T., i, 30)— Perawaat (Gar. ii, 113)— P«-- 
eiant (ref. lost). § 260. Arafura* (Eolff, 161)— Todat (Eth. S. 

" TranB." N.S. vii, 289, 241)— Bodo Sf DhimdU (As. S. B. xriü, pt. ü, 741) 
—Mishmia (As. S. B. xir, pt. ii, 491, and vi, 832)— Ptre^^ (Ban. i, 536, 
b4ß)—8amoa (Tur. "Nineteen Years," 287)— PäcwmVjm» (Ezekiel, xxriii, 3, 
4, 5). § 265. Meehabite (Jercmiah, xxxt, 7) — NabaUean (Robert. 

x\m)—Eill Trihes (As. 8. B. xy, 6h)— Africa (ref. \o9\)—Fquaiorial 
Africa (Reade, hZh)—Bec\uana9 (Thomp. i, 344). § 269. Sia%e9 

(Plato, iii, 432 ; Hobbes, iii, ii-x). § 277. Offemring^ note (Fiske» 

** Outlines," ii, 342-3). § 2y8. Chippewayaue (Heame, 104t)— Slave 

Indian (Hooper, 303) — Buikmen (Licht, ii, 48) — Queemsfand AnMtraliam 
(* Times," July 21, 1875>—2)o^W6 (Lub. " Prehistoric," 69S)— Queensland 
AuHraliane ("Times," July 21, 1875) — ^at^ro/iaa« (Mit. i, 807). 
§ 279. Buthmen (Spar, i, Sö7)—ChippewaM (Keat. ii, 167)— Esquimaux 
(Hall ii, S12)—Aleui9 (Ban. i, 92)—Arawdks (Brett, 10i)—VeddaA* (Ten. 
ii, ^l)—Lower Ca/t/oratan*ii(Ban. i, 565)— ZW« (Eth. S. " Trans." N.S. 
TÜ, 243)— Por^ Dory (Earl, " Papuans," S6)—Nav<^o» (Ban. i, 512)— 
Chippewayane (Heame, 313)— Pw-icat (Ban.i. b6b)—TupU (South, i, 24)— 
Tasmaniant (Bon. — ) — Kasiae (As. S. B. xüi, pt. ii, 624) — New Zealand 
(Thoms., A. S. i, 17S)— Tahiti (Ell. "Pol. Res." i. 338)— iVTicaro^aaa« 
(Herr, iii, 340-41). § 280. Cumana (Herr, iii, 304)— J?«9«fiifM«x, <fc. 

(Lub. "Origin," 12ß)— Buthmen (Licht, ü, 4A)—Qreenland Ftqwmaux 
(Lub. ** Origin," b^l)—Benguela (Bas. "Mensch," iii, 221)— Mexieant 
(Herr, iii; 340-41)— i>ön€n (Ban. i, 773)—Andamanete (Lub. "Origin," 
10b)— Hattanyeh (Peth. 140^)— Chibchat (Sim. 255)— Co/«m6uzfW (Ban. i, 
277)— Modocs (Ban. i, S50)—Abeokuta (Burt. " Abeokuta,V i. 211)— Zambeti 
(Liv. ^)^Veddaht (Eth. S. "Trans." N.S. ü, 293). § 281. Chippe- 

vayant (Hfiacoa, ISO)— Kadiakt (Ban. i, 81)— iTormi« (As. 8. B. tu, 856)— 
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113)— JVnc Spai» (Torq. ii, 42 .)— Pe™ (Qiir. ii. 80S)— Sasdirtc* ftrfr.. 
(EU. "Hawaii," ili)-Malaffai„ (Urur. 247)— Ej*p* (Wilk. iii, 119)- 
Scandiiiatian (Heim», i, 219) — FerfAi*» (Hth. 8. " Treni." N.8. ü, 294). 
I 282. VtddaJu (Eth. 8. "Trans." N.B. ü, 29S)— .i/mftM (Cook, — )— 
TUitkeel (BaD. i, 110, 114)— facAopM (Bgrch. ü, 552-4)- roAiViaiM 
(Cook, — )— ^yiaii* (Enk. 255)— KoniayoM (Bau. i, Sl)— C^numa (Herr. 
üi,804)— P<T«.»a»» (Pii. 87B)— CiÖciai (Sim. 255). $ 284. PW«ii. 

Mm ITarria^B (UcLen. " Prim. Marr." pref. T, and pp. 48, note; IRS, 133, - 
2S9. 140, 76, 159, 22«, 138, 243^ 246), § 285. Primitive Marr-'a^t 

(McLeo. " Prim. iSaxr." 133, 145, 147-S, 47-3, 144-5, 148-50, 118, 143, S3-4, 
136)— Fue^aiu (Eth. 8. "Tram," N,S. i, 266)— ra«iini»in>» (Ta«. " Joar." 
i, 252 i Lloyd, 4A-b)—A—traliant (Mit. i, 133 1 "Times," Ju!j 21. 1876)— 
Daiolaht (Burt. " Sainta," 142)— Carihi (Hum. ü, i55)—E'gvitiunix (Eth. 
a. "Journal," i, 147)— roJa. (Eth. 8. "Traiia." N.S. vii, 2W)—Comanehe* 
(School. r, GS3)—lftie Ztalandert (Thoms., A. 8., i, 176) — JVeyi'a« (Pitt, 
ii, 182 ; Elh. a. " Trau»." N.8. i, 26tl)— Canii (Hum. ü, 465-6)— Jj?.i«a«a 
(Eth, S, "Journal," i, li'7)—Waraia (Breit, 178)— ifo((«i(o*» (Pink. ivi, 
141). § 286. Wife-tUaling (McLun. " Prim." 138), % 287. Sxo- 

ganty (McLen. " Prim. Man-." 2B9)— Somoa (Tur. " Ninoteen Years," 320) 
—Aattndia» (Mit. i, 330)— Ctarti/ (Atigl. 6)— JfB*«& (Hern. Blfl)— J>aM#» 
(Bald», 813)— JJyoA (Bojle, nO)—ApathU (Bau. i, 465). S 288. 

Etquimaux (Crantz, i, \4a)—Biukme» (Bureh. ii, 5Q)— ^mit (Burck. i, 
26S-6)— JfiiiO« (Fem. 237)— Sunai™» (Mors. 269)— afBjmeAA (Smith, E. 
B., 2\b)—KamtchadaU (Enih. 2\Z-Z)—Fiugiaiu (Fitz, u, 182)— ^rauca- 
•iaa» (Smith, E. B., 216)— GoiWor» (Eth. 8. " Journal," i», 171)— Go»rf* 
(Juktit. i,G)—Maf»ekit (SmiÜi, E, R„ 217-8). §289, Manguia- 

nota (Qüi, 47). §290. Frim'tiet Marrtng» (MoLen. "Studies," 

pref. t). § 291, Maidaht (Ban. i, \G%)—Hill Tribtt (ref. lo«t)— S™. 

Xart (Hark. 92)—Ttek»rt (Lnb, "Origin," ^)—A*dataaH«u (Eth. S. 
"Iraiii."N,S. ü,36)— Manfrat (Eth.8. "TrMn,/N.S. iÜ, 80). § 292. 
ConmwMl Marriagt (Lub. " Origin," 89, 93) — KutcMnt, Badagiu, Kuntm- 
hahi, Ktriah; ^c. (Lub. "Origin," 8S-4)— JF, ^biwim» (Lub. "Origin," 
84)— fl«t*meii (Lub. "Origin," 85) — Teti«« (Lub. "Origin," 89), 
§ 294. Axdamaimie (Eth. 8, "Trans." N.S. r, 45). g 297. I^egiam 

(Fit». Ü, 182)— rorfoa (Eth. 8, "Tram." N.S, TÜ, 240)- Jfoir* (McLen, 
"Prim, Marr." lSi-5)—Taütia<u (EU. " Pol. Bes." ü, 671). S 298. 

AUatlanM (Bas. " Mensch," Üi, W^)—Lancerota (Hum. i, 32)— Äiuio«, i^e. 
(MeLen, "Prim. Marr." 183)— C«vfiiN (Ten. ii. 42S)— ^lan»«, >f-e. (McLen. 
"Prim. MaiT." 19h)—Arabia Felix (Boa. "Mensch," iii, 293)— fliarfM 
(Mül. "Hist." Vi)—A»HeiU Brilon* (Coxar. "De Belle," bk. T. c. 14). 
§299. Toda, (Eth. 8. "Tram." H,8. tu, 240)— ra*.*« (™f. loet). 
S 301, Tibelan (Wlhi. 216^, 216-8 ; Bogle, 123). g 302. Pott- 

andry (McLen, " Prim. Marr." 245, 199, 203, 203^)— TXiW (Penna, 71) 
—Baidaht (Ban. i, 169)— 2wfiM (Arh. 133)- J^amsra» (Ande. 176)— Caa?<> 
(Alk. iü, 254)— Samoo (Tut. ">ineteen Tear»," 190)— Fem Fat (Xim. 
aW)— ff.» Zealandtn (Thomt, A, 8., i, 173) -Muhmi, (Ai. 8. B. lir, pt. ii, 
4^)— Mexico (Torq. ii, 42.')— ^iri« (Burt. ••Abeokuta," i, 203)— fflnre 
CooMt (Bo». 346)- floA<™«sr (Burt, " Dahom*," i, 367). § 304. 

.&»*««■ (Bureh. ii, m)—Oo»dii (Forr;. \4S)—Veddaht (Ten. ii, 441)— 
O*(yoh (L»th. i, 467)— iif" (Tur. "Ninetcen Yeara," 401)— ifandiBjo« 
(Park, i, 261)— i>a»araa (Ande. 2S5)—rakotU (Lea. ii, 285)- .ffai'i/nAa 
(Ban, i, 169)— CtomoMA« (Ban. i. 612)— JV<i^ (Schttn, Wl)—FljiaH (Erak. 
254)— JftiAnm {Qrd. 36)— Snoanu (Licht, i. 261)— Java (Bof. i, 73) — 
Humatrani (Mars. 270)— Jfawo (Tem. i, 210-11)— JToiuJwaa (Herr, iii, 
9e})~Siearag»a (On. p. iü, 37). § 306. Apachi (Ban. i, 612}— 
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Mexico (Clar. i, 20ß)—Mada^ascar (Ell. "History," i, l(iS) Säst Africani 

(Burt. "Cen. Af." ii, 332)^Ashantee (Beech. 12^)— Oermans (Tac. eh. 

xviii, p. 67) — Merovingian (Montesq. i, 402) — Nem Caledonia (Tur. ** J^ine- 

teenYeare," 424)— Mandingo (Call, i, 349)— -Zc/J^r* (Shooter, 79)— -C*/> 

pewayans (Eeat. ii, 155) — Comanchet (Ban. i, 512) — Makololo (Lir. — ), 

§ 3Ö7. Kaffir» (Licht, i, 244)— Damaro* (Ande. 228) — Koossa Kaßr* 

(Licht, i, 288)— CÄtp;?«p<M (Keat. ii, 171)— Oj^yaAr* (Lath. i, A^l)—Eqsfi 

(Gop. 139)— 3farfa^<Mcar (EU. "History/'^i, 168)— J?«6rffw* (Misch. 201)— 

Äa«a* (Mar«. 381)— 3f«#Äffi» (Ab. Kes. xvü, 374)— ^/rica (Monteiro, i, 241) 

—Kotteniots, Sfc. (Lub. " Origin/' 72-8). 308. Aus/ralians (Mit. i, 

134)— 5iMÄmaii (Bar. i, 232)— Dfimara (Ande. 225)— fV/iaÄ (Ersk. 254)— 

TaÄt^uww (EJl. " Pol. Res." ii, 671)— CAtÄcÄo* (Fern. 23)'-Hebrews (Deu- 

teronomj, xxi, 10-14) — Fersiant (Hawl., G., iv, 171) — Peruman (Qtur.i,310) 

— Ähysnnia (Bruce, iy, 463). § 310* Hudton* 9 Bay and Copver 

Indiana (Lub. **Origin," lUl-2)— B«rfo«i»» (Burck. i, 112). § 3ll. 

Land Dyaks (Low, 300). § 315. PortDory (Earl, ** Papuaiw," 81)— 

Dyak8 (Low, 195)— l^lKff^aiM (Fitz, ii, 182)— ro'rfa* (Eth.S. ** Trans." N.S. 

TÜ, 2A0)—Esquimaux (Crantz, i, 147 ; Eth. S. ** Journal," i, 147)— Can*# 

(Hum. ii, 455-6)— Par< Dory (Earl, " Papuans," ^1)—Land Dyaka (Low, 

800)— -Borfo and BhimdU (As. S. B. xviii, pt. ii, 744)— Jro^oi» (Morg. 324) 

^Pueblos (Ban. i, 535-49) — Daltymple Island (Jukes, i, 164) — MiH-Dyaks 

(Low, 290)— Bodo 4- DhimdU (Hodg. 156-60)— Z^cÄa (Eth. S. "Journal," 

N.S. i, lb2)—Puehlo (Ban. i, h4ß)—Fijiana (Will.,T., i, 2%)—Äshanti (Beech. 

122, \24)—Dahomey (Bas. *' Mensch," iii, 802)— PenrwVww (GKiP. i, 309)— 

Mexicans (Clav, i, 206, 2>22)—Chibchat (Sim. 2h4)—Nicaraguan9 (Ovi. pt 

iii, 37) — CaroUngian (Bouquet, xi, 88) — Toulouse (Eosnigs. (-8). § 317. 

JError, ^c. (Maine, " An. Law," 121 ; Maine, " Ear. In»t." \\%)—EudvmenU 

(Maine, "An. Law," 120)— OiediViice (Maine, **An. Law," 136)— -Wim/ra 

(ref. lost)- Car»6 (Edw. i, 4S)'-'MapuchS (Smith, E. R., 2Z\)—Braza'an 

(Bates, 169)— ÖaZ/tnofiwro* (Ban. i, 890)— iS*o*Äo»«« (Ban. i, 437)— -^aro/o« 

(Ban. i, 507-8)— Ca Zr/brmVi«* (Ban. i, 413, b^Q)—Comanchea (Ban. i, 514) 

— Bedouin (Burck. i, 355) — Äncient Societiet (Maine, " An. Law," 12B-9) — 

Commowirca/M (Maine, " An. Law," \2S)—Cree1c» (SchooL v, 498 ; v. 262; 

i, 27t)— Iroquois (Hind, ii, 14>7)—Kutchins (Ban. i, 132)— Cree** (School. 

T, 273). § 318. Inf ancy of Society (Maine, "An. Law," 130, 124-5) 

—TahitiariB (Ell. "Pol. Bes." ii, Z4ß)— Tongans (Ersk. \h%)—Chibchas 

(Fem. 2^)—Iroquois (Hind, ii, 147-8 ; Morg. 84, 62, 71, 184, 314, 313)— 

Coast Negroes (Bos. 203 ; Cruic. ii, 280) — Congo (Pink. xvi, 671)— Äwia- 

trans (Mars. 376)— Family- Corporate, S(c, (Maine, "An. Law," 183-4, 124) 

—Patria Potestas (Maine, "An. Law," 133, \4,1)—Tinneh (Ban. i, 136)— 

Tutelage (Maine, " An. Law," 152-3)— ^occÄ (As. 8. B. xviii, pt. ii, 7t^8, 

707)— iToreiM (As. S. B. xxxvii. pt. ii, 142)— Khanas (Eth. S. " Trans." N.S. 

vü, 308)— Äea DyaJcs (St. John, S., i, 57 ; Brooke, i, ^7)—Aleutian (Ban. i, 

92)—Nootkas (Ban. i, \9^)Spokanes (Ban. i, 277)— Iroquois (Morg. 84, 

Z2ß)—Puehlos (Ban. i, b4h)—Timbuctoo (Sha. \^)—Yellala (Tuck, 180). 

§ 319. Comanches (Marcy, 20)— Bottentots (Kol. i, dOO-l)—KnJirs 

(Shooter, ^7-8)— Peruvians (Lop. de Gom. 234)— Coa*^ Negroes (Bos. 203) 

—Dahomey (Forb. i, 27) — Biology (Maine, " Earlj Inst." 118). 

§320. Patriarchal family (Maine, " Early Inst." 311, 99-100)— J«i- 

garians (ref. lost). — Disinteqration (ref. lost). — Sclavome (Evans, 56). 

§ 321. Children ("Times," Feh. 28, 1877). § 324. Puttooahs (As. 

8. B. XXV, 296)— Corea (Gutz. i, \7Q)—Kirghxt (Wood, 214)— Dyak 

(Brooke, i, \31)—Äfrican (Reade, 866-9). § 325. Fuegians (Eth. 8. 

" IVans." N.S. i, 2G4)—Australians (Mit. ii, Uß)—I£aidahs (Ban. i, 167)— 

Chippewayan (Hearne, b5)—KaJtr (Shooter, S4)—Ch%bchas (Sim. 253)— 

Mondän (Cat. <N. A. Indiana," i, 120)— Tucatanest (Nouv. 1843, i, 46)^ 
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Satt Afrira (Bort. "Cen. Af." il, ZZ2)—Majmelitt (Smifh, E. E., 218). 
5 326. Tatmaniant (Bon. &b)—FviffiaM (Kitx. Ü, lSt-6)— ^»rfoii.'ane« 
(Elh. a. "Tram." N.S, ii, 36)— Jn/ira/ia«* (Mit, i, 30T)- C*»ypnnivoiu 
(Heame, 90)— Comonr*« (School. i, 236) - ÄTü.mMx (Cranti, i, 164)— 
rawamoa (Bor. f>b)—JJataara (Gal. 197)— r«p.» {Soutli. i, 250)— So»« 
3ra«l (Spii, ii, 2«)-^4.popi« (Hob. Ü, 118)— J*.* «Duo» (Bureh. ii, 564) 
^Eaffirt (Licht, i, 26fi)—i)a».ar(i» (Gal. 167)— Oti'oKa/iM (Earl, " Papu- 
an»," i\)—Caroadoi (Spii, ii, Z(ß)—Samoa (Tut. " Ninetetn Yeara," 196) 
—Jma (Raf. i, 363)— ^n^o'a (Ast. iü, 2,16)— Ptru (Cieia, 1B7)— .^frvm'ira 
(Bruce, i», 474)— .imi» (Peth. 136)— Dniomoi« (Forb. i, 23)— CAt>>p«o3y. 
■M (School. T, llSy—ClaUopt (Lew. A Cl. 441)— 0«(i<i (Ban. i, 764)— 
Dakomeg (Biirt. "DBboini," Ü. 72 note)— G(«<i» (Fonij. 148)— P«-« (Herr. 
IT, Z^) — Central America (Juar. 192). § 327. Todai (Eth. B. 

"Tran«." H.S. rii, 242)— Jorfo * DhimdU (Ab. S, B. itüi, pt. ii, 744)- 
Dsatt (St. Jolm, B., i, 55 ; £rooke, ii, 101)— Paeblm (Bnn. j, 547, 549)— 
Fijiani (Wilkea, iii. 77; Enk. 24S; See. 237)- Samoa». (Tur. "Nine- 
teen Teara," 280-*, 261. 264, 322, 190)— /ro^i.™ (Heriot. 331)— i^^wdo«, 
(Eben, 30S)—Sc«ian (Moni, i, 71). 5 328. MeditTal Earopt (Maine, 
" Ear. Ia.t." S37)—2/apolto» (Leg. 171)— J™»« (Sigur, i, 391-2)- C*."i.o 
(OutE. i, 294 r< n^.; i, 4ia»-4)— Japan (Alcock, ü, 143). % 329. 

Laff* note (Will., W. M., 162-3). § 330. Andama* (Mouat. 295) 

—Wttegirai* (Eth. S. "Tram." N.8. i, 262)— .^lUJrafiau (Sturt, "Ceatml 
Aiulr." a, 137 ; Ejre, i, 89 j Ang. i, 73)— So««i /«rfiaiw (Ban. i, 218)— 
Fi-Edei (Ban. i, 436)— JfoniM (Sclioni. ii, 815)— Prairre IViie» (Cat. 
" N. A, Indiani.," i, 217)— i?tirf»o»'« Bav (Hpriot, 63S)— JwniSoii« (Ksne, 
139). § 331. a«-A™™. (Üoai. 1843. ii, 147)— Pa«*« (Fem. 11) 

—Pertian (Herod. i, 277)— Beirne» (EeclealaBticui, eh. im, ». 6)— Bm«- 
flJXM (Peign. I, 296)- CTise« (Ma^ i, 62). § 332. Fijiaiu (Will-, 

T., i, 181 ; Erek. 20l)—CI,icAea«:a» (Uan. i, eS2)—HrrivaM (Clav, i, 331) 
— Pm. (Gar. ii, 207)— Jorfo ^ BhitnäU (A>. S. B. iTÜi. pt. ii, 744, 719 1 
Boilg. 160 i Ab. S. B. itiÜ, pt. ii. 70S ; Hodg. \.aO)—Dsaki (Brooke. ii, 
837)— SomooiM (Tut. " Ninoleen Yeara," 175, 188)— rönne« (Tur.."Nire- 
t««n Ye»™," ffI)—Ptithlot (Ban. i, 638, 647). % 333. China (Gute, i, 

493-4-5; Du H. i, 278, 318)— Joyoüew (Mitford, i, B8; Alcock, ü, 242, 
251)— ««■■■(« (ii Kinp, IT. 1 ; Job, ui», 9; EioduB, ui, 7-, Eccl«ia»- 
ticu«,iix)— »omniu (M:oin.i,e4). § 334. Ce»> (Cmar, "de Belle," 

bk. Ti, eh. 18)— AffrociBjno« (Pard. ihS)—Frf«ck (Taine. 174-6 i S^gur, i, 
V1Q)—Fißiena Centvry (Wright, 881-2)— Sereitt*ifB(4 Century {Craik, ii, 
884-B). § 336. Eail A/rieaia (Burt. "Cen. Af." ii, 833). 5 337. 
Fraict (KtrnigB. 253 i Thier. i, 49). S 339. Patagonian (Falk. 126). 

{ 342. Mexieant (Xorq. ü, 184-6)— ATaona-f'a^rf (Licht, i, 2G0). 
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